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ADVERTISEMENT. 



In the course of the following pi^es m&ny passages and allusions will be found, 
more especially intended for the American reader, and adapted rather to the situation of 
society in New, than in Old England. The publisher, for some time, hesitated whether 
he should not in such cases omit or modify these expressions, so as to adapt the work 
more closely to the tone of English feeling ; but when he reflected that the principles 
inculcated are radically the same in both countries, and that the only difference is in 
the mode of their application to different states of society, he resolved to leave them 
untouched. Furthermore, such passages give us an insight into the modes of thinking and 
habits of life peculiar to the Americans, and they are valuable to us as a leaf in the history 
of the social progress of mankind, and, in that point of view, are of much more worth 
than the casual observations of even an unbiassed spectator of the mere outside of 
society. These considerations have determined him to print the book entire, without 
altering or omitting a syllable, and he appends this notice simply as a warning to the 
reader, (which he should carry with him as he proceeds,) that the book was intended for 
America^ and was not written with the purpose of publication in England. 



PREFACE. 



In the autumn of 1837, there was an assembly in the State-house at 
Boston, which presented two conditions of society. Among a crowd, 
consisting of the pale-faced race, were a number of red warriors from 
the West. They were the chiefs of their tribes, the picked men of their 
several nations ; the brave of the battle field, the orator and sage of the 
council. In reply to an address from the chief magistrate of the common- 
wealth, several of them made speeches. But how narrow was their range 
of thought ; how few their ideas ; how slight their knowledge ; how 
feeble their grasp of intellect I They were indeed powerful in limb, but 
they had evidently the imperfect and limited comprehension of children. 
As animals, they were athletic, sinewy, and active ; but as men, they had 
a coarse and revolting aspect. If you looked into their countenances as 
an index to the mind, you looked in vain for any trace of those refined 
emotions which belong to civilised roan. It is frightful to gaze into the 
human face and see only the sinister stare of a wild animal. The eye oi* 
a cultivated human being is full of depth and meaning : if you read it 
attentively, it seems, like a mirror, to reveal the inward world of thought 
and feeling, as the bosom of the smooth lake reflects the image of the 
earth around and heaven above. But the eye of these savages, like that 
of the wolf or the tiger, though bright and glassy, had no such depth of 
expression, and seemed only to manifest a wary attention to visible objects 
and the passing scene. It bespoke no inward working as if the mind 
were busy in weaving its woof of reflection, and unfolded no emotion, as 
if some seal were broken and a new page of revelation opened on the 
soul. It seemed indeed but a watchful sentinel to mark outward things, 
not a mirror imaging forth a spirit within. 

Among the savages, in the scene I have described, was the wife of the 
chief ; but she was a subdued and downcast slave, her humble place being 
ever in the rear of the train. On her shone no smile from the master 
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no gentleness from the husband, no tenderness from the father. His 
bronzed features could not reveal sentiments like these, for the bosom 
within was a stranger to them. . 

Such were the master spirits of the savage race. Compare them with 
the individual who addressed them on the occasion in behalf of the pale- 
faces, and consider the difference between savage and civilised man. 
Consider the compass of thought, the vastness of knowledge, the power 
of combination, the richness of fancy, the depth, variety and refinement 
of sentiment which belong to one, and the narrowness of mind, the 
poverty of soul, which characterise the other. And what is the mighty 
magic which thus makes men to differ? 

The easy answer to this interrogation is offered in a single word — 
Education. I know indeed that in common use this only means the 
instruction given at our seminaries. We speak of an English education, 
a liberal education, a fashionable education. In these cases, the word 
has a restricted and technical signification, and includes little more than 
instruction in certain arts and certain branches of knowledge. The 
learned politician who gave as a toast on some public occasion, *' Educa- 
tion, or the three R's, Reading, Riting, and Rithmetic," interpreted the 
word according to this popular acceptation. It has, however, a more 
enlarged sense, and legitimately includes all those influences which 
go to unfold the faculties of man or determine human character. It is 
in this wide sense that education may be offered as explaining the 
difference between savage and civilised man. It is in this sense 
that education is the fashioner of the great human family, including 
every individual of the race. It is in this sense that man is ever 
the subject of education, from the cradle to the grave. It is in this 
sense that it has a force almost realising the heathen notions of destiny. 
We should therefore regard seminary instruction merely as a branch 
of education, not as the whole system ; a link, but not the entire 
chain. In the following pages, I propose to consider the subject in this 
more extended view, and shall endeavour to show, that in limiting our 
notions of education to mere school tuition, we overlook important, 
perhaps the most important, instruments of instruction ; neglect the 
most efficient means of moulding human character; and thus, by a 
common error, do infinite mischief to individuals and society at large. 
Id pursuing this course, I shall bestow particular attention upon the chief 
engine by which character is formed — the Fireside Seminary. In con- 
nexion with this subject, I shall have occasion to speak particularly of the 
Common School, the great auxiliary of the fireside, and shall endeavour 
to suggest some means of rendering it more efficient in accomplishing 
its legitimate ends. 
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The theory which I present to the reader in the following pages is 
briefly this : man comes into, existence marked by his Creator as the 
subject of a peculiar design, which is, that he shall reach the perfection of 
his being through education, lliis point I illustrate by comparisons, 
showing that while all the animal races are incapable of being benefited 
by instruction, and obtain their perfection without it, man can only re- 
ceive the full development of his physical, intellectual and moral faculties 
through a process of teaching and training. •'-, 

While man thus stands in contrast to every other livings thing as the 
subject of education, it is to be remarked, as a part of the 'same great 
scheme of Providence, that the controlling lessons of life, those which 
last the longest, those which result in fixed habits and permanent tastes, 
and usually determine the character for good or ill, are given in early 
life ; that they are given at the fireside seminary ; and that here the 
parent, as well by the ordinance of God as the institutions of society, 
is the teacher. The responsibility of the parent is inferred from these 
premises. If they are founded in truth, it would seem that every reflecting 
father and mother must feel, that, after a provision for the comforts of 
life, education in its true and full sense — the developing and perfecting 
the various physical, moral and intellectual faculties of their children — 
is the first and strongest duty ; and that to sacrifice this, or any part of 
this, for the purpose of acquiring wealth, or station, or honour, or any 
other worldly interest, whether designed for parent or child, is but a sur- 
render to an inferior good and a lesser obligation, of the greatest benefit 
and the highest trust. The Great Lawgiver has nowhere said to parents, 
bestow wealth, honour, or power on your children ; but he has said to 
them, by the very constitution of human nature, educate your children 
wisely, if you would train them up to fulfil their duty and their destiny — 
if you would ensure their escape from misery or promote their chance of 
happiness. It is for parents to decide whether they will follow the plan 
of One who sees the end from the beginning, or be seduced into 
dangerous and fatal error — dangerous and fatal as well to their own 
peace as to that of their children — by the suggestions of worldly vanity 
or current prejudice. 

In this volume, I address myself specially to parents, though I deem 
that the subject may well claim the attention of teachers, of guardians 
of children, and indeed of every member of society. It demands of 
those who are called to the high trust of legislation, whether in our state 
or national assemblies, as well as of all others in authority, deep and 
careful consideration. The poet has said that " the proper study of man- 
kind is man." In treating of education, we are but seeking the best mode 
of influencing mau*s character. Our first step is, then, to understand 
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man's nature. The inquiry into this is that study which is rightly affirmed 
to be the proper business of all. But parents have a higher interest and 
a more imperative duty than others, connected with this subject. They 
are the lawgivers of their children. They lay down the chart by which 
those whom God gives them are to regulate the voyage of life. 
Whether this voyage, therefore, be disastrous or successful, mainly 
depends on parents. 

Having endeavoured to show the power and responsibility of parents 
in respect to education, I have then attempted to point out the proper 
course to be pursued in the government, training, and instruction of 
children. The hints I have given are chiefly drawn from observation, 
but they are only offered as hints, subject to the revision of those more 
experienced than myself. At all events, the subject is of great import- 
ance ; and though I may not have furnished the parent a manual which 
may serve as a guide in the high task of training his children in the way 
in which they should go, I may still succeed in rousing him to inquiry, 
and this will be a great point gained. 

I have but to add, that if, in the following pages, I may sometimes 
appear to be repetitious, I hope it may be excused, from the obvious 
importance of impressing certain leading points upon the mind of the 
reader; and that if I often use familiar illustrations, it may be deemed 
compatible with the design of a work intended for general circulation, 
and in the preparation of which practical effect, not rhetorical daintiness, 
should be the guide of the writer. 
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INTRODUCTION : COMMONNESS A SOURCE OF INDIFFERENCE, 

It is a curious fact, that objects at once the most famih'ar and the most useful, 
are apt to be the last on which we bestow careful investigation and reflection. 
The great elements of physical nature, earth, air, heat, and water, the very instru- 
ments by which we live, move, and have our being,— how seldom do even these 
excite more than a passing notice ! We till the soil, indeed, for it is the fertile 
parent of our daily bread ; yet we rarely look beyond the surface and attempt to 
unfold the mystenes that lie beneath. The air is inhaled at every breath, yet we 
care not whence it cometh or whither it goeth. The principle of heat is the sup- 
porter of animal and vegetable life throu^out the universe ; yet, though it greets 
us each morning with the rising sun, and calls upon us from every shining hul-top 
for our admiration, how rarely do we think of it but as a mere matter of course ! 
And water, — how wonderful, how beautiful, how useful ; yet how seldom do we 
regard it but as the vulgar instrument of daily comfort or daily necessity ! 

All this is susceptible of easy explanation. Familiarity breeds contempt in 
more ways than one. Whatever is new and rare excites curiosity and invites 
attention ; while, on the other hand, commonness begets indifference. We are 
apt to imagine that whatever is familiar is thoroughly understood ; while things 
which are new are fancied to possess properties that do not appear upon the sur- 
face. A drop of water is not really less beautiful or less wonderful than a diamond, 
yet who stops to ponder over the one, or fails to pause and gaze with admiration 
on the other } Thus it is that the useful, the beautiful, the truly wonderful, are 
neglected, because they are common, while we eagerly run after more glittering 
toys, because they are rare. 

Nor is this the fact with respect to material objects alona There are great 
truths, as essential to our moral well-being as are these natural elements to physical 
life, which, from their familiarity, are apt to be treated with indifference or nedect. 
Consider, for instance, the subject of education, to which I propose to cafl the 
reader's attention in the following pages. The importance of tnis was understood 
three thousand years ago. Solomon sets it down as an adage that " if you train 
up a child in the way in which he should go, when he is old he will not depart from 
it." That man comes into the world to receive his character by a process of 
teaching and training, which we call education, is a thing too obvious to have 
escaped the attention of any age. Its importance, therefore, must have beeh 
always admitted and understood. Yet how slow has been the progress of mankind 
towards right action on this subject ! The world has rolled on for six thousand 
years, empires have risen, the arts have flourished, civilization has spread far and 
wide, and all this time the power of education has been known ; yet to this very 
hour there has been but one monarch of the old world who has attempted to bestow 
the benefits of enlightened instruction upon a whole community ; and even this 

B 
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individual^ the present king of Prussia^ may be suspected of a sinister design in 
his scheme of general education. 

But vvhile the rulers of the Eastern Hemisphere have been thus slow in aiding 
the march of human improvement^ there has been a very different state of things 
in the more fortunate country where our lot is cast. From the first settlement of 
New England, the system of general education was conceived and carried into 
practical effect. Our sagacious and philanthropic fatliers foresaw that general 
intelligence among a people was indispensable to self-government, and fdt that 
the light of learning was the birthright of all. This was a great political discovery ; 
and it is the more remarkable when we consider the opinions and practice of that age. 
The importance of education, its omnipotent power over human character, shaping 
it, with the force of destiny, to good or evil uses, was well understood. And from 
the time that Europe began to emerge from the dark ages^ it had been a matter 
of pride with many sovereigns to aid the revival of learning. But how was this 
done } Not by attempting to enlighten the whole community, but by the founding 
of colleges or universities, where a chosen few might be instructed in every branch 
of human knowledge. The idea was to establish institutions on a magnificent 
scale, endow them with ample funds, store them with rich libraries, collect into 
them every kind of philosophical apparatus^ and place them under the guidance 
of men distinguished alike for learning and genius. Here the sons of the rich or 
the favourites of the powerful were to be assembled and instructed. Thus, while 
the people at large were to be left in darkness, a blaze of glorions light was to be 
collected into one focal point. 

Such was the scheme of these sovereigns who have claimed to be regarded as 
the benefactors of mankind. But if we look into their real motives, we shall 
observe that the seminaries which they established or encouraged were little more 
than engines, by which they designed to fortify the despotic power of the crown. 
The university was in fact a mere pillar of state, and designed, not for the 
diffusion of knowledge, but for the support of monarchy. It derived its existence 
from the crown ; it received its revenues from the same source ; the officers were 
appointed by the king or his ministers ; and its whole internal administration was 
under their direct or indirect controL To the crown, then, it owed special alle- 
giance, and, in every emergency, the professors and pupils became its willing 
champions. 

Nor was this all ; for while the government bestowed its munificent favours 
upon the university, education was actually discouraged among the rest of the 
community. Knowledge was even then known to be power, and these crafty despots 
feared its dissemination among the people. They sought therefore to confine it 
to the loyal collie, knowing that it was in this way a mighty weapon which they 
might vneld at peasure. 

Such were the current notions, such the prevalent policy, throughout civilized 
Europe, when our fathers set their foot upon the rock at Plymouth. What a 
glorious bursting of the chains of prejudice did these men display, when they 
adopted, as the very platform of their poUtical system, that every member of society 
was to receive the benefits of enlightened instruction ! Education was not here to 
be the exclusive boon of the few— it was to be shared by the whole people. The 
Bastile of human ignorance, in which European despotism was accustomed to 
imprison the minds of men, was never to be erected on these happy shores. The 
lignt of learning, which tyranny would permit to shine only within the walls of 
the university, was here to spread its rays, not upon the fortunate few alone, but 
upon all alike. The sun, which had been appropriated as of right belonging only 
to a privileged class, was to shed its illumination and bestow its vivifying power 
upon the poor as well as the rich. Such was the great discovery of our pilgrim 
fathers, in opposition to the scheme of despotism, which would concentrate and 
confine knowledge in a university, they songht its diffusion over the people at 
large. 

I need not here trace the progress of education from the settlement of New 
England down to the present time. It is sufficient to say that its importance has 
always been admitted^ and the necessity of ite dissemination over the whole com- 
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rounity has been an established maxim. There may have been times when this great 
object was pursued with less success than at others ; but public opinion has never 
wavered, and public exertion never been remitted, as to this point of social policy. 
Within a few years society seems to have received a new impulse, and the con- 
viction that not only the happiness of private life, but the security of our institutions, 
depends upon the diffusion of knowledge, seems to pervade all classes. Nay, the 
opinion has gone abroad, that education is the only kver which can lift a commu- 
nity from the degradation to which the tendencies of human nature would drag 
mankind. If you would correct a prevalent vice, if you would purify the fountains 
of society, it is admitted that you must bemn with the young. It is difficult to 
change tne character of those who have reached mature age and become the subject 
of established habits. The oak which has struck its roots deep and strong into the 
soil, and whose branches are hardened by time, cannot easily be bent to new 
forms. It is the sapling alone that submits to be trained at the will of the cultivator. 

These are the opinions of society ; and who will deny that they are founded in 
truth, or say that they impute to education undue power*? Yet, in the midst of 
these opinions, while the press is teeming with books, papers, and pamphlets, upon 
this great subject ; while the pulpit presses it upon the attention of the people ; 
while the lecturer before the lyceum and the orator in our legislative halls are 
pouring forth eloquent appeals in behalf of education, is there not danger that we 
are still insensible to its real value, and still ignorant of its reid compass and 
meaning ? I have remarked that familiarity breeds contempt, that commonness 
begets indiflference. May not our very familiarity with this subject lead us into 
habits of viewing it superficially ? Is there not danger that a topic so much dis- 
cussed, the importance of which is so universally admitted, shall become to us, like 
the great elements of nature, earth, air, fire, and water, a matter of course, a thing 
too familiar to need investigation, too common-place to excite our interest ? 

For my own part, I believe there are great discoveries yet to be made on this 
subject, hackneyed as it may seem ; and these are doubtless to result from a more 
thorough understanding of childhood. I would therefore commend the study of 
children not to parents alone, but to all, as they are an interesting and Important 
theme of philosophical inquiry. The chemist delves deep in search of hidden 
acids and alkalies ; the botanist climbs to the top of the Alps or the Andes in 
pursuit of rare flowers ; the mineralogist plunges into the cavern and treads 

* The following representations, from authentic sources, will show how few high crimes are 
committed by educated persons, and leave us to infer the corrective power of instiniction. 

According to statements taken from official reports, more than three-fourths of the convicts 
in the state prisons in New York have either received no education or a very imperfect one. 

The chaplain of the Connecticut state prison, in his last report to the legislature, says, ** Of 
all the convicts who have ever been sent to this prison, no one has had a liberal or classical 
education, or belonged to either of the liberal professions. Almost one-ha^, when committed 
to prison, were unable to write, and one-sixth were unable to read,** 

The chaplain of the Auburn prison, in his last report, says, ** Of two hundred and twenty- 
eight convicts committed last year, fifty-six could raid and write only, fifty could read only, and 
sixty could not read." 

The warden of the new penitentiary in Philadelphia says, ** Of two hundred and seventeen 
prisoners received during the year 1835, sixty-nine can read, eighty-five can read and write, 
sixty-three cannot either read or write. Most of those who can read and write, or read only, do 
it very indiflforently." 

The directors of the Ohio penitentiary say, '* that the whole number of convicta are below 
mediocrity in point of information ; and, indeed, our inquiries and observations have long since 
fully satisfied us, that not only in our own prison, but in others which we have visited or 
inquired after, depraved appetites and corrupt habits, which have led to the commission of 
crime, are usually found with the ignorant, uninformed, duller part of mankind. Of two 
hundred and seventy-six, nearly all below mediocrity, one hundred and seventy-five are grouly 
ignorant, and in point of education scarcely capable of transacting the ordinary business of life. 

The inspectors of the penitentiary in Upper Canada say, '* Of eighty-two, the whole numbor 
of convicts, twenty-seven had inferior education ; thirteen were unedacated." 

** In Pmssia, after the sohool-tystem had been in operation fourteen years, the pnqportion of 
paupers and criminals had decreased thirty-eight per cent.** 
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Utter :he same cries, whether expressive of pain or pleasure. I ioiow ihat some 
bhtls have consifierable powers of iinitation. Tlie parrot may lie taugfai to uttier 
sentences, anH the caged mocking- bird will repeat snatches oi music >^iight from 
the fhate. Bat these powers are of small compass, and oomxned to a lew spedes. 
They not only show a faculty of imitation, bat co some extent i capacity for 
instruction. It mast be remarked, however, rhat these arts, rhus acquired, are not 
material to the existence of their possessors. T!iey Lo not contribute ro their 
happiness, or elevate them in the .>caie of being. The i^y parrot cif :he Brazilian 
^^ve, uttering his wild jargon in freerlom, is a superior bird :o die imprisoned 

Ssrrot 'vho has been tauffht to ^peak, and who. as a liiploma i^ven in evidence of 
is liberal education, has his tongue aevererl in twain. But speech is essential to 
man. It is evidently the design of the Creator that man should be the master of 
an articulate language, and that this should be the |:preat instrument, nut only oi 
communicating ideas, but of unfolding and ampiifving the intellectual powers. 

Thus, while the animal tribes have their language by intuition, man must acquire 
his through the process o{ education. The tongue, the ear, the lungs, ail the oral 
mechanism, consisting of a thousand nerves, muscles, and dbres, must each, and 
all be Instructed, each and all must be caught iif exnerience. each and ail must 
reeeive line upon line, and precept upon precept. Tiie drst aniculate syllable of 
an infant is a gigantic effort. The acquisition of a language^ simple as it may 
seem, is the result of innumerable efibrts of a similar kind. 

Thus far^ oar remarks have been chiefly condned to the physical powers of man 
and animals. While the latter come to thdr perfection in a few nours or a few 
months after their birth, and reach the full development of their laculties without 
instruction, the former aiivances onlv as led forth bv the hand of education. The 
flsh glances through the water; the quadruped roams over the land; the birds put 
forth their varied melody ; and all this with no other tuition than that of instinct. 
God is th«%ir schoolmaster, and his lessons are perfect. But man is subject to a 
different design, fie cannot perform the simple act of walking ; he cannot utter 
an articulate sound ; he cannot even pick up a pin, but through a process of 
teaching and training. If, then, instinct be the law of the animal creation, educa- 
tion is the law of man. It is the law of his physical nature, for by its instni- 
mentality alone can his simplest and commonest realties be unfolded. 

MA.V THR SUBJECT OP EDUCATION" IX RESPECT TO HI3 ESTELLECTUAL 

PACUXTTES. 

het 09 now consider the mental powers of man, as compared with the hi^ier 
animal instincts. We bcsin by repeating the remark, that while man has every- 
tfiinff to learn, the animaftrihei need no instruction. The duck that is hatched 
in the fxtm-yard by the hen, and associates only with companions that shim the 
wafer, marches off to the pool, and, in spite of warning and remonstrance from its 
spctarffian, plunges into tne wave. Here it rides at ease, and manifests a perfect 
kmywledf^ of the element, which it has never seen before. It puts forth its 
pttddles, and manages them with all the dexterity of an expmenced oarsman. 

The waterfowl tnat comes into existence on the reedy margin of some northern 
lake, stays for a time around its birth-place ; but the brief summer is soon passed, 
aad the monitory voice of winter comes upon the breeze. The bird listens to the 
warning, ami, springing high in air, departs for another dime. It needs no chart, 
it asks no compMs. It mistakes not its course, it deviates not from its track. 

Th^re U x Power whote care 

TfAt.hen iu way along that patblesa coast, 
The Aettrl anrl iliimi table air, 

l/tne wanderinjf, but not lost. 

f fow different is it with man ! How slow is the process by which he acooires 
a krwmlMlgc of ohjects arofond him I He can only judge of distances after being 
tanghi W experlenee. He has no knowledge of places except so far as he learns 
Jhem, »fery Inch of hi» progreM depends upoti isiitruction ; every idea is to be 
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acquired; all knowledge comes by tuition. The variouF powen of tkie miml^ like 
those of die body, must be unfolded, trained, and enlarged by education. 

How long and patient, then, must be the study and toil of maii before he can 
acquire that stretch of geographical knowledge, which would aeero to be the iret 
gift of Heaven to the migratory bird ! That feathered voyager, untaugfa:. antl 
often alone, performs a journey of a thousand or two thousand miles, and that in 
the space of a single week. It goes to a country where it has never been before ; 
it pursues a track which is totally new. It flies from a winter which it has never 
tried, and, as if led by the gift of prophecy, proceeds, with the speed and directness 
of an arrow, to find shelter in a region of perpetual summer. There is something 
in all this so wonderful, that many naturalists have been disposed to explain the 
seeming knowledge of birds by supposing it to be communicated by their parents. 
But this would imply an aptness to learn and a force of memory- e\'en more won- 
derful than the difficulty to be explained. Besides, we have instances which show 
this mysterious power of instinct, and at the same time forbid the proposed expla^ 
nation. The passenger pigeon is often taken from London to Paris, and, being 
let loose, goes straight back to its home— a distance of nearly ^ve hundred miles. 
There are persons who niill not belie\'e in miracles ; but what miracle is et^ual to 
this ? And yet we know its reality. We cannot explain the process, but we see 
the fact. We see that instinct is a power which supersedes tlie necessity of 
instruction to the animal creation ; and that, while they are made to be guided by 
this mysterious gift, man is left to the guidance of experience and education. 

In human society, it is found alike convenient and necessary that men hhould 
be distributed into various occupations. Some must be farmers, some carpenters, 
some hunters, and some fishermen. Amongst animals we observe a similar diver- 
sity of pursuits. But it is to be remarked, that, while the latter are instructed by 
nature in their various trades, and supplied by nature with the tools necessary to 
carry them on, mankind are obliged to serve a toilsome apprenticeship of njany 
years, in order to acquire a competent knowledge of the several arts and professions 
to which they devote themselves. 

Thus, we observe that the woodpecker, who is a natural carpenter, supplied with 
a tool that serves both as chisel and mallet, goes untaught to the forest, selects liis 
piece of timber, and forms his abode; and all this without instruction. The 
beaver, who is both carpenter and mason, arcliitect and house-builder, furnished 
with teeth that perform the work of the axe and saw, and a tail which discharges 
the office of a trowel — he too performs his work, not by the plummet and the rule, 
nor after the plans of a draughtsman, but from the simple lessons of instinct. 
The bittern that wades along we pool is a fisherman that seldom fails to secure 
his prize, when he thrusts his spear into the water. The hawk is a sportsman tliat 
rarely stoops in vain upon his prey. The pensive heron, tliat stands while tlie tide 
is out in the briny mud, is an ovster-catcher by profession. And all these, as soon 
aa they are hatched and have taxen to their wings, go straight to their several voca- 
tions, without a single lesson, and yet with a perfect understanding of them. How 
different is the lot of man ! How many are the trials, how long the practice, be- 
fore he can become instructed in even the commonest pursuits by wliich a mere 
livelihood is to be obtained ! 

In modern times, the art of committing ideas to paper has been extended and 
perfected by the art of printing. This has widened the field of knowledge, and 
offered facilities for education unknown to former ages. In our day, a man cannot 
rise to a level with his fellow-men without being able to read. But how slow and 
tedious is the process by which the child is taught the alphabet, and then Uught 
to combine syllables into words, and words into sentences ! How many months 
of toil are required to compass this common, but necessary branch of education I 
It is not so with the brute creation. All Acknowledge necessary to their existence, 
all that is required for the fulfilment of their duty and then- destiny, is the gift of 
God. They need to learn no alphabet at the point of the penknife ; they need no 
admonition from the birch or the ferule ! 
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MAN THE SUBJECT OF EDUCATION IN RESPECT TO HIS MORAL 

FACULTIES. 

We have spoken of man's physical nature, and shown that this is subject to the 
great law of education. We have noticed his intellectual powers, the exalted gift 
of reason, and shown that this, too, is unfolded by a process of tuition and training. 

But there is another most important point of consideration. Of all the various 
sentient beings which people this vast universe, man is the only one that has been 
permitted to taste of the tree of knowledge of good and evil. He is the only being 
that has a moral nature ; the only being that is capable of perceiving beauty in 
virtue and deformity in vice ; the only being that nas a capacity to distinguish 
between truth and falsehood, between equity and injustice; between right and 
wrong; the only being in whose breast Heaven has established the holy tribunal 
of conscience. Man, then, alone, of all the creation, has moral facilities. 

It would be easy to illustrate this position, and show the difference between man 
and animals in respect to moral perceptions. Let us take the golden rule, laid 
down by our Saviour, which is the basis of justice between man and man — " Do 
to another as you would have another do to you.'' This is no sooner presented to 
the human mind than its force is perceived, and the obligation to obey it felt. But 
animals are utterly destitute of a capacity for such perceptions. Might, with them, 
is the universal rule of right. The dog snatches the bone from the cat by the 
: farescriptive privilege of mastery. The raven yields the carcass to the vulture; 
the vulture retires and waits till the feast of the sea-eagle is done. The hungry 
jackal surrenders his prey to the wolf; the wolf gives up his to the hyena. Thus, 
throughout the brute creation, there is no recognition of any principle of justice ; 
no judge or jury but force; no otlier rule of nght than that the weak must yield 
to the strong. 

I once met with a beautiful and striking example of the perception of equity in 
a child, in reference to the seeming injustice on the part of tne bald eagle, described 
by Wilson the ornithologist. The reader is probably familiar with the famous 
passage, in which the author depicts the king of birds as robbing the fish-hawk of 
the prey he has snatched from the bosom of the lake. The child, a boy of about 
seven years old, read the passage with great interest, and at first seemed only filled 
with the vivid picture presented to his imagination ; but after a little while he 
asked, with a countenance that bespoke a painful emotion, '* Was it not wicked 
for the eagle to get away the fish that the hawk had taken out of the water.'' " 

And man in his moral, as well as his other faculties, is also the subject of educa- 
tion. I have already quoted the words of the inspired proverbialist, affirming that 
the child trained up in the way in which he should go, will not depart from it in 
after years. And let it be remarked that he attaches no conditions ; he adds no 
qualifications. The maxim is positive, and involves the doctrine that the moral 
nature of man may be formed and moulded by education. And this, though uttered 
three thousand years ago, corresponds with every-day observation. *' Just as the 
twig is bent, the tree*s inclined,' is a passage which illustrates the power of culti- 
vation over the soul as well as the mind. 1 he heart has often been compared, and 
with apt propriety, to a field, which may be cultivated like a garden, and, divested 
of noxious weeds, made redolent of flowers and fruit ; or, left to the wild luxuri- 
ance of passion, it may resemble the overgrown forest, whose thickets are infested 
by the adder and the scorpion. 

All this is well understood. It is also admitted that man's moral nature is the 
most exalted portion of his being. Virtue is superior to knowledge; the good man 
is ranked as superior to the great man. ''An nonest man's the noblest work of 
God." The Scriptures ever give the first place to the righteous man, the man of 
high moral character ; not to the man of genius or talent. The highest exercise 
of reason is in the discovery of moral truth. The intellect is thus made to be the 
pioneer, the servant of the soul. 

Yet the high gift of moral faculties is not bestowed without conditions. If a 
man use them wisely, they will ensure happiness ; if otherwise, they will work out 
his ruin. With the power to perceive tne beauty of vir»« and the deformity of 
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vice^ he must follow the one if he would he happy, and shun the other at his peril. 
This is the weighty condition, and it cannot he resisted or evaded. The law is 
coiled around the soul of man, and while that soul endures it cannot he shaken off. 
It is the law of the moral universe, and is as pervading and inflexihle as the 
principle of gravitation, which draws hack to the earth a stone hurled into the air, 
while, at the same time, it reaches to the planets, and sustains the halance of the 
heavens. It is a law ordained hy Omnipotence and administered by Omniscience. 

If, then, man has moral faculties; if these are the highest portion of his nature; 
if upon their right exercise his happiness depends ; and if these are subject to the 
great law of education ; how important, how supremely important, is that educa- 
tion ! I shall hereafter return to this topic, and attempt to explain why there is 
no systematic provision in our schools for moral culture, and why this most essen- 
tial branch of education is too often neglected altogether, or left to the uncertain 
and capricious management of parents. For the present, I content myself with a 
few illustrations of the force of moral culture, with a view to impress upon the 
mind of the reader the fact that the heart is subject to the law of education ; that 
as the body may be trained to health, grace, and vigour, as the intellect may be 
stored like a granary with the varied harvest of knowledge, so the soul may be 
imbued with the love of truth, justice, and charity ; that by proper culture the 
noxious weeds of passion may be checked or eradicated, and the fragrant flowers 
of virtue made to spread their immortal bloom over the spirit. 

Whoever has watched children with care, has noticed that any passion or feeling 
becomes stronger by repetition. In the first instance, it is dim and feeble ; in the 
second^ it is more vivid and vigorous. By degrees it grows stronger; and when, 
at length, it has become habitual, it is not only very apt and ready to return, but, 
like a vicious horse, it seizes the bit, and rushes forward in defiance of all control. 
Indulgence is the great principle of nutriment and culture to human passion. It 
is as the sun and rain and rich soil to v^etation. Thus, the indulged child 
becomes passionate, and gives himself up as easily to the gusty caprices of his 
humour as the seared leaf to the breeze. Thus, the savage, b^ dwelling constantly 
upon thoughts of war, cherishes the spirit of revenge, until it becomes the master 
of his being. Thus, the miser, by perpetual poring over his gains, tramples down 
every better feeling, that avarice may nourish, spread wide its branches, and over- 
shadow the soul. 

It is the same with virtuous or vicious impulses ; exercise is the principle of 

culture. There is this difference, however, that the latter appear to be most prompt 

and ready to spring up in the heart, if some kindly influence do not interfere to 

check them and sow better seed in their place. 

Yes — ^for the smoothest lake hath waves 

Within its bosom, which will rise 

And revel when the tempest raves ; 

Tiie cloud will come o*er gentlest skies : 

And not a favourM spot on earth 

The fuiTowing ploughman finds, but there 

The rank and ready weeds have birth, 

Sown by the winds to mock his care. 
***** * 

The spark for ever tends to flame ; 

The ray that quivers in the plash 
Of yonder river is the same 

That feeds the lightning^s ruddy flash 
The summer-breeze that fans the rose. 

Or eddies down some flowery path. 
Is but the infant gale that blows 

To-morrow with the whirlwind's wrath. 

But while the evil passions are thus quick and eager to spring into exercise, and 
while even gentle and good feelings are prone to excess, still, the principles of 
virtue are capable of being established in the heart By being dierished, they 
become strong; by being founded in reason, they become fixed pillars, supporting 
the beautiful edifice of a consistent and just motel c3cax«)a<cx---^Y0d(i«K^tt»^ 
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most glorious spectacle to be seen on this earth. And let it be remembered, that 
as indulgence -and exercise fpye actiyity and vigour to bad passions, so, on the 
o[>ntrar7, if permitted to sleep, the^r become feeble and reluctant to rise into exer- 
tion. As the arm of a man tied up in a sling gradually loses strength, and becomes 
averse to motion, so any human passion^ laid long to rest, wakes with difficulty, 
and acts with enfeebled vigour. 

MAN DISTINGUISHED FROM ALL OTHER LIVING THINGS. AS THE 

SUBJECT OF EDUCATION. 

Our slight survey of the progress of man, £rom infancy to maturity, shows that 
in the development of his physical, mental, and moral faculties, ne is wholly 
dependent upon education. A comparison of man with other animated beings 
shows, that while he comes into existence with everything to learn, they are 
endowed with an instinct which supplies them with all the arts and knowledge 
they require* Man, then, is made to be the subject of education; and in this he 
stands in contrast to every other living thing. • It is true that some animals have 
a limited capacity far instruction. You miay teach the elephant to bear burdens ; 
you may train the ox to the plough, the horse to the harness, and the dog to the 
chase. You may thus render these animals subservient to the profit, the lueasure, 
or the caprice of man ; but you do not confer on them any art which improves 
their condition, increases their happiness, or raises them above their fellow brutes. 
But it is otherwise with man. Heaven has imparted to him the mighty gift of 
reason, and permitted him to taste of die immortal fruit yielded by the tree of 
knowledge of good and evil, and endowed him with an independent and inde- 
structible existence. He is destined to pass from one gradation to another, as he 
ascends in the scale of knowledge ; but experience is the process by which his 
fiu;ulties must be unfolded, education the ladder by which he must rise to the 
perfection of his being. The Creator has bestowed various instincts on the 
brute creation; and these are so wonderful in their power, that they seem like 
scintillations struck out from the Omniscient Mind, and loaned to animals during 
their limited existence. But these creatures are not free agents ; the knowledge 
they possess is not acquired, and is not their own. They are ever held by the 
leading-strings of instinct; they are ever under the conservatorship of Heaven. 
But man is £ee ; he acts from his own choice ; he exerts his own faculties. These 
are distinct and peculiar, setting him apart from the rest of creation, and marking 
him as the subject of a higher design and a loftier destiny. As the pyramids of 
Egypt have stood forth on the plains of Gizeh for four thousand years, the giants 
of human architecture, diallenging and defying the rivalry of later ages, so man 
is a monument reared beyond me approach of competition from Nature^s other 
works. The' instinct of animals is indeed marvellous, and might seem in some 
things to surpass the gift of reason. But compare the most skilful works of 
animals with those of man. Compare the village of the beaver with a human 
dty. Compare its shapeless mounds of sticks and stones with one of our large 
towns, including its paved streets, illuminated at night by gas ; its lofty dwellings, 
many of them enriched and embellished with a thousand ingenious luxuries; its 
diversified arts, its varied institutions, its libraries filled with exhaustless lore, its 
merchandise gadiered from every quarter of the globe ; its ships, which are taught 
to tread fearl^y the paths of the deep I Make this comparison of the city of the 
beaver with the city of man, and you measure the distance between animal and 
human nature, between the force m instinct and the power of education ! 

We must observe, too, that while instinct marks the animal races as limited in 
their capacity, it also marks them as limited in their duration ; and that while 
education opens to man a boundless field of improvement, it shows that he is destined 
for an endless existence. God has assigned to every species of the animal creation 
a boundary, beyond which they cannot pass. To them, there is no onward 
progress. They reach not by gradual develkipment, but at once, and without the 
aid of instniotion, the perfeeaon of their -being. To this point nature says they. 
o>j bat no f«rther. Here shall thdr existence bestayed. No knging hopei^ 
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no yearning anticipations for something beyond, are kindled in the breast. Death 
is not to them a curtain, which may be hfted, and behind which they desire to 
look. It is an impenetrable real, which stops their view, and for ever intercepts 
their progress. 

But man first creeps, then walks. In infancy his intellect is feeble, and depends 
upon the imperfect senses for its development. JBut reason soon unfolds its powers ; 
and who can stay its march ? The imagination spreads its wing ; and who can 
check its flight ? Man is distinguished from everything else as a progressive being. 
Day by day he accumulates knowledge, day by day his faculties advance in power 
and development. He feels that his march is onward, and anticipation takes 
wing, and rises to hopes of immortality. And God has thus written in man's 
very nature, that these hopes are founded in truth. He has set his seal on man as 
coined for eternity. It is to deny the image and superscription of one mightier 
than Csesar, to deny that tliis gradual development of man's powers, and the hopes 
that rise from the consciousness of such a process, point to immortality as his 
assured destiny. 

INFERENCES. 

We have come, then, to this conclusion, that it is the law of man*s nature that 
his ph^rsical, moral, and intellectual faculties must be unfolded by education; that 
man without education is a savage, but little elevated above the brutes that perish ; 
while, by means of education, he may be exalted to a rank but Uttle lower than the 
angels. By proper treatment, the body may be trained to grace, activity, and 
endurance ; by instruction, the mind may be enriched with exhaustless stores of 
knowledge and wisdom ; by education, the evil passions may be laid to habitual 
repose, while the nobler and more generous qualities may be developed, and 
brought into such prompt and habitual action, as to pervade the whole character. 
Education, then, may be the instrument of rendering tlie highest and most 
exalted pcurtions of our nature triumphant over the grosser attributes of flesh and 
blood. 

Education, then, is the lever, and the only lever, that canhft mankind from the 
native mire of ignorance. That lever is put into our hands ; and how shall we 
use it? We live in a civilised community. Every individual among us can 
understand the value of that culture which raises a man from the savage to the 
civilised state. Is it not the duty of every person to use his utmost efforts to 
carry the benefits of this culture to each member of society ? I speak not now 
exclusively to the parent To him I shall hereafter address myself with a particular 
and earnest desire to win his ear. But I speak to the community at large. Is 
there a member of society who can look on the rising generation, and say that he 
has no interest in this matter ? If so, then is he self-exiled from his race, cut off 
from all sympathy with his kindred and his kind. That man who is thus cold 
and thus indifferent, must be wrapped in the gloom of miserable ignorance, or 
encased in the triple mail of selfishness. Like ice in a refrigerator, surrounded by 
a non-conducting layer of charcoal, to shut out the chance of being influenced by 
the breath of summer, he is bound in the chill security of that philosophy which 
lays down its code of life in a single dogma, — tabe oare of no. 1. 1 There let 
him rest. To such I speak not. 1 speak to those who acknowledge and feel the 
obligation to promote the best interests of the whole community, as far as tliey are 
able. And this does not permit a regard onl^ to the present hour, but it demands 
the exercise of that high gift of reason, which enables us to read the future by a 
perusal of the past. And whether we look to the present or coming gen^ation, 
is not education one of those great interests which wisdom calls upon us to cherish ? 
Is it not the grand instrument by which the human race must be exalted? Is it 
not the power, indicated by the plain teachings of nature, by which man is to be 
redeemed from ignorance 1 And is there any one who is willing to take upon 
himself the trust conferred upon everf member of civilised society, and lay it 
down again, having done nothing for this great cause? 

If oar view of this sulgect be right ; if Siucatioa is the kw of man's nature^ aa 
instinct.ii the law of animals; ifmaaiamackedM^bdtiNX^tMX^v^McJ^ 
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individual, the present king of Prussia, may be suspected of a anister design in 
his scheme of general education. 

But vihile the rulers of the Eastern Hemisphere have been thus slow in aiding 
the march of human improvement, there has been a very different state of things 
in the more fortunate country where our lot is cast. From the first settlement of 
New England, the system of general education was conceived and carried into 
practical effect. Our sagacious and philanthropic fathers foresaw that general 
intelligence among a people was indispensable to self-government, and felt that 
the light of learning was the birthright of all. This was a great political discovery ; 
and it is the more remarkable when we consider the opinions and practice of that age. 
The importance of education, its omnipotent power over human character, shaping 
it, with the force of destiny, to good or evil uses, was well understood. And from 
the time that Europe began to emerge from the dark ages, it had been a matter 
of pride with many sovereigns to aid the revival of learning. But how was this 
done ? Not by attempting to enlighten the whole community, but by the founding 
of colleges or universities, where a chosen few might be instructed in every branch 
of human knowledge. The idea was to establish institutions on a magnificent 
scale, endow them with ample funds, store them with rich libraries, collect into 
them every kind of philosophical apparatus, and place them under the guidance 
of men distinguished alike for learning and genius. Here the sons of the rich or 
the favourites of the powerful were to be assembled and instructed. Thus, while 
the people at large were to be left in darkness, a blaze of glorious light was to be 
collected into one focal point. 

Such was the scheme of these sovereigns who have claimed to be regarded as 
the benefactors of mankind. But if we look into their real motives, we shall 
observe that the seminaries which they established or encouraged were little more 
than engines, by which they designed to fortify the despotic power of the crown. 
The university was in fact a mere pillar of state, and designed, not for the 
diffusion of knowledge, but for the support of monarchy. It derived its existence 
from the crown ; it received its revenues from the same source ; the officers were 
appointed by the king or his ministers ; and its whole internal administration was 
under their direct or indirect control. To the crown, then, it owed special alle- 
giance, and, in every emergency, the professors and pupils became its willing 
champions. 

Nor was this all ; for while the government bestowed its munificent favours 
upon the university, education was actually discouraged among the rest of the 
community. Knowledge was even then known to be power, and these crafty despots 
feared its dissemination among the people. They sought therefore to confine it 
to the loyal college, knowing that it was m this way a mighty weapon which they 
might wield at pleasure. 

Such were the current notions, such the prevalent policy, throughout civilized 
Europe, when our fathers set their foot upon the rock at Plymouth. What a 
glorious bursting of the chains of prejudice did these men display, when they 
adopted, as the very platform of their political system, that every member of society 
was to receive the benefits of enlightened instruction ! Education was not here to 
be the exclusive boon of the few— it was to be shared by the whole people. The 
Bastile of human ignorance, in which European despotism was accustomed to 
imprison the minds of men, was never to be erected on these happy shores. The 
lignt of learning, which tyranny would permit to shine only within the walls of 
the university, was here to spread its rays, not upon the fortunate few alone, but ' 
upon all alike. The sun, which had been appropriated as of right belonging only 
to a privileged class, was to shed its illumination and bestow its vivifjdng power 
upon the poor as well as the rich. Such was the great discovery of our pilgrim 
fathers, in opposition to the scheme of despotism, which would concentrate and 
confine knowledge in a university, they sought its diffusion over the people at 
large. 

I need not here trace the progress of education from the settlement of New 
England down to the present time. It is sufficient to say that its importance has 
always been admitted, and the necessity of its dissemination over the whole com- 
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rounity has been an established maxun. There may have been times when this great 
object was pursued with less success than at others ; but public opinion has never 
wavered, and public exertion never been remitted, as to this point of social policy. 
Within a few years society seems to have received a new impulse, and the con- 
viction that not only the happiness of private life, but the security of our institutions, 
depends upon the diffusion of knowledge, seems to pervade all classes. Nay, the 
opinion has gone abroad, that education is the only lever which can lift a commu- 
nity from the degradation to which the tendencies of human nature would drag 
mankind. If you would correct a prevalent vice, if you would purify the fountains 
of society, it is admitted that you must be^n with the youn^. It is difficult to 
change the character of those who have reached mature age and become the subject 
of established habits. The oak which has struck its roots deep and strong into the 
soil, and whose branches are hardened by time, cannot easily be bent to new 
forms. It is the sapling alone that submits to be trained at the will of the cultivator. 

These are the opinions of society ; and who will deny that they are founded in 
truth, or say that they impute to education undue power*? Yet, in the midst of 
these opinions, while the press is teeming with booKs, papers, and pamphlets, upon 
this great subject ; while the pulpit presses it upon the attention of the people ; 
while the lecturer before the lyceum and the orator in our legislative halls are 
pouring forth eloquent appeals in behalf of education, is there not danger that we 
are still insensible to its real value, and still ignorant of its real compass and 
meaning ? I have remarked that familiarity breeds contempt, that commonness 
begets indifference. May not our very familiarity with this subject lead us into 
habits of viewing it superficially ? Is there not danger that a topic so much dis- 
cussed, the importance of which is so universally admitted, shall become to us, like 
the great elements of nature, earth, air, fire, and water^ a matter of course, a thing 
too familiar to need investigation, too common-place to excite our interest ? 

For my own part, I believe there are great discoveries yet to be made on this 
subject, hackneyed as it may seem ; and these are doubtless to result from a more 
thorough understanding of childhood. I would therefore commend the study of 
children not to parents alone, but to all, as they are an interesting and important 
theme of philosophical inquiry. The chemist ddves deep in search of bidden 
acids and alkalies ; the botanist climbs to the top of the Alps or the Andes in 
pursuit of rare flowers ; the mineralogist plunges into the cavern and treads 

* The following representations, from authentic souicei, will show how few high crimes are 
committed hy educated persons, and leave us to infer the corrective power of instruction. 

According to statements taken from official reports, more than three-fourths of the convicts 
in the state prisons in New York have either received no education or a very imperfect one. 

The chaplain of the Connecticut state prison, in his last report to the legislature, says, " Of 
all the convicts who have ever been sent to this prison, no one has had a liberal or classical 
education, or belonged to either of the liberal professions. Almost one-half t when committed 
to prison, were unable to write ^ and one-sixth were unable to read** 

The chaplain of the Auburn prison, in his last report, says, " Of two hundred and twenty- 
eight convicts committed last year, fifty-six could read and write only, fifty could read only, and 
sixty could not read.'' 

The warden of the new penitentiary in Philadelphia says, *' Of two hundred and seventeen 
prisoners received during the year 1835, sixty-nine can read, eighty-five can read and write, 
sixty-three cannot either read or write. Most of those who can read and write, or read only, do 
it very indiflfcrently." 

The directors of the Ohio penitentiary say, '* that the whole number of convicta are below 
mediocrity in point of information ; and, indeed, our inquiries and observations have long since 
fully satisfied us, that not only in our own prison, but in others which we have visited or 
inquired after, depraved appetites and corrupt habits, which have led to the commission of 
crime, are usually found with the ignorant, uninformed, duller part of mankind. Of two 
hundred and seventy-six, nearly all below mediocrity, one hundred and seventy-five are grossly 
ignorant, and in point of education scarcely capable of transacting the ordinary business of life. 

The inspectors of the penitentiary in Upper Canada say, '* Of eighty- two, the whole numbor 
of convicts, twenty-seven had inferior education ; thirteen were unedacated." 

** In Prussia, after the school-system had been in operation fourteen years, the pro^rtioiL oC 
paupers and criminals had decreased thirty-eight per cent,** 
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the dizzy edge of the precipice, in his eager chase after new minerals. I refer the 
reader to a more fruitful source of the wonderful and the beautiful. Study child- 
hood. Be not too eager. for the remote, when the near and the familiar are so 
worthy of attention. Remember the Grecian philosopher who tumbled into a 
ditch while gazing at the stars. Be not discouraged from this subject because it 
may seem trite. — Sir Isaac Newton was one day in an orchard, and saw an apple 
fall from a tree. To most, this incident might seem too common to deserye 
investigation. But the great philosopher knew that the profoundest truths lie 
wrapped up in the occurrences of every-day life. He askea himself the question, 
why did the apple fall to the ground, rather than rise to the clouds? By what 
power is it, that if any substance is thrown into the air, it is forcibly pulled back 
to the earth? He pursued these inquiries till he made the most stupendous 
discovery of modern times, and disclosed to mankind that principle of gravitation 
upon which the mechanism of the heavens is balanced. Be not repelled, then, 
from the subject to which I ask your attention, because it is common. Remember 
the example of the great philosopher. Remember the words of one greater than 
he, who has said in regard to children, *' Suffer them to come unto me, for of such 
is the kingdom of heaven.*' 

THE TRUE END OF PHILOSOPHICAL INQUIRY. 

To the careless or casual observer, the works of nature present an assemblage of 
objects without plan, arrangement, or design. To him, the surface of the earth 
seems but a disorganized mass of rocks, stones, and soils ; to him, the various tribes 
of animals are but as a confused Babel; and the vegetable kingdom a perplexing 
and bewildering maze of trees, plants, and shrubs. But to the patient and philo- 
sophical student of nature, these fields of science assume a very different aspect. 
To him, the rugged hills and mountains are susceptible of classification, and the 
very stones scattered over their surface are known to have their minutest particles 
arranged in precise angles, according to an inflexible law. To him the animal 
kingdom unfolds a stupendous system of living beings, rising in regular gradation ; 
from the sponge, that links the animal to the vegetable world, up to man, who 
stands at the head of creation. To him, the boundless variety of the forest and 
the field, of tree and plant, of leaf and flower, are marshalled forth in all the order 
of a well-appointed army. Thus it is that nature unfolds her beautiful mysteries 
to the student of her works. Thus it is that, while the thoughtless and the 
indifferent stumble on through Ufe, either blindfolded by ignorance or distracted 
by doubt, the philosopher is admitted into the temple of truth and instructed in 
the ways of Providence. And what is the grand result to which one thus initiated 
at last arrives? It is this — that in all the works of God there is design ; that in 
the animal, mineral, and v^etable kingdom there is organization, system, arrange- 
ment; that in the shapeless stone, the blade of grass, the buzzing insect, and toe 
grazing quadruped, — in each and all, there are conclusive proofs of contrivance, 
proceeding from One who acts according to a settled plan, and regulates his various 
works by universal and immutable principles. 

Now it is one of the great objects of all philosophy, as well that of every-day life 
as that of the more abstruse student, to discover the design of the Creator in his 
various works, or, in other words, to discover the laws of nature. If the gardener 
desires success in the cultivation of a plant, he endeavours to find out the dimate 
which is most genial to it, the soil in which it thrives best, and the positions 
which it seems to choose; that is to say, he seeks to understand its nature, and, 
having made himself acquainted with this, he adapts his cultivation to it. He 
does not attempt to change its nature, for experience has taught him that this 
would be ridiculous and vain. Having once ascertained the design of its Maker, 
he follows out that design, and attempts in no other way to bring the object of his 
care to perfection. 

Thus, in the treatment of animals, our object being to raise them to the highest 
state of improvement, we consult the design of the Creator in their formation ; in 
other words, we endeavour to find out the laws which regulate their natnre^ and 
follow the indications thus afforded with implicit obedience. 
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Suck is the philosophy of every-day life, and such is all true philosophy. Its 
end is to discover the designs of the Creator^ for we know that these proceed from 
omniscience, and any human attempt to go heyond them would he presumptuous 
folly. It is the highest otrject of human reason to search out and comprehend the 
laws of nature, or me designs of the Creator, and, having done this, common sense 
teaches us that we may safely follow the lead which is thus afforded us. 

MAN DESIGNED BY HIS CREATOR TO BE THE SUBJECT OP 

EDUCATION. 

If, then, our inquiry were as to the hest means of improving the condition 
of man, we should first investigate his nature, or seek to discover the design of 
the Creator in his formation. We should hegin with the infant, watch the 
development of its faculties, and study the process by which these are un- 
folded. We should go on, through childhood and youth, to maturity, and see 
if we could perceive any leading principle or design, through which the intel- 
lectual, moral, and physical powers are unfolded and perfected. To aid in this 
inquiry, we should make a comparison between man and the mere animal 
creation, carefully noting down those points in which he may resemble, or differ 
from, them. The plain inference that would result from such an inquiry is this 
— that while all omer animated beings are incapable of instruction, and reach 
their perfection without it, man is designed to be the subject of education ; that 
through education his facilities receive their development ; that by education alone 
he can reach the end and design of his being. 

MAN THE SUBJECT OP EDUCATION IN RELATION TO HIS PHYSICAL 

NATURE. 

Let us for a moment follow out this plan of investigation. We begin with the 
infant, and compare it with various young animals. Most quadrupeds are able 
to waUc in a few hours after their birth. In this, they need no instruction beyond 
that instinct which is bom with them. But before the infant can perform this 
apparently simple act, he must go through the long and tedious training of twelve 
months. He must make ten thousand efforts before be can command the use of 
his limbs ; he must make trial after trial ; he must be aided and instructed ; in 
short, every muscle in his body is to be educated to perform its task. 

There are many birds, particularly those of the gallinaceous tribe, which in 
twelve hours after they are hatched run about and pick up seeds, selecting them 
with careful discrimination from amidst the earth and gravel among which they are 
scattered. How different is it with the infant ! How many efforts must it make 
before it can even pick up a pin ! It is, in the first place, to acquire a knowledge 
of distances ; it must then learn to measure these with its arm ; that arm, too, 
must be instructed ; the thumb and finger must be taught. All this various 
knowledge must be acquired by patient training, and brought to harmonize in one 
effort. Thus, an act which animals perform instinctively, and immediately after 
they come into existence, cannot be performed by a child until it has passed 
through an elaborate education of several months. 

The animal tribes have no articulate language, but such as they have is intuitive. 
How far it is the instrument of communicating ideas, we cannot precisely deter- 
mine ; but we know that their various cries are understood by them, and serve, to 
some extent, the purposes of our more artificial and arbitrary modes of speech. 
These cries are universal in the several species, and are not adopted from imitation, 
but from instinct. The young duck that is hatched and reared by the hen does 
not imitate the notes of its foster-mother, but makes precisely the same sound as 
the parent that gave it existence. If you take the eggs of various birds, and 
cause them to be hatched in one nest, the young ones will severally break forth 
with the language of their several parents. In Japan and China, it is common to 
hatch chickens by steam, and I have seen the same process in London. These 
chickwis, cut off from all intercourse with their ldadx«i^^'i\wissi..^«^^ss^ 
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utter the same cries, -whether expressive of pain or pleasure. I know that some 
birds have considerable powers of imitation* The parrot may be taught to utter 
sentences^ and the caged mocking-bird will repeat snatches of music caught from 
the flute. But these powers are of small compass, and confined to a few species. 
They not only show a faculty of imitation, but to some extent a capacity for 
instruction. It must be remarked, however, that these arts, thus acquired, are not 
material to the existence of their possessors. They do not contribute to their 
^happiness, or elevate them in the scale of being. The gay parrot of the Brazilian 
/ grove, uttering his wild jargon in freedom, is a superior bird to the imprisoned 
/ parrot, who has been taught to spealcVand who, as a diploma given in evidence of 
^'~nis liberal education, has nis tongue severed in twain. But speech is essential to 
man. It is evidently the design of die Creator that man should be the master of 
an articulate language, and that this should be the great instrument, not only of 
communicating ideas, but of unfolding and amplifying the intellectual powers. 

Thus, while the animal tribes have uieir language by intuition, man must acquire 
his through the process of education. The tongue, the ear, the lungs, all the oral 
mechanism, consisting of a thousand nerves, muscles, and fibres, must each and 
all be instructed, each and all must be taught of experience, each and all must 
receive line upon line, and precept upon precept. Tiie first articulate syllable of 
an infant is a gigantic effort. The acquisition of a language, simple as it may 
seem, is the result of innumerable efforts of a similar kind. 

Thus far, our remarks have been chiefly confined to the physical powers of roan 
and animals. While the latter come to their perfection in a few hours or a few 
months after their birth, and reach the full development of their faculties without 
instruction, the former advances only as led forth by the hand of education. The 
fish glances through the water; the quadruped roams over the land; the birds put 
forth their varied melody ; and all this with no other tuition than that of instinct. 
God is their schoolmaster, and his lessons are perfect. But man is subject to a 
different design. He cannot perform the simple act of walking ; he cannot utter 
an articulate sound ; he cannot even pick up a pin, but through a process of 
teaching and training. If, then, instinct be the law of the animal creation, educa- 
tion is the law of man. It is ihe law of his physical nature, for by its instru* 
mentality alone can his simplest and commonest Acuities be unfolded. 

MAN THE SUBJECT OP EDUCATION IN RESPECT TO HIS INTELLECTUAL 

FACULTIES. 

Let us now consider the mental powers of man, as compared with the higher 
animal instincts. We begin by repeating the remark^ that while man. has every- 
thing to learn, the animal tribes need no instruction. The duck that is hatched 
in me barn-yard by the hen, and associates only with companions that shun the 
water, marches off^to the pool, and, in spite of warning and remonstrance from its 
guar^an, plunges into tne wave. Here it rides at ease, and manifests a perfect 
knowledge of Uie element, which it has never seen before. It puts forth its 
paddles, and manages them with all the dexterity of an experienced oarsman. 

The waterfowl mat comes into existence on the reedy margin of some northern 
lake, stays for a time around its birth-place ; but the brief summer is soon passed, 
aud the monitory voice of winter comes upon the breeze. The bird listens to the 
warning, and, springing high in air, departs for another clime. It needs no chart, 
it asks no compass. It mistakes not its course, it deviates not from its track. 

There is a Power whose care 

Teaches its vfzy along that pathless coast, 
The desert and illimitable air. 

Lone wandering, but not lost. 

How different is it with man I How slow it the process by which he acgoires 

a luiowledge of oljects around him I He can only judge of distances after being 

taught by experience. He has no knowledge of j^laees except so far as he learns 

ibea, Ev&j inch. o£ his progress dependa upou inattuetlon ; every idea is to be 
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acquired; all knowledge comes by tuition. The various powers of the mind^ like 
those of Uie body, must be unfolded, trained, and enlarged by education. 

How long and patient, then, must be the study and toil of man before he can 
acquire that stretch of geographical knowledge, which would seem to be the free 
gift of Heaven to the migratory bird ! That feathered voyager, untaught, and 
often alone, performs a journey of a thousand or two thousand miles, and that in 
the space of a single week. It goes to a country where it has never been before ; 
it pursues a track which is totally new. It flies from a winter which it has never 
tried, and, as if led by the gift of prophecy, proceeds, with the speed and directness 
of an arrow, to find shelter in a region of perpetual summer. There is something 
in all this so wonderful, that niany naturalists have been disposed to explain the 
seeming knowledge of birds by supposing it to be communicated by their parents. 
But this would imply an aptness to learn and a force of memory even more won- 
derful than the difficulty to be explained. Besides, we have instances which show 
this mysterious power of instinct, and at the same time forbid the proposed expla^ 
nation. The passenger pigeon is often taken from London to Paris, and, being 
let loose, goes straight back to its home—a distance of nearly five hundred miles. 
There are persons who will not believe in miracles ; but what miracle is equal to 
this ? And yet we know its reality. We cannot explain the process, but we see 
the fact. We see that instinct is a power which supersedes the necessity of 
instruction to the animal creation ; and that, while they are made to be guided by 
this mysterious gift, man is left to the guidance of experience and education. 

In Human society, it is found alike convenient ana necessary that men should 
be distributed into various occupations. Some must be farmers, some carpenters, 
some hunters, and some fishermen. Amongst animals we observe a similar diver- 
sity of pursuits. But it is to be remarked, that, while the latter are instructed by 
nature in their various trades, and supplied by nature with the tools necessary to 
carry them on, mankind are obliged to serve a toilsome apprenticeship of many 
years, in order to acquire a competent knowledge of the several arts and professions 
to which they devote themselves. 

Thus, we observe that the woodpecker, who is a natural carpenter, supplied with 
a tool that serves both as chisel and mallet, goes untaught to the forest, selects his 
piece of timber, and forms his abode; and all this without instruction. The 
beaver, who is both carpenter and mason, architect and house-builder, furnished 
with teeth that perform the work of the axe and saw, and a tail which discharges 
the office of a trowel — he too performs his work, not by the plummet and the rule, 
nor after the plans of a draughtsman, but from the simple lessons of instinct. 
The bittern that wades along me pool is a fisherman that seldom fails to secure 
his prize, when he thrusts his spear into the water. The hawk is a sportsman that 
rarely stoops in vain upon his prey. The pensive heron, that stands while the tide 
is out in the briny mud, is an oyster-catcher by profession. And all these, as soon 
as they are hatched and have taken to iheii wings, go straight to their several voca- 
tions, without a single lesson, and yet with a perfect understanding of them. How 
different is the lot of man ! How many are the trials, how long the practice, be- 
fore he can become instructed in even the commonest pursuits by which a mere 
livelihood is to be obtained ! 

In modern times, the art of committing ideas to paper has been extended and 
perfected by the art of printing. This has widened the field of knowledge, and 
offered facilities for education unknown to former ages. In our day, a man cannot 
rise to a level with his fellow-men without being able to read. But how slow and 
tedious is the process by which the child is taught the alphabet, and then taught 
to combine syllables into words, and words into sentences ! How many months 
of toil are required to compass this common, but necessary branch of education ! 
It is not so with the brute creation. All the knowledge necessary to their existence, 
all that is required for the fulfilment of their duty and their destiny, is the gift of 
God. They need to learn no alphabet at the point of the penknife ; they need no 
admonition from the birch or the ferule ! 
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MAN THE SUBJECT OF EDUCATION IN RESPECT TO HIS MORAL 

FACULTIES. 

We have spoken of man's physical nature, and shown that this is suhject to the 
great law of education. We have noticed his intellectual powers, the exalted gift 
of reason, and shown that this, too, is unfolded hy a process of tuition and training. 

But there is another most important point of consideration. Of all the various 
sentient beings which people this vast universe, man is the only one that has been 
permitted to taste of the tree of knowledge of good and evil. He is the only being 
that has a moral nature ; the only being that is capable of perceiving beauty in 
virtue and deformity in vice ; the only being that has a capacity to distinguish 
between truth and falsehood, between equity and injustice; between right and 
wrong; the only being in whose breast Heaven has established the holy tribunal 
of conscience. Man, then, alone, of all the creation, has moral faculties. 

It would be easy to illustrate this position, and show the difference between man 

and animals in respect to moral perceptions. Let us take the golden rule, laid 

down by our Saviour, which is the basis of justice between man and man — '* Do 

to another as you would have another do to you.'' This is no sooner presented to 

the human mind than its force is perceived, and the obligation to obey it felt. But 

animals are utterly destitute of a capacity for such perceptions. Might, with them, 

is the universal rule of right. The dog snatches the bone from the cat by the 

: prescriptive privilege of mastery. The raven yields the carcass to the vulture; 

/ the vulture retires and waits till the feast of the sea-eagle is done. The hungry 

/ jackal surrenders his prey to the wolf; the wolf gives up his to the hyena. Thus, 

■ throughout the brute creation, there is no recognition of any principle of justice ; 

no judge or jury but force; no otlier rule of right than that the weak must yield 

to the strong. 

I once met with a beautiful and striking example of the perception of equity in 
a child, in reference to the seeming injustice on the part of the bald eagle, described 
by Wilson the ornithologist. The reader is probably familiar with the famous 
passage, in which the author depicts the king of birds as robbing the fish-hawk of 
the prey he has snatched from the bosom of the lake. The child, a boy of about 
seven years old, read the passage with great interest, and at first seemed only filled 
with tlie vivid picture presented to his imagination ; but after a little wnile he 
asked, with a countenance that bespoke a painful emotion, ^* Was it not wicked 
for the eagle to get away the fish that the hawk had taken out of the water .^^ " 

And man in his moral, as well as his other faculties, is also the subject of educa- 
tion. I have already quoted the words of the inspired proverbialist, affirming that 
the child trained up in the way in which he should go, will not depart from it in 
after years. And let it be remarked that he attaches no conditions ; he adds no 
qualifications. The maxim is positive, and involves the doctrine that the moral 
nature of man may be formed and moulded by education. And this, though uttered 
three thousand years ago, corresponds with every-day observation. ** Just as the 
twig is bent, the tree's inclined,' is a passage which illustrates the power of culti- 
vation over the soul as well as the mind. 1 he heart has often been compared, and 
with apt propriety, to a field, which may be cultivated like a garden, and, divested 
of noxious weeds, made redolent of flowers and fruit ; or, left to the wild luxuri- 
ance of passion, it may resemble the overgrown forest, whose thickets are infested 
by the adder and the scorpion. 

All this is well understood. It is also admitted that man's moral nature is the 
most exalted portion of his being. Virtue is superior to knowledge; the good man 
is ranked as superior to the great man. <' An nonest man's the noblest work of 
God." The Scriptures ever give the first place to the righteous man, the man of 
high moral character ; not to the man of genius or talent The highest exercise 
of reason is in the discovery of moral truth. The intellect is thus made to be the 
pioneer, the servant of the soul. 

Yet the high gift of moral faculties is not bestowed without conditions. If a 
man use them wisely, they will ensure happiness ; if otherwise, they will work out 
hJs ruin. With the power to perceive the beauty of virfr* and the deformity of 
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vice^ he must follow the one if he would be happy, and shun the other at his peril. 
This is the weighty condition, and it cannot be resisted or evaded. The law is 
coiled around the soul of man, and while that soul endures it cannot be shaken off. 
It is the law of the moral universe, and is as pervading and inflexible as the 
principle of gravitation, which draws back to the earth a stone hurled into the air, 
while, at the same time, it reaches to the planets, and sustains the balance of the 
heavens. It is a law ordained by Omnipotence and administered by Omniscience. 

If, then, man has moral faculties; if these are the highest portion of his nature; 
if upon their right exercise his happiness depends ; and if these are subject to the 
great law of education ; how important, how supremely important, is that educa- 
tion ! I shall hereafter return to this topic, and attempt to explain why there is 
no systematic provision in our schools for moral culture, and why this most essen- 
tial branch of education is too often neglected altogether, or left to the uncertain 
and capricious management of parents. For the present, I content myself with a 
few illustrations of the force of moral culture, with a view to impress upon the 
mind of the reader the fact that the heart is subject to the law of CMlucation ; that 
as the body may be trained to health, grace, and vigour, as the intellect may be 
stored like a granary with the varied harvest of knowledge, so the soul may be 
imbued with the love of truth, justice, and charity ; that by proper culture the 
noxious weeds of passion may be checked or eradicated, and the fragrant flowers 
of virtue made to spread their immortal bloom over the spirit. 

Whoever has watched children with care, has noticed that any passion or feeling 
becomes stronger by repetition. In the first instance, it is dim and feeble ; in the 
second^ it is more vivid and vigorous. By d^rees it grows stronger; and when, 
at length, it has become habitual, it is not only very apt and ready to return, but, 
like a vicious horse, it seizes the bit, and rushes forward in defiance of all control. 
Indulgence is the great principle of nutriment and culture to human passion. It 
is as the isun and rain and rich soil to vegetation. Thus, the indulged child 
becomes passionate, and gives himself up as easily to the gusty caprices of his 
humour as the seared leaf to the breeze. Thus, the savage, b^ dwelling constantly 
upon thoughts of war, cherishes the spirit of revenge, undl it becomes the master 
of his being. Thus, the miser, by perpetual poring over his gains, tramples down 
every better feeling, that avarice may nourish, spread wide its branches, and over- 
shadow the soul. 

It is the same with virtuous or vicious impulses; exercise is the principle of 
culture. There is this difference, however, that the latter appear to be most prompt 
and ready to spring up in the heart, if some kindly influence do not interfere to 
check them and sow better seed in their place. 

Yes — ^for the smootheBt lake hath waves 

Within its bosom, which will rise 
And revel when the tempest raves ; 

The cloud will come o*er gentlest skies : 
And not a favourM spot on earth 

The fuiTowing ploughman finds, hut there 
The rank and ready weeds have birth, 
Sown by the winds to mock his care. 

^^ ^^ ^^ ^P ^r ^^ 

The spark for ever tends to flame ; 

The ray that quivers in the plash 
Of yonder river is the same 

That feeds the lightning's ruddy flash 
The summer-breeze that fans the rose, 

Or eddies down some flowery path. 
Is but the infant gale that blows 

To-morrow with the whirlwind's wrath. 

But while the evil passions are thus quick and eager to spring into exercise, and 
while even gentle and good feelings are prone to excess, still, the prindples of 
virtue are capable of being established in the heart By being cheiishea, they 
become strong ; by being founded in reason, they become fixed pillars, supmnrtini^ 
the beautiful edifice of a consistent and just moral cbsa«i^V»--^akSf!8aK^BM^ "^e^ 
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most glorious spectacle to be seen on this earth. And let it be remembered^ that 
as indulgence -and exercise give activity and vigour to bad passions, so, on the 
contrary, if permitted to sleep, the3)r become feeble and reluctant to rise into exer- 
tion. As the arm of a man ti^ up in a sling gradually loses strength, and becomes 
averse to motion, so any human passion^ laid long to rest, wakes widi difficulty, 
and acts with enfeebled vigour. 

MAN DISTINGUISHED FROM ALL OTHEE LIVING THINGS. AS THE 

SUBJECT OF EDUCATION. 

Our slight survey of the progress of man, £rom infancy to maturity, shows that 
in the devebpment of his physical, mental, and moral faculties, he is whoUy 
dependent upon education. A comparison of man with other animated beings 
shows, that while he comes into existence with everything to learn, they are 
endowed with an instinct which supplies them with lul the arts and knowledge 
they require, Man, then, is made to be the subject of education; and in this he 
stands in contrast to every other living thing. It is true that some animals have 
a limited capsLdiy for instruction. You may teach the elephant to bear burdens ; 
you may train the ox to the plough, the horse to the harness, and the dog to the 
chase. You may thus render these animals subservient to the profit, the pleasure, 
or the caprice of man ; but you do not confer on them any art which improves 
their condition, increases their happiness, or raises them above their fellow brutes. 
But it is otherwise with man. Heaven has imparted to him the mighty gift of 
reason, and permitted him to taste of the immortal fruit yielded by the tree of 
knowledge of good and evil, and endowed him with an independent and inde- 
structible existence. He is destined to pass from one gradation to another, as he 
ascends in the scale of knowledge ; but experience is the process by which his 
faculties must be unfolded, education the ladder by which he must rise to the 
perfection of his being. The Creator has bestowed various instincts on the 
brute creation ; and these are so wonderful in their power, that they seem like 
scintillations struck out from the Omniscient Mind, and loaned to animals during 
their limited existence. But these creatures are not free agents ; the knowledge 
they possess is not acquired, and is not their own. They are ever held by the 
leading-strings of instinct; they are ever under the conservatorship of Heav«i« 
But man is uee ; he acts from his own choice ; he exerts his own faculties. These 
are distinct and peculiar, setting him apart from the rest of creation, and marking 
him as the subject of a higher design and a loftier destiny. As the pyramids of 
Egypt have stood forth on the plains of Gizeh for four thousand years, the giants 
of human architecture, diallenging and defying the rivalry of later ages, so man 
is a monument reared beyond me approach of competition from Nature's other 
works. The' instinct of animals is indeed marvellous, and might seem in some 
things to surpass the gift of reason. But compare the most skilful works of 
animals with those of man. Compare the village of the beaver with a human 
dty. Compare its shapeless mounds of sticks and stones with one of our large 
towns, including its paved streets, illuminated at night by gas ; its lofty dwellings, 
many of them enriched and embellished with a thousand ingenious luxuries; its 
diversified arts, its varied institutions, its libraries filled with exhaustless lore, its 
merchandise gathered from every quarter of the globe ; its ships, which are taught 
to tread fearl^sly the paths of the deep ! Make this comparison of the city of the 
beaver with the city of man, and you measure the distance between animal and 
human nature, between the force of instinct and the power of education ! 

We must observe, too, that while instinct marks the animal races as limited in 
their capacity, it also marks them as limited in their duration ; and that while 
education opens to man a boundless field of improvement, it shows that he is destined 
for an endless existence. God has assigned to every species of the animal creation 
a boundaiy, beyond which they cannot pass. To them, there is no onward 
progress. They reach not by gradual devellopment, but at once, and without the 
aid of instrttction, the pofection of th^^being. To this point nature says they. 
""^ygo, hut no ftftber. Here ahaU tbeh: existence be stayed. No kmging hopee. 
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no yearning anticipations for something bejond, are kindled in the breast. Death 
is not to them a curtain, which may be hfted, and behind which they desire to 
look. It is an impenetrable veil, which stops their view, and for ever intercepts 
their prc^ess. 

But man first creeps, then walks. In infancy his intellect is feeble, and depends 
upon the imperfect senses for its development But reason soon unfolds its powers ; 
and who can stay its march ? The imagination spreads its wing ; and who can 
check its flight ? Man is distinguished from everything else as a progressive being. 
Day by day he accumulates knowledge, day by day his faculties advance in power 
and development He feels that his march is onward, and anticipation takes 
wing, and rises to hopes of immortality. And God has thus written in man's 
very nature, that these hopes are founded in truth. He has set his seal on man as 
coined for eternity. It is to deny the image and superscription of one mishtier 
than Csesar, to deny that this gradual development of man's powers, and the hopes 
that rise from the oonsdousness of sudi a process, point to immortality as his 
assured destiny. 

INFERENCES. 

We have come, then, to this conclusion, that it is the law of man*s nature that 
his ph^rsical, moral, and intellectual faculties must be unfolded by education ; that 
man without education is a savage, but littie elevated above the brutes that perish ; 
while, by means of education, he may be exdted to a rank but littie lower than the 
angels. By proper treatment, the body may be trained to grace, activity, and 
endurance ; by instruction, the mind may be enriched with exhaustiess stores of 
knowledge and wisdom ; by education, the evil passions may be laid to habitual 
repose, while the nobler and more generous qualities may be developed, and 
brought into such prompt and habitual action, as to ]>ervade the whole character. 
Education, then, may be the instrument of rendering tiie highest and most 
exalted portions of our nature triumphant over the grosser attributes of flesh and 
blood. 

Education, then, is the lever, and the only lever, that can lift mankind from the 
native mire of ignorance. That lever is put into our hands ; and how shall we 
use it? We live in a civilised community. Every individual among us can 
understand the value of that culture which raises a man from the savage to the 
civilised state. Is it not the duty of every person to use his utmost efforts to 
carry the benefits of this culture to each member of society ? I speak not now 
exclusively to the parent To him I shall hereafter address myself with a particular 
and earnest desire to win his ear. But I speak to tiie community at large. Is 
there a member of society who can look on the rising generation, and say that he 
has no interest in this matter ? If so, then is he self-exiled from his race, cut off 
from all sympathy with his kindred and his kind. That man who is thus cold 
and thus indifferent, must be wrapped in the gloom of miserable ignorance, or 
encased in the triple mail of selfishness. Like ice in a refrigerator, surrounded by 
a non-conducting layer of charcoal, to shut out the chance of being influenced by 
the breath of summer, he is bound in the chill security of that pmlosophy which 
lays down its code of life in a single dogma, — tabe cabe of no. 1. 1 There let 
hira rest. To such I sneak not. I speax to those who acknowledge and feel the 
obligation to promote tne best interests of the whole community, as far as they are 
able. And this does not permit a r^ard onl^ to the present hour, but it demands 
the exercise of that high gift of reason, which enables us to read the future by a 
perusal of the past And whether we look to the present or coming generation, 
IS not education one of those great interests which wisdom calls upon us to cherish? 
Is it not the grand instrument by which the human race must be exalted? Is it 
not the power, indicated by the plain teachings of nature, by which man is to be 
redeemed from ignorance % And is tiiere any one who is willing to take upon 
himself the trust coofenred upon every member of civilised society, and lay it 
down again, having done nothing for this great cause? 

If cor view of this sulgect be right; if ^uoatioa is the kw of man's nature, aa 
instinct lithe law of animals; if mania maEke&wtbdt«Q\2^«QX^%'^«a^i&^ 
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a design which places him in contrast to every other living thing; and if this design 

he that his faculties are to he developed, his character formed, the end of his being 

secured^ only through education ; how plain is our duty ! If we seek to cultivate 

a plant with success, we proceed according to the design of its Maker. We learn 

its nature, and follow this as the only sure guide. Now God has written on man, 

in letters not to he mistaken, This being is made to be educated. Without education, 

■' y he is a savage ; by its aid, he may be exalted to a station but little lower thaii that -of 

\ the angels. Wliat then is the duty of rulers — of those who are charged with the 

' great interests of society ? Can they neglect this obvious means of improving the 

condition of mankind without sin ? Nature and providence point out the method 

by which the human race is to be exalted. No one can overlook or mistake it 

• ' Ought not education, then, to be laid at the foundation of our. political jsjrstem ? 

''/' A Ought not provision to be made by every government, in every country, fof'*Ilie 

\ ■ instruction of all the people in that knowledge which is necessary to enable them 

^\ ^' to form just opinions upon all the great questions of life? In our country, where 

c - the government is placed in the hands of the people, ought we not especially to 

v.. make arrangements for the education of every member of society to this extent? 

In the choice of legislators, ought we not carefully to select only those who enter- 

tain just views on mis subject? 

I am afraid there is great error, or at least dangerous indifference, even 
among enlightened men, as to this matter. The people ought to consider the 
point well, and exact of those who are charged with the business of legislation a 
conscientious and wise performance of their high duty in respect to education. 

Let us, for a moment, consider the influence exercised by the legislature over 
the community. This body consists of the delegates of thepeople. It is regarded as the 
assembled wisdom of the state. The acts of the assembly go home to every man's 
mind, and produce their effect. If they enact a law, it lays its heavy impress upon 
the whole mass of society. Even in despotic countries, where the people look upon 
the lawgiver with aversion, and fear the government as an adversary, even there, 
the legislative edicts fashion the manners of the people, establish the standard 
of morals, and become the mould in which the opinions of society are cast If 
such be the power of legislation in a monarchical country, what must it be here, 
where it flows from the people themselves } If society can be shaped by authority 
which it hates and resists, how much more will it be influenced where it consents 
and approves ? The people of this country do, in fact look with profound respect 
to the acts of their legislators. They will be slow to despise what their assembled 
counsellors approve. If you move the heart the remotest pulse in the human 
frame beats in unison with it. The legislature is to the people as the central organ 
of vitality to the life-blood of the body. It can, if it will, give a quickening 
impulse to the cause of education, which will reach every hill and valley, every 
house and hamlet, in the state. 

Let the lawgivers of the land speak, then, and the people will hear ! There is 
an echo in a legislative hall which dies not. Its edicts are whispered from hill to 
hill, from heart to heart, and still continue to live when those who framed them 
are sleeping in the dust The spirit of the pilgrims is still breathing upon us from 
their statutes. The laws framed by this generation will go down to have their 
influence on the next. Let the people, then, who are now on the active stage of 
life, look to this subject, and call upon their rulers to discharge their trust on this 
point with fidelity ! 

Again, if our view of this matter be right ; if it is the design of the Creator that 
man be the subject of education ; if through enlightened education alone he can 
be led forward in the path of his duty and his destiny; how iniquitous are all those 
schemes of government which keep any class of m^* n in design^ ignorance ! The 
light of heaven is not more the right of all than tne light of knowledge; and a 
scheme to appropriate to a privileged class of persons the glorious rays of the sun, 
while all beside are to be wrapped in the chill shadows of night, would not be more 
a conspiracy against the natural rights of man, than is any system which would 
shut out from the view of the people at lai^e the intellectual light imparted by 
education. Yet such has been, and still is, the very basis of most of the politiou 
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institutions of the Eastern Hemisphere. From the founding of the first empire 
in the valley o£ the Euphrates, to the present hour, despots have dreaded the 
difibsion of knowledge, as they would the difiiision of offensive weapons. They 
know that an enlightened and instructed people are difficult to he subjected to 
unlawful power. They know that the ignorant are weak, and easily made the 
slaves of authority. They have therefore conspired in all ages to thwart the design 
of Providence in the formation of man, by checking the progress of knowledge, 
and restricting the boundaries of science to a narrow and semsh cirde of purchased 
and pensioned adherents. 

The truth is, that knowledge is common property, and those who possess it are 
bound to distribute it for the benefit of others. Those who, for any selfish end, 
hoard it, or tlirow obstacles in the way of its difiusion, commit a crime towards 
their fellow-men. Above all, those who would deny to any class of persons the 
benefits of education, that they may the more easily govern them, engage in a 
base conspiracy aeainst the rights of humanity. 

A system wnicE would ens&ve the body by cheating the soul, which keeps the 
mind and spirit in darkness or poverty, and holds human beings down, generation 
after generation, as near to the brute creation as possible, instead of elevating them 
in the scale of being, as is the obvious duty of all ; is in every point of view an 
institution opposed to the evident designs of the Creator, and in contravention of 
the true destiny of man. It places itself in the very path of Providence, and seeks 
to stay its march. It is a battery erected to resist and defy the manifest intentions 
of Heaven. Such schemes cannot prosper. That Being who said, Let there be 
light, and there was light, has given forth knowledge as the birthright of man, 
and he will show, in his own good time, that such gross wrongs against human 
nature cannot be perpetuated. 

It would appear that, in all i^es, and in every clime, ignorance is identified 
with slavery, and knowledge with freedom. The cause of ^ucation, then, is the 
cause of liberty. Nature and Providence point it out as the great instrument of 
human improvement. Let its promotion, therefore, ever mark the policy of our 
free American states. Let it ever be maintained in our legislative nails that the 
instruction of youth is a subject of paramount interest Let it be understood 
that the people are not satisfied to rest where they are, but are looking to a con- 
stantly advancing state of society, to a higher and still higher standard of moral 
and intellectual culture. Let each individual use his infiuence to elevate public 
sentiment on this great subject Mtet us all endeavour to give to^the efforts of our 
school committees a loftier pitch ; to inspire into the teacher a more generous 
ambition, and stimulate his exertions by giving him a still nobler estimate of his 
high vocation. Let us attempt to move every individual in the commimity to a 
better sense of his obligations to aid in the cause of public instruction. 

EDUCATION FORMS INDIVIDUAL CHARACTER. 

We have laid down the position that education forms human character. This 
is not only true as a matter of theory, but of practice; not true only in general, as 
regarding classes of men, but as regarding every individual. I do not mean to 
affirm that all are moulded by whai is called education. I use the word in that 
larger sense, which includes all the influences which aid in the development of 
our various faculties. Nor do I mean to touch the question of innate ideas, or 
the unseen impulses which may be supposed to arise from providential influences. 
There may be a benignant power watching over the orphan, and supplying, by 
holy suggestions, the place of parents. There may be a power in ti^e course of 
Providence, corrective of the mistakes made by the natural guardians of children. 
As the wind is tempered to the shorn lamb, so there may be inward lightf given 
by Heaven to those whom society would leave in darkness. But however tlds may 
be, our course of duty is plain. The swaying tide may give some lee-way to the 
ship, but the mariner may not therefore neglect to spread the sail or guide the 
helm. Revelation, experience, common sense, teach us that education is the great 
fashioner of human character, and we are bound to act accordingly. 
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If this then be true^ — ^if education forms individual character^ — ^it is important 
for every parent to inquire himself, and with special reference to his own children, 
at what period of life it operates with most force, and what are its most efficient 
engines. 

THE BASIS OF CHARACTER IS USUALLY LAID IN EARLY LIFE. 

It is obvious that the faculties of man, commencing at birth, proceed in their 
development through several stages before they reach maturity. These are ususdly 
, denominated infancy, childhood, and youth. We may consider these as embracing 
' the first seventeen years of Hfe, and remai^, that during this period the foundation 
of the physical, mental, and moral character is usually laid. This fact arises from 
the susceptibility of our nature during this portion of our existence. We are then 
like plaster, prepared by the moulder, soft and impressible, taking forms and 
images from everything we may chance to touch. But as this plaster soon grows 
hard, and retains ever after the traces made upon it, so the impressions made upon 
youth become indurated in manhood. The imitative and reflective tendencies of 
childhood and youth, operating on their plastic nature, also render this a decisive 
period of life m the formation of character. Children mark the peculiarities of 
those around, and incline to copy them. They are also as mirrors, catching reflec- 
tions on every hand, and often retaining traces of the images casually thrown upon 
them, for the remainder of life. 

I am aware that there is a great difference in the character of children as to their 
ductility. Some are facile in their dispositions ; others are more obstinate and 
unyielding. But these diversities do not aflect the substantial truth of the remark, 
that the general outline of every man's character is formed by education, and that 
too within the first seventeen years of his life. It is within this period that the 
basis of his physical constitution is laid, the framework of the understanding 
formed, the leading feature of the moral character decided. And however much 
these may all seem to depend upon nature, they depend much more upon influences 
which are brought to bear upon them at this plastic period of life. 

PROVISION OP PROVIDENCE THAT THE CONTROLLING LESSONS OP 

LIFE SHALL BE GIVEN BY PARENTS. 

If man is made to be the subject of educatioiv&nd if the decisive stage in which 
he is most easily moulded is that of early liK how wise and benignant is the 
course of Providence as displayed in this design! [n the dawn of existence, man 
is to receive a bias for life. It is at this period that he is most ductile. It is at 
this period that he is formed to obtain the most lasting impressions, and acquire 
those trains of thought and feeling which will shi^ his future fortunes. And 
what seminary is provided for him ? To what teacher is he committed ? The 
seminary is home ; the teacher is the parent. What spot on earth so likely to 
abound in genial influences as the fireside ^ What schoolmaster so likely to teadi 
with blended wisdom and kindness as the parent? 

It is plainly a part of the great scheme of the Creator, in making man the subject 
of education, that the fireside shall be the seminary in which the controlling lessons 
of life are to be tausht. It is obvious, that in placing the power of fasMoning the 
characters of their children for good or ill in the hands of parents. Heaven presumes 
upon their fidelity to such a trust, and will hold them strictly accountable for its 
d^charge. What parent will at the same time put at hazard the happiness of his 
child and disappoint the calculations of Providence? 

The truth is that God has marked out a noble scheme for man*s improvement. 
This is so distinctly traced by the workings of nature that mankind cannot 
overlook it. Infancy, childhood, youth, all advancing to maturity by the process of 
education, place the design of the Creator before every parent and every member of 
society. Let parents, then, take up and follow out this design; let the community 
at large engage with Providence in carrying to completion its benignant intentions 
towards mankind. Let our legislators, those who have almost a creative power 
over the society for whom they act, — let these co-operate in the great work of 
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human improyement As man comes from the hand of his Creator marked as a 
creature to be educated, let those who are charged with the public interests consider 
themselves bound to fulfil the appointment of Heaven, and see that those over 
whom they exercise control, are educated wisely. 

THE FIRESIDE. 

As the infant begins to discriminate between the olrjects around, it soon dis- 
covers one countenance that ever smiles upon it with peculiar benignity. When 
it wakes from its sleep, there is one watchful form ever bent over its cradle. If 
startled by some unhappy dream, a guardian angel seems ever ready to soothe its 
fears. If cold, that ministering spirit brings it warmth ; if hungry, she feeds it; 
if in pain, she relieves it ; if happy, she caresses it. In joy or sorrow, in weal or 
woe, she is the first object of its thoughts. Her presence is its heaven. The 
mother is the deity op infancy ! 

Now reflect a moment upon the irrepressible, the susceptible character of this 
little being, and consider the power of this mother in shaping the fine clay that is 
intrusted to her hands. Consider with what authority, with what efiect, one so 
loved, so reverenced, so adored, may speak! 

Thus, in the budding spring of life, infancy is the special charge, and subject 
to the special influence, of the mother. But it soon advances to childhood. 
Hitherto, it has been a creature of feeling; it now becomes a being of thought 
The intellectual eye opens upon the world. It looks abroad, and imagination 
spreads its fairy wing. Everything is beautiful, everything is wonderful. Curiosity 
is perpetually alive, and questions come thick and fast to the lisping lips. What 
is this.'' Who made it? How? When? Wherefore.'* These are the eager 
interrogations of childhood. At this period, the child usually becomes fond of 
the society of his father. He can answer his questions. He can unfold the 
mysteries which excite the wonder of the childish intellect. He can tell him 
tales of what he has seen, and lead the child forth in the path of knowledge. The 
great characteristic of this period of life is an eager desire to obtain new ideas. 
New ideas to a child are bright as gold to the miser, or gems to a fair lady. The 
mind of childhood is constantly be^t with hunger and thirst for knowledge. It 
appeals to the father, for he can gratify these burning desires. 

How naturally does such a relation beget in the child both affection and reve- 
rence ! He sees love in the eyes of the father, he hears it in the tones of his 
voice ; and the echo of his young heart gives back love for love. He discovers, 
too, that his father has knowledge which to him is wonderful. He can tell why 
the candle goes out, and though he may not be able to satisfy the child where the 
beautiful flame is gone, he can at least explain why it has vanished, and how it 
may be recalled. He can tell why the fire burns, why the stream fiows, why the 
trees bow in the breeze. He can tell where the rain comes from, and unfold the 
mysteries of the clouds. He can explain the forked lightning and the roUing 
thunder. He can unravel the mighty mystery of the sun, the moon, and the 
stars. He can point beyond to that Omnipotent Being who in goodness and 
wisdom has made them all. 

What a sentiment, compounded of love and reverence, towards the father is 
thus engendered in the bosom of the child ! What a power to instruct, to cultivate, 
to mould that gentle being is thus put into the nands of this parent ! How 
powerful is admonition from his lips, how authoritative his example ! The father 
is the DEITY OF CHILDHOOD. The feeling of the child towards the father is the 
beginning of that sentiment, which expands with the expanding intellect, and, 
rising to heaven on the wing of faith, bows in love and reverence before the Great 
Parent of the universe. 

Let us go forward to the period of youth. The mother holds the reins of the 
soul ,* the father sways the dominion of the intellect I do not afiBrm diat there is 
an exact or complete division of empire between the parents. Both exert a 
powerful influence over the mind and heart I mean only to state generally that 
the natural power of the mother is exercised rather over the affections, and tW <i€ 
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the father over the mind. It is a blended sway, and if exerted in unison it has 
the force of destiny. There may be cases in which children may seem to set 
parental authority at defiance ; but these instances, if they actually occur, are rare, 
and may be regarded as exceptions, which are said to prove the rule. Remember 
the impressible character of youth, and consider its relation to the parent Is not 
the one like the fused metal, and has not the other the power to impress upon it 
an image ineffaceable as the die upon steel ? Nay, is it not matter of fact, attested 
by familiar observation, that children come forth from the hands of their parents 
stamped with a character that seldom deserts them in after Ufe ? Are they not 
impressed with manners, tastes, habits, and opinions, which circumstances may 
modify, but never efface? If the countenance of the child often bears the sem- 
blance of the father or mother, do we not still more frequently discover in the 
offspring the moral impress of the parent.^ 
^'- Is it not true, then, that parents are the lawgivers of their children ? Does not 
^^ a mother's counsel, does not a father's example, cling to the memory, and haunt 
V us through life? Do we not often find ourselves subject to habitual trains of 
thought, and if we seek to'THscover the ori^n of these, are we not insensibly led 
' '- back b^ some beaten and fanailiar track, to the paternal threshold? Do we not 
often discover some home-chiseled grooves in our minds, into which the intellectual 
machinery seems to slide as by a sort of necessity ? Is it not, in short, a proverbial 
truth, that the controlling lessons of Hfe are given beneath the paternal roof? I 
know, indeed, that wayward passions spring up in early life, and, urging us to set 
authority at defiance, seek to obtain the mastery of the heart. But, though strug« 
^ling for liberty and Hcense, the child is shaped and moulded by the pljrent. "TThe 
stream that bursts from the fountain, and seems to rush forward headlong and 
self- willed, still turns hither and thither, according to the shape of its mother earth 
over which it flows. If an obstacle is thrown across its path, it gathers strength, 
breaks away the barrier, and again bounds forward. It turns, and winds, and 
proceeds on its course, till it reaches its destiny in the sea. But in all this it has 
shaped its course, and followed out its career, from bubbling infancy at the fountain 
to its termination in the great reservoir of waters, according to the channel which 
its parent earth has provided. Such is the influence of a parent over his child. It 
has within itself a will, and at its bidding it goes forward ; but the parent marks 
out its track. He may not stop its progress, but he may guide its course. He may 
not throw a dam across its path, and say to it. Hitherto mayest thou go, and no 
farther ; but he may turn it through safe, and gentle, and useful courses, or he may 
leave it to plunge over wild cataracts, or lose itself in some sandy desert, or collect 
its strength into a torrent, but to spread ruin and desolation alon^ its borders. 

The fireside, then, is a seminary of infinite importance. It is important because 
it is universal, and because the education it bestows being woven in with the 
woof of childhood, gives form and colour to the whole texture of life. There are 
few who can receive the honours of a college, but all are graduates of the hearth. 
The learning of the university may fade from the recollection ; its classic lore may 
moulder in the halls of memory. But the simple lessons of home, enamelled upon 
the heart of childhood, defy the rust of years, and outlive the more mature but 
less vivid pictures of after days. So deep, so lasting, indeed, are the impressions 
of early life, that you often see a man in tne imbecility of age holding fresh in his 
recollection the events of childhood, while all the wide space between that and the 
present hour is a blasted and forgotten waste. You have perchance seen an old 
and half-obliterated portrait, and in the attempt to have it cleaned and restored, 
you may have seen it fade away, while a brighter and more perfect picture, painted 
beneath, is revealed to view. This portrait, first drawn upon the canvas, is no 
inapt illustration of youth ; and though it may be concealed by some after design, 
still the original traits will shine through the outward picture, giving it tone while 
fresh, and surviving it in decay. 

Such is the fireside— the great institution furnished by Providence for the 
education of man. Having ordained that man should receive his character from 
education, it was also ordained that earlv instruction should exert a decisive 
influence on character, and that during this important period. of existence, children 
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should be subject to the charge of their parents. The sagacity and benevolence 
displayed in this design afford a striking manifestation of that wisdom and good- 
ness which we behold in all the works of God. It appears that, in every stage of 
society, parental education adjusts itself to the wants of children. In the savage 
state, where there is no division of property^ no complicated system of laws and 
relations, no religion, save the naked idea of a God who rewards the good and 
punishes the wicked, education has a narrow scope ; but such as is ne^ed is sup- 
plied. As society advances into civilization, duties multiply and responsibilities 
increase; there is then a demand for higher moral and intellectual culture. 
Providence has foreseen and provided for this necessity, for with the advance of 
refinement and knowledge the family circle is drawn closer together, and the soli* 
citude of parents for their children and their influence over them areproportionably 
increased. Thus, while in a rude age children are left, almost like the untutored 
animals, to make their own way ; when knowledge is diffused, and the light of 
religion spread abroad, then it is that enlightened education becomes necessary, 
then it is that parental education becomes vigilant, and then it is that children 
are most completely subjected to the influence of parents. 

In a state of society like ours, it involves a fearful responsibility, but we cannot 
shrink from the fact : parents usually decide the character of their oflspring. It 
is so ordained by Heaven ; children will obey the lessons given them at me flreside. 

As the stone hurled from the sling takes its direction and finds its resting-place 
at the bidding of the arm that wields it, so the child goes forward, and finds its 
grave in peace or sorrow, according to the impulse given at the fireside. 

OBLIGATIONS- OF PARENTS. 

The mythology of the ancient Greeks taught the existence of a goddess, who 
exerted a powe^ul influence over mankind ; she was esteemed the arbitress of 
success, and her name was Fortune. She was represented as holding two rudders, 
with one of which she guided the ship of prosperity, with the other that of adver- 
sity. These emblems indicated her power over good and evil ; but this seems 
generally to have been exercised in a benignant manner. The same religion also 
taught the existence of those inexorable sisters called Fates. They are represented 
as goddesses of human destiny and individual fortune, both in life and death. 
The Mahometans believe that all events are determined beforehand, and come to 
pass according to a necessity, which they call Destiny. 

Now, parents are to their children, fortune, fate, and destiny. They possess 
and exercise over their ofl&pring an influence almost equivalent to that fancied to 
belong to these heathen powers. It should be remembered that this influence is 
for good or ill ; that it must result in promoting the happiness or misery of those 
who are subjected to its action. The affection of parents for their children would 
seem to be a sufficient motive for using their power wisely. But it is easy to 
present other motives, and those which must come with empnasis to every parent's 
heart. The fact that God has made the human race to be educated, to receive 
their bias for life from early impressions, and has placed children, during this 
period, under the special charge of parents, is sufficient proof that he designed to 
lay upon these the serious responsibility of deciding the cnaracter of their children, 
of determining their fortune, of spinning for them the thread of fate, of planning 
out their destiny. 

If any one is disposed to think that I state the point too strongly, let me ask him 
to consider what those things are which will generally ensure success in life and 
happiness hereafter. I think these may be briefly stated as follows : First, a good 
constitution ; second, good moral principles, with a love of truth and justice; third, 
religious principles; fourth, good intellectual culture ; fifth, good habits; sixth, pure 
tastes ; seventh, good manners. Now let me ask, is there anything here which the 
parent may not, in ordinary cases, secure to his child ? It may be supposed that a 
good constitution is not at the command of the parent. But let him devote his atten- 
tion to this as a point of duty, as a thing of high interest; let him pursue it with the 
sagacity, practical good sense, and energy, with whidi he ^un»»& Vsca^^^sSssos:^ 
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business; and in nine cases out of ten be will secure his object The truth ie^ tliat 
feeble constitutions are in most cases the result of neglect or mismanagement. The 
parent, therefore, may usually decide the physical character of his diild for life. 
And may he not, if he will use the proper means, decide his moral and intellectual 
character also ? Is there anything in the catalogue we have just given, of things 
necessary to win happiness here and hereafter, that the parent may not ensure to 
his child ? How strong, then, is the obligation of the parent to seek out and 
earnestly employ those means, which may thus favourably determine the destiny 
of those whom Uod has given him ! 

There is another argument on this point which may not be without its influenoe. 
In the earlier portion of maturity, we are apt to think almost entirely of ourselves ; 
but as life advances, and children cluster around us, we transfer our hearts to 
them, and they become the centres of almost all our hopes and fears. It is Sox 
them we toil ; it is for them we rise early and sit up late ; it is for them we watdi 
and pray. They become our second selves; and we look forward to their prospects 
with an interest as keen and anxious as if these prospects were our own. W'Jl 
not the parent perceive, that if he would cherish the happiness, or forestall the 
misery, that may come from the success or failure of his child, he must use the 
influence wisely which he possesses over his body, his intellect, and his soul? 

The bringing up of children, then, is a matter of serious responsibility to the 
parent, and it may be supposed that all who sustain the parental relation will be 
anxious to inform themselves of the best means of training up their o€&pring in 
the way in which they should go. Without pretending to possess any special 
wisdom on this subject, I shall venture to make a few suggestions in regard to 
parental education and instruction. As these are the result of observation and 
reflection, and have been tested, to some extent, by practical application^ I hope 
they may prove useful. After having noticed the characteristics of children, I 
shall in the first place offer some remarks upon their government, and shall then 
treat of the proper mode of securing health, and inculcating religion, morals, and 
manners. I shall not attempt to pursue a very philosophical method, but shall 
introduce the topics rather according to the order in which they naturally rise to 
claim the attention of the parent, than according to any analogies in the topics 
themselves. 

Before I close this article, let me present a few other points of oonnderation to 
parents. It has been often remarked, that childhood and youth are the happiest 
periods of existence. Whether this be true in point of fact, or not, it is obvious 
that the Creator designed that youth should be a season of enjoyment. In a state 
of health, children and youth are invariably happy, unless there is some extraneous 
circumstance to prevent. The body thrills with agreeable sensations ; the mind 
sparkles with bright and pleasant thoughts, as the ripples of a stream flash in the 
rays of the morning sun. The heart, Hke the bubbling fountain, wells forth virith 
an unceasing current of joyous emotions. Such is the tenor of young life, undis- 
turbed b^ cross influences. 

As children are, therefore, made for happiness, let parents consider the duty of 
following out this design of the Creator. In tlds matter God has set them an 
example; and will they not follow it? I know, indeed, that childhood and youth 
are the periods in which knowledge is to be acquired, the temper to be disciplined, 
habits of industry and perseverance to be established, principles of truth and duty 
to be inculcated. And I know that the duty of parents in this respect will often 
make it necessary to demand onerous exertion and painful self-d^al of childroi. 
I know, too, that the condition of many parents is such, that they need the labour 
of their children to assist in sustaining the family. But all this is by no means 
incompatible with the happiness of children. Bodily and moital labour, suitei to 
the age and capacity of youth, is a source of immediate happiness and after 
pleasure. Lessons of self-denial, wisely and kindly enforced, though the heart be 
pained for the time, are sources of future satisfacticm. As the cn^ed rose gives 
forth the sweetest fragrance, so the chastened heirt exhibits and enjoys the purest 
pleasure. Furents are, therefore, by no means to sacrifice the proper education 
of their children, under the idea of interfering with their enjoyment. 
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But I wish distinctly to present to the reader's attention the fact that children 
remain under parental guardianship for twentv-one years^ and that this, with the 
majority, is more than half the entire period of human existence. Let parents, then, 
do what they can consistently, with a sound r^ard to controlling points of duty, to 
make that large portion of life happy which is subjected to their special influence. 
Let them not, under an idea of government, over-govern ; let them not, under the 
notion of educating, over-educate ; let them not, under tiie idea of training them 
to labour, overtask their children. Let it be understood, that the child has a right 
to be happy so long as he remains under parental tutelage ; and let it be remem- 
bered, that if the parent interfere with this right, beyond what is demanded by a 
due regard to the child's future prosperity, he uses the power of a despot, with the 
spirit of a tyrant. 

I will venture to make another suggestion to parents, which is the more 
important from the fact that selfishness sometimes puts on Uie guise of virtue, and 
deceives even those who are concerned in the trick. There are parents, who, from 
the ambition to have their children shine, stimulate them by oase excitements to 
exertion, thus sacrificing the purity of the heart, and often the hedth of die body. 
There are parents, who, from a frivolous vanity, dress their <^dren in an 
extravagant manner ; thus tarnishing the youthful spirit with the same paltry 
vice whicli sways themselves. There are some people who are flattered if their 
children appear precocious ; and these usually attempt to make them prodigies. 

I once knew a mother who was possessed with this insane ambition in respect 
to an only child. This was a little boy, of bright intellect^ but feeble constitution. 
There was, by nature, a tendency to a premature devdopment of the mental 
faculties, and this dangerous predisposition was seconded by all the art and 
influence of the mother. The consequence was, that while the boy's head grew 
rapidly, and at last became enormous, his limbs became shrunken and almost 
\ useless. His mind^ too^ advanced, and at the age of eight years he was indeed a \ 
prokiigy. At ten he died, and his mother, who was a literary hdy, performed the ^ 
task of writing and publishing his biography. In all this she seemed to imagine 
that she was actuated by benevolent motives, and never appeared to suspect the 
truth, plain and obvious to others, that this child was as truly saciiflced by a 
mother's selfishness to the demon of vanity, as the Hindoo infant, given by its 
mother to the god of the Ganges, is immolated on the altar of superstition. Let 
parents beware, then, how they permit their own selfishness, their own vanity or 
ambition, to lead them into the sacrifice of their children's happiness. Let it be 
remembered that premature fruit never ripens well, and that precocious children 
are usually inferior men or women;- —Parents^ -thurefpre, shoidd be afraid of 
^.prodigies. Nothing is iu. worse taste than for parents to abbw off thdjr diildren 
as remarkably witty, or as remarkable indeed for anything. Good-breeding 
; teaches everyone to avoid displaj; and well-bred parents will never o^nd, by 
making puppets of their children, m gratification of their own vanity. 

There are other mistakes, into which parents are led by selfishness, which assumes 
the semblance of disinterestedness. Thus, in the choice of a profession, and in 
marking out the plan of Hfe for a child, a parent frequendy consults rather his 
own ambition than the real interest of his onspring. In educating him, he takes 
care to cultivate those powers which enable him to command wealth, rather than 
those which ensure peace of mind. He excites him to eflbrt by emulation, rather 
than by a sense of duty ; he infuses into him a love of high places, rather than a 
love of his fellow-men. And what is all this but the immmation of a child on the 
altar of ambition, by a parent's hands? — a sacrifice rendered still more odious by 
the hypocrisy of the pretence, that it is for the benefit of the vicdm. 

This may seem harsh language; but I am extremely solicitous to warn parents 
of errors into which the fashion of the times is likely to lead them. Let the rich 
especially beware, lest diey expose their children to ruin. The path that spreads 
before the offspring of the poor, though rugged, and often thorny, though steep 
and difficult to climb, is still less dangerous than the giddy sea upon wnich the 
children of the rich must make the voyage of life. 'Fhe former are hedged in 
by fences, and are thus likely to be kept from going astray. But who shall guide 
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the youth whose sail is filled with the tempest breezes of passion, and before whom 
is spread the boundless ocean of pleasure 1 The extract which follows, addressed 
to a rich man, may afford some useful suggestions on this point. 

" You are rich ; yet you are eager to get more. Why r It is well, doubtless, 
to toil, for industry is the duty of all. It is well to use economy, for this, too, is 
a duty. But why hoard up your earnings ? Why seek to raise higher a heap 
already too high ? Why not distribute what you earn ? Why not devote your 
time to doing good ? You have great power, and why not use it for benevolence ? 
I do not ask you to drain your purse, but why not give the overflow in chaiity, or 
to good public objects } Your answer is, that you labour for your children. For 
your children ? Look around, and see if in general a great fortune is not a corse 
to children. Observation will teach you that it is so. Daughters with fortunes 
marry ambitiously, or become objects of base speculation, and miss happiness in 
nine cases out of ten. Sons with fortunes are generally vicious, imbecile, and 
worthless ; they need the wholesome and invigorating discipline of efibrt induced 
by necessity. They need also the restraint of dependence. All this you know. 
No man of sense can be ignorant that experience teaches all this in examples of 
every-day occurrence. Then, why strive to leave a large fortune for your children, 
when you know it vnll be a snare, and in all human probability lessen their 
happiness ? It is for your own pride ; it is for the name and fame of leaving it 
that you do thus. Nay, start not — it is selfishness — it is poor, weak human pride 
that leads you to act thus against the dictates of true affection !*' 

The obligation of parents in respect to their children is to make them happy, to 
throw aside selfish considerations, to burst the bonds of prejudice and fashion. 
Taking into view the nature of the child, his impressible character, his physical, 
intellectual, and moral nature, his tendency to receive a decisive bias from the 
hand of the parent, his constantly-accumulating powers of thought and capacity 
of feeling, his high duty to God, his neighbour, and himself, and his immortal 
destiny : taking all this into view, it is the duty of the parent to use the best 
means in his power to promote the present and future happiness of his child. But 
what are the means by which this end may be ensured or promoted ? I should 
answer, first, govern your child well; tnat is, teach him the principles of 
obedience, the habit of bowing to duty, of subjecting his will to the authority of 
a guide, of yielding his heart up to the rule of right This is the earliest budding 
of virtue, the beginning of moral principle, the germ of religion, the first lesson 
in obedience to God. It might seem remarkable, perhaps unreasonable, that the 
Scriptures should lay such great stress on obedience to parents ; but due reflection 
will show us that its importance is not overrated. It calls the child to a sacrifice of its 
own will to a principle of duty ; and it is usually the first virtue which he is required 
to exercise. As a means of training the heart to duty, it is most efficient and 
important. A child, habituated to obedience to parents, is habituated to a 
surrender of his own desires from a sense of higher obUgation ; a child who goes 
from his parents' care with a temper unbroken, and a heart untrained in obedience, 
has yet to learn, though he may have reached maturity, the first lesson of virtue. 

Second, educate your child well ; that is, train him so as to ensure health, 
activity, and vigour of body ; cultivate the social feeling, so as to establish a broad 
basis of benevolence in the heart; teach him to restrain selfishness and cultivate 
virtue ; give him pure tastes ; fill his mind with virtuous principles ; above all, 
subject him to good habits. Third, see that your child is well instructed. This 
includes three things: first, that he possess the general knowledge which is 
necessary to enable him to discharge the duties which will rest upon him as a 
member of society ; second, that he possess that particular knowledge which may 
fit him to pursue his profession in life with success ; and third, that intellectual 
discipline which results in what we call a well-regulated mind. The subsequent 
observations, in this volume, are designed to aid parents and teachers in fulfilling 
their duty to the young in these respects. 
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LEADING CHARACTERISTICS OF CHILDREN. 

If we notice the outward forms of children, we shall observe great dirersities of 
size, shape, complexion, and expression. Some are stout ; others slender. Some 
are tall; others short. Some are graceful; others awkward. Some have blue 
eyes and fair hair ; others have dark eyes and raven hair. And these peculiarities 
of nature in respect to the outward form are but symbols of those which mark the 
spirit within. But, notwithstanding this diversity, it will be perceived that all 
have essentially the same features and the same powers. The only difference that 
exists is as to some of the qualities or attributes that characterise them. While it 
is necessary, therefore, for all those who have to deal with children to take into 
consideration their various peculiarities, and learn the art of adapting government 
and instruction to them, it is still more important to become acquainted with those 
universal traits of character which belong to children. 

One of the first of these characteristics which is displayed is the sympathy of 
child with child. This is manifested very early. One of the first objects which 
an infant notices is another child. There seems to be a spell in a young face 
which charms an infant This principle is manifested in the universal love of 
dolls. When the infant has arrived at childhood, he finds an excitement in the 
society of children, which that of grown-up people does not afford. His faculties 
are stimulated by this principle, so that powers are developed which would other- 
wise remain dormant. You place a child that has no natural talent for music 
among children who possess this gift, and under their tutelage he will soon 
learn to sing. This fact has been fully substantiated in several of the European 
schools. 

Parents may turn this principle to good account, particularly where there are 
several children in the family, ^y training one child, they may make that an 
example to the rest. When one is instructed, it may become a monitor to others. ' 
In schools, the system of mutual instruction, founded upon this principle of sym- 
pathy between children, may be rendered very usefuL It needs, however, the 
constant vigilance of the teacher. 

But while this principle in children may be turned to good account, it is some- 
times the source of mischief. That fellow-feeling wliich renders one child the 
natural monitor of another, gives the power of communicating evil, as well as good. 
Beware, then, of trusting a good child to the influence of a bad one. The infectious 
diseases incident to children are not more easily transmitted from one to the other 
than are bad manners and bad habits. 

There is another universal trait of childhood which deserves notice, and that is 
its disposition to imitation. It might seem at first to be but a manifestation of the 
same principle which I have just commented upon ; but, though often blended 
with it, it is still as often distinct. It renders a child peculiarly susceptible to the 
influence of example, and makes it a matter of the greatest importance that all 
who have the charge of children should see that they are never placed under the 
influence, or in the society, of those who display ill-temper, who have coarse 
manners, or who are addicted to any bad habits or vicious courses. Parents and 
teachers should be exceedingly cautious on this subject. A love of mimicry is an 
abuse of this principle, which ought ever to be checked. 

Curiosity is a remarkable and interesting trait of childhood, and, though pos- 
sessed in various d^ees of activity, is common to all children. It is first mani- 
fested in the infant's stare at the lighted candle ; it is afterwards displayed in the 
eagerness with which he asks various puzzling questions. The poet has beautifully 
described the first unfolding of this principle : 



-See its power expand 



When first the coral fills the infant's hand. 
Throned in its mother's lap, it dries each tear, 
As her sweet legend falls upon his ear ; 
Next it assails him in his top's strange hnm, 
Breathes in his whistle, echoes in his drum. 
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Each gilded toy that doting love hestows 
He loDgs to break, and every spring expose 
Placed by your hearth, 'with what delight he pores 
0*er the bright pages of the pictured stores ; 
How oft he steals upon your graver task. 
Of this to tell you, and of that to ask. 
And when the warning hour to bedward bids. 
Though gentle sleep sits "waiting on his lids. 
How 'winningly he pleads to gain you o'er^ 
That he may read one little story more. 

Nor yet alone to toys and tales confined^ 

It sits dark.brooding o*er his embryo mind. 

Take him between your knees, peruse his face. 

While all you know, or think you know, you trace ; 

Tell him who spoke creation into birth, 

Arched the broad heavens and spread the rolling earth ; 

Who formed a pathway for the obedient sun, 

And bade the seasons in their circles run ; 

Who filled the air, the forest, and the flood, 

And gave man all for comfort or for food ; 

Tell him be sprang at God's creating nod— - 

He stops you short with, " Father, who made God ? *' 

Such is the principle of curiosity in children. It is useful, as exciting the mind 
to investigation. But if it takes an improper direction, and seeks gratification by 
prying into private affairs, it acquires the character of impertinent inquisitiveness 
or contemptible meddling, and becomes a vicious and hurtful disturber of society. 
Young ladies who have a good deal of leisure on their hands need to be warned 
on this subject 

The love of novelty is universal in children, though it is less active in some than 
' in others. It has its use, in stimulating the mind to new inquiries, and rousing 
the faculties to new enterprises ; but if too much cherished, it leads to dissipation 
of thought and irr^ularity of conduct, interferes with industry, and interrupts and 
destroys perseverance. In its legitimate sphere it -is therefore useful; but when 
excessively developed, it becomes pernicious. It is a trait which calls for the 
watchfulness of parents. 

It might seem that the force of habit was too trite a theme to demand notice 
here, particularly as I have^dready spoken of its influence in the formation of moral 
character. But the importance of the subject, especially in treating of education, 
seems to give it a claim to our most careful attention. Habit has as great an 
influence over children as others. The rule is universal, that what has been once 
done is more easy the next time. Repetition may enable us to perform that which 
was at first difficult, perhaps painful, vrith facility and pleasure. Habit may be 
illustrated by a beaten path ; as the traveller is apt to fall into and follow this, so 
the thoughts and feelings are likely to pursue the track which they have often 
followed before. As the stream gradually wears the channel deeper in which it 
runs, and thus becomes more surely bound to its accustomed course, so the 
current of the mind and heart grows more and more restricted to the course in 
which habit has taught them to flow. It is these intellectual and moral habits 
that form many peculiarities of character, and chiefly distinguish one individual 
from another. They are therefore of the utmost importance. Let parents get 
their children into good habits, and they have done much to ensure their happiness. 
If they have permitted them to become the subjects of bad habits, they have' 
exposed them to a great evil. 

In connexion with this subject, it may be useful to remark, that our tastes, our 
manners, our thoughts and feelings, are all regulated by habit. How exceedingly 
important is it, then, that in the outset of life parents should put their children in 
the right path I Dr. Combe, in his Principles of Physiology, remarking upon the 
proper exercise of the brain, has laid dovtm the principles by which nabits are 
formed, in a manner so clear and striking, that they may wm claim the careful 
attention of the reader. His words are as follows:— 
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*' Periodicity i or the tendency to resume the same mode of action at stated times^ 
is peculiarly the characteristic of the nervous system ; and, on this account, 
refrularity is of great consequence in exercising the moral and inteUectual powers. 
All nervous diseases have a marked tendency to ohserve rqpilar periods, and the 
natural inclination to sleep at the approach of night is hut another instance of the 
same fact It is this pnnciple of our nature which promotes the formation of 
what are called hahits. If we repeat any kind of mental effbrt ever^ day at the same 
hour, we at last find ourselves entering upon it without premeditation, when the 
time approaches ; and, in like manner, if we arrange our studies in accordance 
with this law, and take up each regularly in the same order, a natural aptitude is 
soon produced, which renders application more easy than hy taking up the subjects 
as accident may direct. Nay, the tendency to periodical and associated activity 
occasionally becomes so great, in the course of time, that the faculties seem to go 
through their operations dmost without conscious eflfbrt, while their facility of 
action becomes so prodigiously increased, as to give unerring certainty where at 
first difficulty and doubt were the only results. 

" In thus acquiring readiness and forming habits, we merely turn to account 
that organic law which associates increased aptitude, animation, and vigour with 
regular exercise. It is not the soul, or abstract principle of mind, which is thus 
changed, but simply the organic medium through wnich it is destined to net ; 
and, when we compare the rapid and easy eloquence of the practised orator with 
the slow and embairrassed utterance which distinguished him at the outset of his 
career, we have merely a counterpart, in the organ of mind, of what is effected in 
the organs of motion, when the easy and graceful movements of the practised 
dancer, writer, or piano-forte player, take the place of his earliest and rudest 
attempts. 

''The necessity of judicious repetition in mental and moral education is in fact 
too little adverted to, because the principle on which it is efibctual has not been 
understood. To induce facility of action in the organs of the mind, practice is as 
essential as it is in the organs of motion. The idea, or feeling, must not only be 
communicated, but it must be reproduced and represented in different forms, till 
all the faculties concerned in understanding it come to work efficiently together in 
the conception of it. We often blame servants for not doing a thing every day, 
because they were once told to do so. The organic laws, however, teach us that 
we are presumptuous in expecting the formation of a habit from a single act, and 
that we must reproduce the associated activity of the requisite faculties many times 
before the result vnUl certainly follow. We find, on turning to a new subject, that 
however well we may understand it by one perusal, we do not fully master it, 
except by dwelling upon it again and again. 

^'Repetition is thus necessary to make a durable impression on the brain ; and, 
according to this principle, it follows that in learning a language or science, six 
successive months of application will be more effectual in fixing it in the mind, 
and making it a part of its furniture, than double or triple the time, if interrupted 
by long intervals. Hence it is a great error to bqgin any study, and then break 
off to finish at a later period. The ennm is thus doubled, and the success greatly 
diminished. The best way is to b^n at the proper age, and to persevere till the 
end is attained. This accustoms the mind to sound exertion, and not to fits of 
attention. Hence the mischief of long vacations ; and hence the evil of beginning 
studies before the age at which they can be understood, as in teaching the abstract 
rules of grammar to children ; to succ^ in which implies in them a power of 
thinking, and an amount of general knowledge, which tney cannot possess.^ 

'' In physical education we are quite alive to the advantages of repetition and 
practice. We know that if practice in dancing, fencing, skating, and riding, be 
persevered in for a sufficient length of time to give the musdes the requisite 
promptitude and harmony of action, the power* wul be ever afterward retained, 
although little called into use ; whereas, if we stop short of this point, we may 
reiterate practice by fits and starts, without any proportionate advancement. The 
same principle applies equally to ihe moral and intellectual powens, because these 
operate by means of material organs. 
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'' The necessity of being in private what we wish to appear in public springs 
from the same rule. If we wish to be polite^ just, kind, and sociable, we must 
habitually act under the influence of the corresponding sentiments in the domestic 
circle and in every-day life, as well as in the company of strangers and on great 
occasions. It is the daily practice which gives ready activity to the sentiments, 
and marks the character. If we indulge in vulgarities of speech and behaviour at 
home, and put on politeness merely for the reception of strangers, the former will 
shine through the mask which is intended to hide them ; because the habitual 
association to which the organs and faculties have been accustomed cannot be thus 
controlled. As well may we hope to excel in el^nt and graceful dancing by the 
daily practice of every awkward attitude. In the one case, as in the other, the 
organs must not only be associated in action by the command of the will, but they 
must be habituated to the association by the frequency of the practice; a fact 
which exposes the ignorant folly of those parents who habitually act with rudeness 
and caprice towards their children, and then chide the latter for unpolite behaviour 
towards strangers. 

" The same principle of repetition, being necessary to make a durable impression 
on the brain and constitute a mental habit, also explains the manner in which 
natural endowments are modified by external situation. Taking the average of 
mankind, the limits to which this modification may be carried are not narrow. 
Place a child, for example, of average propensities, sentiments, and ^ intellect, 
among a class of people — thieves — in whom the selfish faculties are exclusively 
exercised; by whom gain is worshipped as the end of life, and cunning and 
cheating as the means, and among whom it never hears one word of disapprobation 
or moral indignation against either crime or sentiment ; and its lower faculties will 
be exclusively exercised and increase in strength, while the higher will be left 
unemployed and become weak. A child so situated will consequently not only act 
as those around do, but insensibly grow up resembling them in disposition and 
character, because, by the law of repetition, the organs of the selfish faculties will 
have acquired proportionally greater aptitude and vigour, just as the muscles of the 
fencer or dancer. But suppose the same individual placed /ro?n infancy in the 
society of a superiorly endowed moral and intellectual people ; the moral faculties 
will then be habitually excited, and their organs invigorated by repetition, till a 
greater aptitude, or, in other words, a higher moral character, will be formed. 
There are of course, limits set to this modification by the natural endowment of 
the individual \ but where the original dispositions are not strongly marked, the 
range is still a wide one.'' 

Children are perhaps less selfish than grown-up people. But self-love is with 
them the spring of action, and moves their souls as weJl as those of others. The 
proper control of this principle is full half the business of education. Selfishness 
is a strong and hardy plant, and grows thriftily in every human heart. It springs 
up in the family circle, and manifests itself in the litde strifes and contentions 
between brothers and sisters. The older and stronger boy is very apt, if not duly 
admonished, to seek his own gratification, with little regard to the right of his 
companions. '' Mother," said a younger brother, ** is it right for James to take 
all the best of the bed to himself? " *' Certainly not,*' said the mother. " But," 
said James, in defence, '' I only take half the bed.'' ** Yes," said the other boy, 
" but you lie right in the middle, and take all the soft part, so that I am obliged 
to lie both sides of the bed, in order to get my half." Tms little scene will illustrate 
the spirit to which I allude. 

There is another still more disagreeable exhibition of selfishness common with 
boys in their treatment of girls. They are often exceedingly tyrannical, rude, 
contemptuous, and even cruel, towards the gentler sex of their own age. This 
demands the assiduous correction of the parent The claims of the weaker upon 
the stronger sex for scrupulous justice and chivalrous protection, ought to be 
inculcated and enforced, especially by mothers, from the earliest periods of boy- 
hood. If this is not done, there is danger that the selfishness of the boy, which 
displays itself in a rude exercise of his power, may increase with the advance of 
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years, and at manhood lead him to treat woman, though it may he in a more 
gallant guise, according to the dictates of caprice, rather than those of justice. 

Having noticed some of the leading traits of childhood, not only widi a view to 
direct the parent's special attention to them, but to excite him to careful and 
vigilant study of his children, let us proceed to a subject of still greater importance. 

FAMILY GOVERNMENT. 

We return to the fireside. Let us suppose it to be a sober Saturday evening, 
when the week*8 work is done, and the approach of the Sabbath naturally draws 
the mind from the vexing cares of business, to a contemplation of the various 
duties which rest upon us. The family circle is now gathered around the hearth. 
The scene is divided into two groups — the parents and the children. The relation 
that subsists between these is me strongest, the closest, the tenderest that exists in 
human society. Even among the brute creation, there is an instinct which impels 
the parent to^the defence of its ofspring. Among the fiercer animals, the mother 
becomes fearless of danger, and reckless of life, where her young ones are threatened 
with injury. But the human parent has a still keener interest in the welfare of his 
children. To the afiection which nature teaches us to bestow upon our offspring, 
reason and reflection add other and more endearing ties. They are not only our 
children, a part of ourselves, and linked with a thousand associations of pleasure or 
pain, of joy or sorrow, hope or fear ; but they are of themselves creatures of feeling, 
susceptible of happiness or misery, capable of elevation or debasement. They may 
enjoy health or suffer sickness ; tney may be intelligent or ignorant, wise or foolish, 
virtuous or vicious. They may be an honour or a disgrace to their connexions. 
They may be a blessing or a curse to society. They may die in peace or sorrow ; 
and may leave this world with an assured hope of happiness hereafter, or with the 
reluctant awe with which a criminal is brougnt before his judge. 

Such is the manifold web which is woven over the group assembled around the 
fireside. How many hopes and fears, how many ardent wishes, how many 
anxious apprehensions, are twisted together in the tnreads that connect the parent 
with the child ! 

'' Thou seest the braided roots that bind 
Yon towering cedar to the rock ; 
Thou seest the clinging ivy twined, 

As if to spurn the whirlwind's shock ; — 

Poor emblems of the strings that tie 

His offspring to a parent's heart ! 
For those will, mouldering, yield and die, 

But these can.never, never part." 

The attachment of children to the father and mother is a less complicated 
sentiment, but it is one of the most pure, sincere, and unselfish which human nature 
displays. It is a sentiment combining a sense of protection, a confidence of good 
will, a trust of power so complete as to lead the child to give itself up to the care 
of the parent, without one thought of providing for its own safety. It is not in 
human nature to resist an appeal Uke tnis. How does the mother feel her affection 
quickened at the reliance with which the infant throws itself upon her bosom, and, 
in conscious security, sinks to repose ! How does the father feel his soul drawn 
out in behalf of his children, as he sees them fly to him in every moment of 
peril! 

What then, are likdy to be the reflections of these parents, when the busy week 
is over, and they, with their children, are collected around the fireside ? If they 
take into view tne susceptibilities of these children ; that God has brought them 
into existence to receive their character from education ; that this character is to 
be determined during the early portion of life ; that during this period they are, 
by the course of Providence, placed under the special charge of the father and the 
mother ; that, in short, the destiny of their children is entrusted to their hands, 
and is likely to be good or bad, according as they may be well or ill managed- 
will they not look about with anxious solicitude for aid, counsel^ aadeacions^siS'K&s^^^ 
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in the discharge of their important duty ? With a view to contribute my humble 
mite for the benefit of parents thus anxious for the w^are of their c^dren^ I 
shall venture first to suggest some practical hints on family government, and 
then proceed to notice other interesting topics. 

The first system of government ever formed was that of the fireside. It is, in 
its nature, despotic, giving absolute authority to the monarch parents over their 
subject children. Unlimited power should be ever used with great discretion, and 
especially in this case. The parent sets an example to the child. If he is tyrannical 
or unjust, he does what he can to make his child so. The fireside should be a 
seminary where principles of equity and charity are inculcated, where justice is 
taught by precept and enforced by example. The whole tenor of parental influence 
should be used to subject the selfishness of the offspring to the golden rules of 
duty ; and how wide do they go from this mark, if, using the despotic power diey 
possess over their children, the parents show that they are themselves the slaves of 
passion, or under the guidance of selfishness ! 

I need not insist upon the importance of family government. It is not only 
necessary for the peace and comtort of the domestic circle, but it is indispensaUe 
for the discipline of the tempers of children. If permitted to grow up ungovemed, 
when they go forth into society they are likely to surrender themsdves to every 
species of Hcense. The danger, on this score, is more imminent in respect to boys 
than girls. Society imposes sterner restraints upon the latter than upon the former, 
and these may supply the neglect of the parent. But if you see a young man run 
into excess, or give himself up to vicious indulgence, you may rest assured that he 
has not been subjected to habitual government at home ; that his mind and heart 
have not been trained and disciplined by parental authority ; that the principle of 
obedience has never been thoroughly established in his soul. Parental government, 
then, is a thing of serious import, and demands the most careful attention at the 
hands of the parent. 

Taking its importance for granted, then, I proceed to remark, in the first place, 
that parental government should be thorough. Some children are easilv managed, 
but tnere are few who will not sometimes try to have their own way. At one time, 
they will attempt to evade ; at another, they will brave authority. In this species 
of strife they are often sharp-witted and dexterous, and sometimes intrepid, 
pertinacious, and headstrong. If they succeed once, they gather courage ; if twice, 
they feel assured ; if thrice, they triumph. The only safe method is for the parent 
to meet the first resistance of the child with firmness, and by no means to permit 
himself to be bafiled either by evasion or defiance. But great caution is to be 
used. The object should be, not merely to make the child obey externally, but 
internally ; to make the obedience sincere and hearty, and to make it flow alike 
from affection, a sense of duty, and a conviction that he consults his true interest 
in so doing. All these motives should be brought to concur in the act ; if any one 
of them is wanting, the obedience is imperfect. To accomplish this thorough 
subjection of the child to parental authority, it is obvious that great prudence is 
necessary. There must be no violence, no display of temper, no angry looks, no 
hasty words. Before he can expect to govern a cmld, a parent must first learn to 
govern himself. His own passions being under control, his heart chastened, and 
the traces of vexation swept from his countenance, he may meet the rebellious 
child, assured of triumph. That child might resist threats and be hardened by 
force ; but it will not long resist patient kindness, tender remonstrance, affectionate 
counsel. Miss Sedgwick, in her beautiful story entitled Home, has given an 
illustration of the happy eSects which may flow from firm, yet just and kind 
treatment of a disobeaient child, which is worthy of being borne in mind by every 
parent It is as follows: — 

" The family were assembled in a back parlour. Mrs. Barclay was engaged in 
some domestic employment, to facilitate which Martha had just brought in a tub 
of scalding water. Charles, the eldest boy, with a patience most unboi/ish, was 
holding a skein of yarn for grandmama to wind ; Alice, the eldest girl, was 
arranging the dinner table in an adjoining room ; Mary, the second, was amusing 
the baby at the window; Willie was saying his letters to aunt Betsey. All were 
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busy ; but the busiest was little Haddy,a sweet child of four years, who was sitting 
in the middle of ^e room on a low chair, and who, unobserved by the rest, and 
herself unconscious of wrong, was doing deadly mischief. She had taken a new, 
unfinished, and very precious kite belonging to her brother Wallace, cut a hole in 
the centre, thrust into it the head of her pet Maltese kitten, and was holding it 
by its fore-paws and making it dance on her lap; the little animal looking as demure 
and as formsd as one of Queen Elizabeth's maids of honour in her ruff. At this 
critical juncture, Wallace entered in search of his kite. One word of prefatory 
palliation for Wallace. The kite was the finest he had ever possessed ; it nad been 
given him by a friend, and that friend was waiting at the door to string and fly 
it for him. At once the ruin of the kite, and the indignity to which it was sub- 
jected, flashed on him, and perhaps little Haddy's very satisfied air exasperated 
him. In a breath, he seized the kitten and dashed it into the tub of scalding 
water. His father had come in to dinner, and paused at the open door of the 
next room. Haddy shrieked, the children all screamed, Charles dropped grand- 
mama's yam, and, at the risk of his own hand, rescued the kitten ; but, seeing 
its agony, with most characteristic consideration, he gently dropped it in again, 
and thus put the speediest termination to its sufferings. 

^'The cnildren were all sobbing. Wallace stood pale and trembling. His eye 
turned to his father, then to his mother, then was riveted on the floor. The 
children saw the frown on their father's face, more dreaded by them than ever 
was flogging, or dark closet with all its hobgoblins. 

" * I guess you did not mean to do it, did you, Wally ?' said little Haddy, whose 
tender heart was so touched by the utter misery depicted on her brother's face, 
that her pity for him overcame her sense of her own and pussy's wrongs. Wallace 
sighed deeply, but spoke no word of apolo^ or justification. The children looked 
at Wallace, at their father, and their mower, and still the portentous silence was 
unbroken. The dinner bell rang. ' Go to your own room, Wallace,* said his 
father. ' You have forfeited your right to a place among us. Creatures who are 
the slaves of their passions are like b^ts of prey, fit only for solitude.' 

" ' How long must Wallace stay up-stairs?' asked Haddy, a£^tionately holding 
back her brother, who was hastening away. 

" ' Till he feels assured,' replied Mr. Barclay, fixing his eye sternly on Wallace, 
* that he can control his hasty temper ; at least so far as not to be guilty of violence 
towards such a dear good little girl as you are, and murderous cruelty to an inno- 
cent animal; — till, sir, you can give me some proof that you dread the sin and 
danger of yielding to your passions so much that you can govern them. The boy 
is hopeless/ he added in a low voice, to his wife, as Wallace left the room. 

" < My dear husband ! hopeless at ten years old, and with such a good afibctionate 
heart as his ? We must have patience.' 

'^ A happy combination for cnildren is there in an uncompromising father and 
an all-hopmg mother. The family sat down to table. The parents were silent, 
serious, unhappy. The children caught the infection, and scarcely a word was 
said above a whisper. There was a favourite dish upon the table, followed by a 
nice pudding. They were eaten, not enjoyed. The children realised that it was 
not tne good things they had to eat, but the kind looks, the innocent laugh, and 
cheerful voice, that made the pleasure of the social meal. 

'* ' My dear children,' said their father, as he took his hat to leave them, ' we 
have lost all our pleasure to-day, have not we ?' 

" * Yes, sir— yes, sir,* they answered in a breath. 

'* ' Then learn one lesson from your poor brother. Learn to dread doin^ wrong. 
If you commit sin, you must suffer, and all that love you must suffer with you ; 
for every sin is a vioktion of the laws of your Heavenly Father, and he will not 
suffer it to go unpunished.' 

*^ If Mr. and Mrs. Barclay had affected to overawe and impose on their children, 
they would not have been long deceived ; for children, being themselves sincere, 
are dear-sighted. But they Imew that the sadness was real ; they felt that it was 
in accordance with their parents' characters and general conduct. They never 
saw them ruffled by^trifles. Many a glass had been broken, many a greasy knife 
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dropped^ many a disappointment and inconvenience incurred, without calling forth 
more than a gentle rebuke. These were not the things that moved them, or dis- 
turbed the domestic tranquillity ; but the ill temper, selfishness, unkindness, or 
any moral fault of the children, was received as an affliction. 

" The days passed on ; Wallace went to school as usual, and returned to his 
solitude, without speaking or being spoken to. His meals were sent to his room, 
and whatever the family ate, he ate; for the Barclays took care not to make 
rewards and punishments out of eating and drinking, and thus associate the duties 
and pleasures of a moral being with a mere animal gratification. ' But ah,' he 
thought, while eating his pie or pudding, * how different it tastes from what it does 
at table !* and, though he did not put it precisely in that form, he felt what it was 
that ' sanctified the food.* The children began to venture to say to their father, 
whose justice they dared not question, ' How Ions has Wally stayed upstairs ?' 
and Charles, each day, eagerly told how well Wsdiace behaved at school. His 
grandmother could not resist her desire to comfort him ; she would look into his 
room to see ' if he were well,' ' if he were warm enough,' or ' if he did not want 
something.' The little fellow's moistening eye and tremulous voice evinced his 
sensibility to her kindness, but he resolutely abstained from asking any mitigation 
of his punishment. He overheard his aunt Betsey, Mrs. Barclay's maiden sister, 
say, ' It is a sin, and ridiculous besides, to keep Wallace mewed up so, just for a 
little flash of temper. I am sure he had enough to provoke a saint.' 

" * We do not keep him mewed up, Betsy,' replied Mrs. Barclay, ' nor does he 
continue mewed up, for one single flash of temper ; but because, with all his good 
resolutions, his passionate temper is constantly getting the better of him. There 
is no easy cure lor such a fault. If Wallace had the seeds of a consumption, you 
would think it the extreme of folly not to submit to a few weeks' confinement, if 
it afforded a means of ridding him of them ; and how much worse than a con- 
sumption is a moral disease !' 

" * Well,' answered the sister, * you must do as you like, but I am sure we never 
had any such fuss at home ; we grew up, and there was an end on't.' 

"* But may be,' thought Wallace, *if there had been a little more fuss when 
you were younger, it would have been pleasanter living with you now, aunt 
Betsey.' 

*' roor aunt Betsey, with many virtues, had a temper that made her a nuisance 
wherever she went. The Barclays alone got on tolerably well with her. There 
was a disinfecting principle in the moral atmosphere of their house. 

*' Two weeks had passed, when Mr. Barclay heard Wallace's door open, and 
heard him say, * Can 1 speak with you one minute before dinner, sir V 

*' * Certainly, my son.' His father entered, and closed the door. 

*' ' Father,' said Wallace, with a tremulous voice, but an open and cheerful face, 
' I feel as if I had a right now to ask you to forgive me and take me back into the 
family.' 

*' Mr. Barclay felt so too, and kissing him, he said, ' I have only been waiting 
for you, Wallace ; and from the time you have taken to consider your besetting 
sin, I trust you have gained strength to resist it.' 

'^ ' It is not only consideration, sir, that I depend on, for you told me I must 
wait till I could give you proof; so I had to wait till something happened to try 
me. I could not possibly tell else, for I always do resolve, when I get over my 
passion, that I will never get angry again. Luckily for me, — for I began to be 




make a summer,' as aunt Betsey says ; so I waited till I should get. angry again. 
It seemed as if I never should ; there were provoking things happened, but some- 
how or other they did not provoke me — why do you smile, father V 

" ♦ I smile with pleasure, my dear boy, to find that one fortnight's resolute 
watchfulness has enabled you so to curb your temper that you are not easily 
provoked,^ 
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'' ' But stay, father ; you have not yet heard alL Yesterday^ just as I was put- 
ting up my arithmetic, which I had written ahnost to the end without a single 
blot, Tom Allen came along and gave my inkstand a jostle^ and over it went on 
my open book. I thought he did it purposely, I think so still, but I don*t feel 
sure. I did not reflect then ; I doubled up my fist to strike him.' 

*'* Oh Wallace ! ' 

'' ' But I did not, father, I did not ; I thought just in time. There was a horrid 
choking feeling in my throat, and angry words seemed crowding out ; but I did 
not even say ** Blame you !" I had to bite my lips though, so that the blood ran.' 

" ' God bless you, my son.' 

'' ' And the best of it all was, father, that Tom Allen, who never before seemed 
to care how much harm he did you, or how much he hurt your feelings, was 
really sorry ; and this morning he brought me a new blank book, nicely ruled, 
and offered to Help me copy my sums into it. So I hope 1 did him some good, 
as well as myself, oy governing my temper.' 

'' * There is no tdling, Wallace, how much good may be done by a single right 
action, nor how much harm by a single wrong one.' 

** ' I know it, sir. I have been thinking a great deal since I have been up-stairs, 
and 1 do wonder why God did not make Adam and Eve so that they could not do 
wrong.' 

'' * This object has puzzled older and wiser heads than yours, my son, and 
puzzled them more than I think it should. If we had been created incapable of 
sin, there could have been no virtue. Did you not fed happier yesterday after 
your trial than if it had not happened? ' 

*' * Oh yes, father ; and the strangest of all was, that, after the first flash, I had 
not any bad feeling towards Tom.' 

*' * Then you can see, in your own case, good resulting from being free to do 
good or evil. You certainly were the better for your victory, and you say happier. 
It is far better to be virtuous than sinless, — I mean incapable of sin. if you 
subdue your temper, the exercise of the power to do this will give you a pleasure 
that you could not have had without it.' 

" ' But if I fail, father V Wallace looked in his father's face with an expression 
which showed that he felt he had more than a kingdom to gain or lose. 

'^ ' You cannot fail, my dear son, while you continue to feel the worth of the 
object for which you are striving ; while you feel that the eye of God is upon you; 
and that not only your own happiness, but the happiness of your father and 
mother, and brothers and sisters — of our home, depends on your success.' " 

There has been a great deal said as to the motives which should be brought to 
bear upon children, as well in governing as teaching them. Emulation is thought 
to be dangerous, as it may excite a spirit of rivalry, and sometimes result in jealous 
or envious strife. It is said to be *' calling into action a principle exceedingly 
liable to abuse, and to the abuse of which may be ascribed no small share of the 
miseries of human life. It is early laying the foundation of alienations, animo- 
sities, and heart-burnings, which will survive everything but death. It is the 
accursed love of power, the everlasting scrambling for the high places, and desire 
to be in advance of our fellows, that keeps the world in commotion ; and yet we 
cherish this principle, we infuse it into the young bosom, we set it at work in the 
hearts of our children, while they are yet in school ! It may subserve the purpose 
of learning, but not of humanity. If we call it into action, we do it at a tre« 
mendous hazard." 

All this is doubtless true in reference to the abuse of emulation, as a motive of 
action to children. If the desire of superiority is encouraged, while no other 
principle is inculcated which may check and chasten the ambition thus excited, it 
may grow into a headstrong and over-mastering passion. But a love of excel- 
lence is not of itself a base or unworthy sentiment, and its moderate indulgence is 
neither dangerous nor hurtfuL It may with most children be safely caUed into 
action, as an inducement to excite toem either to obedience, or effort in their 
studies, provided it is accompanied bv the constant inculcation of that great rule 
of duty, — do to another as you would have another do to you. It ia betfta^bs^'^« 
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ever, in general, when you desire to use this incitement, to place before children 
examples from history or imagination, rather than to direct their attention to their 
immediate companions. In some children, the spark of ambition is exceedingly 
ready to kindle, and in such, the feeUng of rivahy is equally prompt to rise up in 
the breast It is seldom either safe or necessary to stimulate in these the desire of 
superiority over their fellows ; it may, indeed, require to be checked, rather than 
encouraged. There are others of an opposite turn, who can hardly be warmed 
into emulation even by present competitors, much less by remote or imaginary 
examples. In these, the feeUng of rivalry can hardly be excited, and when it is, 
the sentiment is usuallv momentary. The only rule that can be safely given on 
this subject appears to\)e this — if you use emulation with children, consider that, 
like fire, it is a good servant, but a bad master ! that, like all excitements, it is 
liable to abuse, and often leaves behind a craving for new stimulus, sometimes 
rendering exertion, without an immediate spur, reluctant and feeble. It is never 
safe but in connexion with the constant inculcation of the duty of dealing jusdy 
with all niankind. The following fable may illustrate the evil consequences of 
rivalry engendered between friends and companions. 

THE RIVAL BUBBLES. 

Two bubbles on a mountain stream 

Began their race one shining mom, 
And, lighted by the ruddy beam, 

Went dancing down mid shrub and thorn. 

The stream was narrow, wild and lone. 

But gaily dash'd o'er mound and rock^ 
And brighter still the bubbles shone, 

As if they loved the whirling shock. 

Each leaf and flower, and sunny ray^ 

Was pictured on them as they flew. 
And o*er their bosoms seemed to play 

In lovelier forms and colours new. 

Thus on they went, and side by side 

They kept in sad and sunny weather, 
And rough or smooth the flowing tide. 

They brightest shone when close together. 

Nor did they deem that they could sever, 

That clouds could rise or morning wane ; 
They loved, and thought that love for ever 

Would bind them in its gentle chain. 

But soon the mountain slope was o'er. 

And *mid new scenes the waters flowed, 
And the two bubbles now no more 

With their first morning beauty glowed. 

They parted, and the sunny i-ay 

That from each other's love they borrowed. 

That made their dancing bosoms gay, 

While other bubbles round them sorrowed ; 

That ray was dimmed, and on the wind 

A shadow came, as if from heaven ; 
Yet on they flew, and sought to find 

From strife the bliss that love had given. 

They parted, yet in sight they kept, 

And rivals now the friends became, 
And if perchance the eddies swept 

Them close, they flashed -witk flame ; 
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And fiercer forward Beem'd to boand 

With the swift ripples toward the main ; 
And all the lesser babbles round 

Each sought to gather in its train. 

They strove, and in that eager strife 

Their morning friendship was forgot, 
And all the joys that sweeten life, 

The rival bubbles knew them not : 

The leaves, the flowers, the grassy shore. 

Were all neglected in the chase, 
And on their bosoms now no more 

These forms of beauty found a place. 

But all was dim and drear within. 

And envy dwelt where love was known, 
And images of fear and sin 

Were traced where truth and pleasure shone. 

The clouds grew dark, the tide swelled high. 

And gloom was o'er the waters flung 
But, riding on the billows, nigh 
■ Each other now the bubbles swung ; 

Closer and closer still they rush'd 

In anger o*er the rolling river ; 
Thet met, and 'mid the waters crush'd. 

The rival bubbles burst for ever ! 

The principle of fear has been, of late, a good deal objected to in the govern- 
ment of^ chUcb-en. The ferule has passed into disgrace ; me birchen rod is almost 
banished from society. Children, it is said, must oe drawn by the cords of love. 
They must be governed through their good and gentle feelings. Fear is a servile 
passion, and should never be appealed to. It is a motive which may influence a 
brute, but it should not be used in the management of human beings. Such is 
the sweet philosophy of modem days ! 

For my own part, I am inclined to think that fear is a necessary principle in 
human government, as well at the fireside as elsewhere. The Scnptures present 
punishment as a great argument against vice, and reward as a great argument in 
favour of virtue. They appeal to fear of misery and the loss of happiness, not 
only as a motive to shun wickedness and follow righteousness, but jas a purifying 
principle, tending to produce humiliation, docility, teachableness, obedience. 
This policy is expressly recommended, in various parts of the Scriptures, in 
reference to family govemnient. Children are again and again warned against 
disobedience by threats of evil ; while, on the contrary, promises of good are held 
out to the obedient. *' Honour thy father and thy mother, that thy days may be 
lone in the land which the Lord thy God giveth thee." In political aflPairs, the 
Bible constantly appeals to the fears of the people ; and, in reference to religion, 
it enforces obedience to God by oflfers of heaven on the one hand, and denunciations 
of misery on the other. 

Here then is the authority of the Scriptures in favour of the use of fear and 
hope as instruments of government, as motives to obedience, as stimulants to 
exertion. The propriety of using them is confirmed by a reference to the obvious 
principles upon which human nature is formed. Happiness is the desire of man, 
and the possession of it the end of his existence. Hope and fear are the master- 
passions, and are designed by the Creator to furnish the great impulses to action 
in the pursuit of happiness. They are as the breeze to the ship, which swells the 
sail, and bears it onward in its track. It should be remarked, however, tliat while 
the inspired authors of the sacred page apply the strong levers of selfish hope and 
fear to move mankind in the direction of their duty, they still insist upon higher 
motives as indispensable to virtuous action. The obligation to obey God is not 
by Uiem deduced from the consideration that it is for man's trae interest to obey 
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him ; but it is regarded as imperative from the simple fact that he is God. From 
his relation to man, as the natural and moral Governor of the universe, he claims 
the allegiance of his subjects, and he has implanted in man's bosom the whispering 
voice of conscience to tdl him that this is right. But as man may n^lect this 
monitor, other motives, inferior indeed, but still powerful, — the motives which 
appeal to interest, — are addressed. Fear is in fact selfish, and the direct action 
that flows from it is of course destitute of all virtuous quality. But it often brings 
the mind to a contemplation of virtue ; induces it to look with reverence upon 
what is marked by God as good, and with aversion upon what is stamped as evil. 
At the same time, as before remarked, it subdues and softens the heart with a 
sense of humility, and brings it to a fit condition, like that of the well-ploughed 
field, to receive the good seed, and yield the golden harvest. 

If therefore a sense of duty is earnestly and constantly inculcated, I see no 
danger in the use of hope and fear as motives to exertion and obedience — obedience 
to parents, as involved in obedience to God. There will, in this case, be a higher 
motive in the heart — that which arises from a perception of the inalienable claims 
of duty; and this will effectually prevent the debasing tendency which the inferior 
motives of selfish hope and fear might create, if they became tne frequent sources 
of action. 

As connected with this question of motives there have been also much doubt 
and discussion in regard to punishments. Corporeal punishments have been 
altogether discarded by many, as degrading to human nature, and injurious to the 
subjects of such discipline. But I am disposed to think, that he who recommends 
to parents not to spare the rod understood this subject better than these modem 
reformers. It may be that Vicesimus Knox, that prince of pedagogues, who laid 
an average of fifty lashes a day upon the backs of his scholars for some forty 
years, and Dr. Samuel Johnson, who was a great friend to flogging, and some 
others, have quoted Solomon in behalf of a severe system of youthful discipline 
If so, it is not the first time that Holy Writ has been wrested from its true mean- 
ing, and made the instrument by which men have vindicated their own misdoings. 
But the truth here, as in many other cases, lies between the extremes. Corpo- 
real punishment is seldom necessary ; but almost every parent, who has dealt 
faithfully with his children, has found some occasion when the injunction^ '^ spare 
liot the rod,'' came with the emphasis of inspiration to his breast. It may be that 
the actual necessity for this form of punishment never occurs in respect to some 
children ; but almost every child, before he is thoroughly trained in obedience, 
has at least one sharp struggle with his parent, in which some decisive and humi- 
Hating mark of disapprobation is demanded. 

It should not, however, be overlooked, that the necessity of punishment depends 
^very much upon the manner in which children are treated. The greatest floggers 
have usually the most disobedient children. I once knew a busy, scouring farmer's 
wife, with a large family, the eldest fifteen years old, the youngest three. She 
seldom crossed the room without making some one of them stagger with a vixenish 
slap on the side of the head. Yet they were, without exception, the most noisy, 
mischievous, rebellious Httle reprobates that I ever saw. The discipline of this 
mother was obviously not corrective, but nutritive of the vicious habits of her 
children. The more she flogged, the more their disobedience flourished. Her 
ill-judged castigation operated like a partial hoeing among weeds, which only 
makes them grow the faster. I have seen, on the other hand, a teacher of a semi"^ 
nary, consisting of eighty boys, succeed in governing the whole school, while the 
heaviest punishment ever inflicted was that of making a boy lie in bed for a whole 
da^. This teacher had a peculiar tact for his profession ; but a large part of his 
skill lay in imperturbable cheerfulness of manner, and an equanimity of temper 
which never deserted him. These prevented his being thrown off his guard, 
secured him the good will and confidence of his pupils, and inclined them at the 
outset to comply with his requisitions. 

But after ail that may be done, it is impossible to lay down rules on this subject 

that will answer for every case. We may remark of punishment in general, as of 

phym, — use it as seldom as possible, but when necessary, take a sure dose. And 
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let me add, never punish a child in a hurry. Take time for it; and if you can 
accomplish your ohject hy reasoning with him — if you can hring him to repentance 
and a due sense of the duty of ohedience by patient counsel — consider this as far 
better than the infliction of any punishment whatever. 

There are some practices of parents which cannot be too severely condemned. 
One is a constant fretting at, and scolding of children ; a mistake often made bv 
mothers, who can offer tne excuse that they have so much to do as to render it 
impossible that anything should be well done. By this practice, the force of 
government is weakened and the authority of the parent worn out. I never knew 
one who was perpetually correcting a child that did not either establish him in 
habits of contempt of parental government or stultify his intellect. It is proper 
to remark here, too, that in no duty of life is example more important tnan in 
family government. Let children see that the father and mother indulge angry 
looks or harsh words towards each other, and they get a bad lesson which may 
never leave them. On the contrary, if they see those whom they most reverence 
and most love, habitually kind, gracious and patient in their intercourse with one 
another, they will carry images in their hearts which will ever incHne them to love 
and gentleness. 

There is another common error, which may need to be noticed — that of correct- 
ing a child hastily and harshly, and then^ feeling that injustice has been done, to 
compensate him by some soothing sugar-plum or honied apology. It is not easy 
to conceive of an}' thing more likely to degrade the parent in the eyes of his 
offspring than such inconsiderate folly, — nothing more sure to destroy his 
inBuence over the mind, to harden the young heart in rebellion, and make it grow 
bold in sin. In proportion as the parent sinks in his esteem, self-conceit grows 
up in the mind of the undutiful child. Young people, as well as old, pay great 
respect to consistency, and, on the contrary, despise those whose conduct is marked 
with caprice. The sacred relation of parent is no protection against this contempt. 
Those, therefore, who would preserve their influence over their children, who 
would keep hold of the reins that may guide them in periods of danger, and save 
them from probable ruin, must take care not to exhibit themselves as governed by 
passion or whim, rather than fixed principles of justice and duty. 

There is another fatal danger in family government, from which I would warn 
every parent, and that is partiality. It is too often the case that fathers and 
mothers have their favourite child. From this two evils result. In the first place, 
the pet usually becomes a spoiled child ; and the " flower of the family " seldom 
yields any other than bitter fruit. In the second place, the n^lected part of the 
llou^ehold feel envy towards the object of special affection, and nourish a secret 
discontent towards the parent that makes the odious distinction. Disunion is thus 
sown in what ought to be the Eden of life, a sense of wrong is planted by the 
parent s hand in the hearts of a part of his family, an example of injustice is 
written on the soul of the offspring by him who should instil into it, by every 
word and deed, the holy principles of equity. This is a subject of great importance, 
and I commend it to the particular notice of all parents. 

I have seen a mother who had two daughters, select one, for no apparent cause, 
as the object of particular affection. The daughters grew up and had families. 
For a long time they continued to entertain undisturb^ affection for each other. 
But the mother's preference of one, and of all that belonged to her, though 
attempted to be concealed, could not be disguised. This gradually introducecfa 
feeUng of jealousy between the sisters. Insensibly they became estranged ; the 
two families also began to indulge a spirit of rivalry. They became watchful of 
each otlier's words, dress, and demeanour. They grew mutually captious and at 
last censorious. The result was, that while the two families maintained an 
ostensible friendship, there was underneath tliis disguise a real hatred of each 
other. Thus a mother's selfish and unreasonable indulgence of a whim sowed 
discord among her children, and entailed misery upon her descendants. Mor is 
this a solitary instance. Parents seem peculiarly exposed to this error in the 
administration of family government. Let them be on their puard. Let them 
treat their several children with an even hand, and, if they visfci ^»Rfc \SL>&js&fc 
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family, discourage uncles and aunts, grandmothers and grandfatbers, from aelecU 
ing one of their children as a specisd favourite. Such things seldom come to 
good. If the pet gets at length some niggard legacy as a token of r^ard, it is 
usually hough t too dear, even if it do not bring a curse on the recipient. If, 
indeed, it should seem a benefit to him on whom it is bestowed, the j^ous envy 
excited in the other members of the family, and the consequent alienation of good 
will, are poorly compensated by it. Such partialities on the part of rich relations 
are often wholly selfish, and should be rather shunned than coveted by parents. 
Their children can do without l^acies, but they cannot afford to be subject to the 
disturbing influence of partiality. 

I dose this article by the following just observations on the duties of parents, by 
Mr. AbbotL 

"In looking into human life, and seeing how entirely dependent for character 
and happiness the child is upon the parent, we cannot but consider it one of the 
greatest of the innumerable mysteries of divine providence that one human being 
should be placed so completely in the hands of another. The wonder is increased 
by thinking how much skill, how much knowledge, how much firmness, what 
decision at one time, and what delicacy of moral touch, if I may so express it, at 
another, are necessary, in order to succeed in training up the infant mind as it 
ought to be trained. It would sometimes almost seem that God has given to 
parents a work to do, of such intrinsic difficulties as very far exceed the capacities 
and the powers of those whom he has commissioned to execute it. There seems, 
at first view, to be a want of correspondence between what, in a wisely-balanced 
plan, we might suppose ought to be nicely adapted to each other — the moral 
capabilities of the parent and the moral necessities of the child. We say at first 
view, for on more mature reflection, we discover simple principles which common 
sense and honest faithfulness will always suggest, and whicn, steadily pursued, 
must secure favourable results. Among the lower classes of society we find many, 
very many families of children well brought up ; and among the higher classes, and 
those, too, where virtue and Christian principle seem to reign, and where religious 
instruction is profusely given, we find total failure. The children are sources of 
trouble and wretchedness to their parents, from the time when they gain the 
first victory over their mother, by screaming and struggling in the cradle to the 
months of wretchedness in later life, during which they are brought home, night 
after night, from scenes of dissipation and vice, to break a mother's heart, or to 
blanch the cheek of a father, with suppressed and silent suffering. 

'^ What are the causes of these sad failures? Why are cases so frequent in 
which the children of virtuous men grow up vicious and abandoned ? There are 
many nice and delicate adjustments necessary to secure the highest and best results 
in the education of a child, but the principles necessary for tolerable success must 
be few and simple. There are two, which we wish we had a voice loud enough 
to thunder in the ears of every parent in the country ; — these are two, the breach 
of one or the other of which will explain almost every case of gross failure on the 
part of virtuous parents which we have have ever known. They are these : 

" 1. Keep your children from bad company ; and, 

"2. Make them obey you. 

'* There is no time to enlarge on these points; but it seems to us that habits of 
insubordination at home, and the company of bad boys abroad, are ihe two great 
sources of evil, which undo so much of what moral and reUgious instruction 
would otherwise effect The current of parental interest is setting towards mere 
instruction to such an extent as to overrate altogether its power; and the 
immense injury which comes in from such sources as bad company and insubor- 
dination, is overlooked and forgotten. What folly to think that a boy can play 
with the profane, impure, passionate boys which herd in the streets, six days in 
the week, and have the stains all wiped away bv being compelled to learn his 
Sunday-school lesson on the seventh : or that children who made the kitchen or 
the nursery sceiies of riot and noise, from the age of three to eight years, will be 
prepared for anything in after life but to carry the spirit of insubordination and 
riot wherever tliey may go ! No ; children shguld be taught, most certainly^ but 
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they must also be taken care of. They must be governed at home, and be kept 
from contaminating influences from abroad, or mey are ruined. If parents ask. 
How shall we make our children obey ? we answer, In Xhe easiest and pleasantest 
way you can, but at all events make them obey. If you ask. How shall we keep 
our boys from bad company ? we answer, too, In the easiest and pleasantest way 
you possibly can, but at all events keep them out of the streets. The 
alternative, it seems to us, is as clear and decided as any which circumstances 
ever made up for man ; you must govern your children and keep tbem away from 
the contamination of vice, or you must expect to spend your old age in mourning 
over the ruins of your family^" 

RELIGION. 

Religion claims the highest place in the range of education; but still it is a 
subject which, in most of its details, must be left to the spiritual guide of the 
reader. He will inculcate its sublime truths, its holy obligations. He will 
enforce upon parents the necessity of stamping into the bosoms of children an 
ineffiiceable confidence in the truth of the Bible. This is the corner-stone of our 
faith. Without this, the religion of Christ has no foundation in the mind. On 
this point permit me to warn parents of the fearful force of example. Cliildhood 
is like a mirror, catching and reflecting images from all around it. Remember 
that an impious doubt or a profane thought uttered by a parent's lip may operate 
on the young heart hke a careless spray of water thrown upon polished steel, 
staining it with rust, which no after scouring can eflace. 

I need not say that religion is the basis of all virtue, the foundation of all excellence 
in character, the only inexhaustible fountain of happiness; for all this is generally 
admitted. We may bequeath to our children houses, lands, and other earthly trea- 
sures, but if they acquire not a title to some better inheritance we leave them poor 
indeed. That better inheritance may be compared to an estate in a distant country^ 
which can only be secured by travelling thither. Now, in order to induce a person to 
undertake this journey, it is proper, as a first step, to convince him of the actual 
existence of this inheritance, and the necessity of the journey in order to obtain 
possession of it. If he disbelieves or even doubts the r^dity of this land of 
promise, he will never set forth to visit it. Thus, in religion, a firm, undoubting, 
belief in revelation is the first step. Without this, there is no progress in the real 
journey of life. Now, there is one means in the power of all parents which I 
conceive to be very eflectual in establishing a confidence in the sacred Scriptures, 
and which they alone are likely to employ at the proper season and with due eflect. 

At a very early period of education, children begin to acquire some geographical 
knowledge. They soon learn that the earth is a sphere, and that its surface is 
distributed into various countries. 1'hey learn Uiat the Eastern Continent is 
scattered over with remnants of antiquity ; they learn that Rome is filled with 
mouldering arches, broken columns, and moss-covered walls, bearing the impress 
of ages that are passed. They learn that Greece is strewn with similar ruins. 
How powerfully do these vestiges speak of the past, — ^how distinctly do they call 
up from the slumber of centuries the m^hty nations which once inhabited these 
realms ! How vivid is the conviction mat is engendered in the mind by such 
witnesses, that the story of these great nations, lumded down to us by the page of 
liistory, is no dubious fable^ but a positive, unquestionable reality ! Now the 
parent may carry the mind of his child, by the aid of books in common use, to 
Judea. He may show him that Jerusalem still exists ; that the Jordan still flows 
on ; that Mount Calvary sdll throws up its frowning battlements toward the sky ; 
that the sea of Galilee still spreads out its level surface, reflecting the image of 
heaven, as when Christ trod its shores and the apostles cast their nets into its 
bosom. Let the parent speak of these things as they now exist, and as travellers 
describe them, and these will all become living witnesses to the truth of revelation. 
Spread before a child a map of the Holy Land: show him the course of its riven, 
tne shape of its boundaries, the position of its mountains. Point him to the 
names of places rendered familiar by the Scriptures. Point to Jerusalem, Jericho, 
Bethlehem, Samaria, Nazareth. Let him know that thesA ^Unot^t ^bcMai^ \&sst% 

b2 
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remote, as truly exist as New York, London, or Paris. Let him learn them 
as geographical facts ; habituate him to this train of thought, and his childish 
doubts of the validity of revelation will vanish. He will then read the Bible with 
unwavering confidence. Those mists which are so apt to gather over the mind, 
and seem to render the scenes which the sacred page unfolds dim and doubtful 
as the visions of an Arabian tale, will be cleared away, and faith, strengthened by 
habit, will take tliat deep and strong anchorage, from which no tempest in after 
life can drive it. 

Having enforced the necessity, and pointed out the means, of laying deep in the 
minds of children the foundation of confidence in the Bible as the word of God, 
I proceed to oflfer a few general remarks connected with religious education. There 
is no subject on which the influence of parents is more felt by children than 
religion. It is so vast in its compass, that a child does not at first attempt to 
grasp it. It baflles his comprehension and overtasks his imagination. He shrinks 
back from the effort to master it, and yields to the guidance of those who are 
wiser than himself. He submits his faculties to the parent on this subject with 
implicit obedience. He gives up his mind and soul, — believes as he is taught to 
believe, and feels as he is taught to feel. 

Parents ought deeply to ponder their responsibility in this matter. The child 
surrenders his immortal spirit to the father and the mother, saying, in effect, 
Mould me in this as you will ! And let me appeal to parents in behalf of this 
confiding child. Remember the character of the '' golden bowl'* that is intrusted 
to your care, and that it may be broken at the very fountain ! On the great 
question of our relation to a God, and the duties and the destiny connected with 
such a relation, — on the subject which involves our highest hopes and our most 
anxious fears, — which embraces, not the happiness of a life of three-score years 
and ten alone, but of that life which stretches from an earthly shore across the 
boundless sea of eternity, — in regard to this vast subject the child makes you his 
trustee. He has an immortal existence, and may claim a glorious heritage, if liis 
interest is rightly managed. Will you fulfil this trust faithfully, or will you 
betray your own offspring, where betrayal may result in irretrievable loss ? 

Consider your position. You may detennine whether your child shall be an 
infidel or a believer, an atheist or a Christian. If you openly avow a disbelief in 
the Bible, will your child not be an unbeliever also ? If, on the contrary, you are 
a believer, and act consistently with your faith, will your child be a sceptic ? 
Nay, does not observation teach us all that children will not only follow the creed 
of their parents in its general doctrine, but that in most cases they will adopt its 
minuter dogmas, and catch the very tone of the religious feelings they engender? 
If the parent is charitable, will not the child be so too ? If, on tne other hand, he 
is narrow, censorious, or sectarian, will not the child even resemble him In this ? 
It would, perhaps, be too much to say that, in all cases, parents form the religious 
character of their offspring ; but the book of revelation, as well as all experience, 
bear us out in the behef that the exceptions are comparatively few, and that in a 
large majority of cases the religious opinions and feelings of a child are determined 
for life, as well in the great outlines as in the finer shades, by his parents. Let 
parents, then, consider well the creed they give to their posterity. If your son 
were about to travel in a distant country, you would take care that his passport 
was no forgery, and his money no counterfeit. Be equally careful in providing 
for the journey of life, and see that you palm off* upon your children, for their 
adoption, no hypocritical cant, no false zeal, no selfish fanaticism, no specious 
error. On this important subject, I cannot do better than give the following 
extract from Mr. Park's Lecture on Religious Education, delivered before the 
American Institute. 

<< This is not the time nor the place for an argument on the evidences of Christi- 
anity. It is enough to know that they have been examined by the profoundest minds, 
and elucidated by the ablest pens, so clearly, so incontrovertibly, as to convince 
every candid inquirer that Christianity is indeed a reality, on which depends our 
eternal welfare. And I will add my l)elief, that it has done more for the civilisation 
of our race, for the amelioration of its sufferiugja and the advancement of ita 
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happiness, than all other visible causes combined. I believe, moreover, that it is 
the only sure basis of morality ; the only efficient sanction to any code of civil 
polity ; the only adequate restrainer of our evil propensities ; the sheet anchor, 
whieh alone can stay us from shipwreck amid the storms of passion. Go to our 
prisons, and you will find that their miserable inmates are those whose early 
religious education was either neglected, or so perverted as to destroy its good 
effect, by prejudicing them against its precepts, or giving them a false, inadequate 
idea of its duties. Look, on the other hand, among the most worthy, virtuous^ 
and happy of our citizens, and you will discover that they were the early sulrjects 
of a religious education, or at least of the hallowing influence of piety. 

'^ It is, then, of vital importance to our country that all the rising generation 
should be instructed in the principles and practice of true religion, as the sum 
total of virtue and morality. And the impression must be made early, or it 
will be too late. If we do not sow good seed, the enemy will sow tares. 
If we do not insist on religious instruction, the youth will naturally conclude 
that we attach little importance to it, and he will attach still less. Not only 
must we give instruction, but we must enforce it by our example. The dullest 
pupil will detect and despise the hypocrisy which points one way but moves 
the other ; while few will be so discriminating as to receive the right doctrine and 
reject tlie wrong practice. None but a truly pious man is fully qualified to be a 
teacher of piety ; though none should decline the duty from a consciousness of defi« 
ciency. That consciousness is the first step to reformation ; the teacher has a new 
inducement to self-cultivation, that he may the better perform his duty to his pupils. 

" Much of the value of religious instruction will depend on the manner of im- 
parting it. Not as a dull, cold formality, a mere ceremony, in which the heart 
has no concern, — not thus should we infuse the words of eternal truth. Not 
thus had St. Paul preached to the church of Ephesus, when he said to its assem- 
bled elders^ at their last solemn meeting, ' Tnerefore watch and remember that 
by the space of three years I ceased not to warn every one, night and day, with 
tears/ (Acts xx. 31.) An earnest, sincere, and benevolent manner^ arising from 
a deep interest in the happiness of the pupil, is doubtless an essential requisite. 
It is hard to teach, still harder to influence favourably, one who does not regard 
us as an interested friend. 

" It will be said, then, ' Who is more suitable and responsible for the perform- 
ance of this duty, than the parents and relatives of the young pupil in whose 
welfare they have so deep a stake?* And I admit the sentiment. In my view, 
the parent who neglects the religious education of his child might as well suffer 
him to wander filthy and ragged in the streets. I mean to say, that after pro- 
viding for the wants of the body, he has still done less than half his duty, and, 
if he does no more than this, his child is still exposed to ruin, unless some kinder 
friend shall be the providential agent for pointing out to him the only road to 
safety and happiness. And how shall the anxious parent fulfil his task? Is it 
not by setting an example for his children of pure conduct, well-governed temper, 
and Christian benevolence? Is it not by giving them sound instruction in a 
familiar manner, and seizing the daily occurrences of life, from which to extract 
lessons of virtue.^ Is it not by availing himself of those leisure moments, those 
ha})py blessed moments of domestic intercourse, which are the delight of every 
well-regulated family, to awaken and develop their better feelings, their social and 
religious affections, and to carry their thoughts forward from the things of time and 
sense, to the eternal home of the disembodied spirit ? Is it not by leading them in 
due time to the schoolroom and the sanctuary, there to develop and exercise their 
noblest faculties? Is it not by watching over them without seeming to watch; 
discovering the earliest symptoms of error, and by gentle means, if possible, by 
any means, if necessary, guarding them from contamination ! Is it not equally by 
encouraging their virtuous efforts with all the warmth of a parent's affection ? Is 
it not by furnishing them with such books and such company as may assist both 
to form their intellects and to improve their hearts? And finally, is it not by 
reading with them the words of sacred truth, and leading them to communion 
with the Author of their being, in humble, penltemial, ^\^vslvjSL^T»:^«t\ 
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** 1 address particularly those who bear the sacred relation of mothers. Yours 
are the deep fountains of feeling and sympathy for your oflfepring, which no 
drought can exhaust, and no mortal ken can fathom. Your lives, in them 
renewed, in them are concentrated ; and on their welfare greatly depends your 
future happiness or misery. Therefore to you, more than to all others, has Pro- 
vidence wisely committed the training of their infant minds ; that, as they grow 
in b^uty, strength, and goodness, you may reap the reward of your labour. Nature 
has given you their affections as the tie by which you may lead them to virtue 
and usefulness. Form their tempers then to patience and obedience, the pillars 
which support the arch of moral government, and all the rest will be easy, if you 
know and pursue the path of duty. 

** But as the youth advances to manhood and looks abroad in the world, he 
comes under other influences, which may change the direction of his life for good 
or for evil. Hitherto he has paid implicit respect to his parents, and their opinions 
have been his constant guide. Now he begins to hear other and contradictory 
opinions, which are in danger of perverting his best intentions, and unsettling his 
soundest principles, unless Uiey are fixed on the firm basis of rational conviction. 
The parent should therefore forewarn him of these dangers, and thus forearm 
him against them. Tell him that there have been unbelievers in Christianity, but 
let him know also how few they were. Show him that some of them were weak 
men, who led very reputable lives, but yet lost the enjoyment of religion, the hope 
of heaven, and died like the brutes that perish. Show him that some of them 
were obstinate and perverse men, too proud to yield their opinion either to the 
voice of reason or the whisperings of conscience, till death opened their ears to the 
truth, and humbled their pride in the dust. And add, that others were profligate, 
depraved men, who drowned the sense of truth in vain dissipation or presumptu- 
ous sin, till they left the world Uke demons, with yellings, imprecations, and 
despair. Let him realise all this, and he will be guarded against atheism. 

"At this stage of life, particularly, should the sacred desk become the powerful 
advocate of religious truth. To this end, the faithful minister will frequently 
adapt his sermons to theyouthful understanding, and thus corroborate the instruction 
of parents at home. Numerous occasions wUlbe presented for opening their minds 
to a practical view of their duties and obligations, preparing them for the labours and 
trials of life, and teaching them to remember their Creator in the days of their youth. 

" I cannot close this brief address without raising my voice in commendation of 
Sabbath schools. I believe them to be among the most efficient means which the 
age is employing for the diffusion of Christianity. In many cases, they have 
strengthened previous impressions, and have nourished the seed sown in good soil 
till it brought forth a good harvest of piety. They have reclaimed the abandoned, 
and restored the profligate youth to respectability and usefulness. Children taught 
in them have inverted the order of nature, and taught their parents to embrace 
the religion of the gospel. Parents visiting them have realised their value, and 
have been thus induced to instruct their children, or to send them to the SabbaUi 
school. How much of vice, and crime, and misery, would be spared in our 
country, were all its youth regularly engaged in giving or receiving instruction in 
the Sabbath school ! Teachers of common schools, has not the Sabbath also a 
claim on your services ? Six days of the week you are employed in teaching the 
knowledge of this world; shomd not the seventh be devoted to the knowledge 
of the world which is to come? It is beautiful, by human science, to prepare 
the mind for usefulness on earth ; it is sublime and godlike, by lessons of divine 
truth, to prepare the enfranchised soul for the enjoyment of eternal happiness in 
* the bosom of its Father and its God,' ** 

To these judicious remarks I desire to add a few practical observations. In 
looking round upon the Christian world, we observe that people are divided into 
various sects. Though they all unite in making the Bible the basis of their cr^ds, 
and though these agree in certain fundamental points, yet they differ in some 
particulars. It is these differences on minor topics^that cause most of tlie disputes 
among the various Christian sects. Each party claims that it has the true in- 
terpretation of the Scripture ; and thougVithe ^iTk\\xi'<n\AS^\!L\t <Si€E^ from other 
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sects is usually immaterial, still it commonly lays great stress Upon that point, and 
makes it essential to salvation ; thus limiting the mercy of God to those only who 
have adopted the peculiar tenets of that sect. 

A little reflection will satisfy us that this is the narrow and selfish reasoning of 
a partisan spirit, solicitous to make proselytes. But let us not look on this with 
too much hittemess. Even in cases where it is ohvious, to a calm and candid 
observer, that subordinate points of doctrine are, in the heat of controversy, put 
forth by their abettors as all-important; it must not be supposed as a matter of 
course that there is any want of good faith in those who thus elevate the insigni- 
ficant into the essential. Let it be kept in view that disputes generally arise al^iit 
non-essentials, for in great outlines the leading sects agree. Each sect being 
based upon some peculiarity, and its existence and prosperity, as a sect, depending 
upon that peculiarity, it is natural that this should be put in the foreground by 
its adherents ; and, by being often attacked and as often defended, that it should 
gradually assume an undue magnitude in the minds of its champions. I have 
heard of a man, in the western country, who once mistook a mosquito, which 
chanced to be upon his spectacles, for a buffalo, which his imagination located at 
a distance in the prairie. The mistake arose from bringing the object too near his 
eye, which thus acquired a false magnitude. So it is that disputants are ever 
tempted to exaggerate the importance of that about which they are contending; 
their feelings become enlisted; the object is placed too near for the true point of 
vision, and the musquito becomes a buflalo. It is the plain dictate of common 
sense that we should judge of these sectarian controversies as of others. Without 
regarding minute divisions, we should look upon the pious of all sects as consti- 
tuting Christ's church ; the *' many mansions" in his Father's house doubtless 
afford ample room for them all. But the division into different sects is productive 
of some benefits. It is a mode in which Christianity adapts itself to tne various 
tastes of individuals and the diversified conditions of society. It also brings into 
action the selfish feelings of man to sustain the institutions of religion ; and thus 
the wrath of man is made to praise God. In illustration of these views, I will 
recount a series of events which occurred, with no great variation from the fol- 
lowing narrative, in a New-England village, some thirty years since. 

W* *****, at the period of our story, was a quiet inland town, of about two 
thousand inhabitants. It had but a single place of worship, and this was now 
somewhat brown and dilapidated. Dr. B., tne clergyman, was of the old school ; 
learned and doctrinal in discourse, in life and practice simple, pious, and sincere. 
The people entertained for him the highest respect, and notning Uke sectarian 
division had ever entered in, to disturb the harmony of the parish. But at length 
an itinerant preacher, of another creed, came to tbe place, and being able to get 
no better meeting-house, he held forth in a school-house on the skirts of the 
village. At first he had but few hearers, and most of these went from sheer 
curiosity. These assemblies gradually increased in numbers, until the subject 
began to attract the attention of Dr. B. and the deacons of his church. These 
were soon alarmed, and set about taking measures to secure the flock from the 
ravager. Dr. B. wrote new sermons instead of preaching the old ones ; he in- 
fused int(f them a warmer and more earnest spirit. All this acted upon the 
people, and they too were roused to give their attention to religious inquiries. 
Under the influence of these circumstances, a new singing-master was engaged, 
and the choir was gready improved in their music. The cnurch, too, underwent 
a thorough repair, and a new bell was swung in a new steeple. 

Thus matters went on in Dr. B.'s society. Religion had acquired a new interest, 
and many persons were directing their attention to it who had never thought 
seriously about it before. The number of persons who attended meeting was 
much larger than in former times, and they appeared to be more attentive and 
devout. But during the whole of this process, the itinerant preacher was gather- 
ing together a society under his own charge. The school-bouse was soon too small 
for him, and by the aid of some of the people, and funds obtained elsewhere, be 
caused a plain but comfortable meeting-house to be built. Here he continued 
to hold his meetings, and at length established «l fljwxnjAsSca^^asw^^ '\^Ba \sv«ste- 
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bers who joined it at first were the least respectable portion of the inhabitants of 
W****** ; but as the society advanced, these improved in respectability, and in a 
few years, the church which they had formed was not inferior in numbers to that 
of Dr. B. If its members did not consist of the richest inhabitants of the town, 
they were as sincere and pious as those who surpassed them in certain worldly 
advantages. 

Such was the effect of competition in matters of religion in the village of 
W******. There was, it is true, not a little sectarian bitterness engendered dur- 
ing the progress of the events which I have briefly described. The leaders of the 
two societies frequently preached about wolves in sheep's clothing, and warned 
their people against them, insinuating that such fierce creatures were not far off. 
There were also smart debates whether salvation is by faith or by works ; whether 
or no a Christian can reach a state of perfectibilitv on earth ; and whether or no 
a believer can fall from grace. And it must be admitted that many uncharitable 
things were said in these fierce controversies. But after a lapse of two or three 
years, this spleen passed away, the neighbourly feeling returned, and peace was 
restored to the community. The two clergymen shook hands as they met, called 
each other by the name of brother, and, though they keep a pretty sharp watch, 
lest either should slyly steal a sheep from the other s fold, they lived on very good 
terms. The two societies entertained some jealousy of each other, but this had 
the good effect to make the members of both churches circumspect in their con- 
duct. On the whole, therefore, the introduction of the new society produced a 
decided reformation in the town of W******. Many persons who were sabbath- 
breakers, profane, and licentious, joined the new church, and were reduimed from 
a life of vice ; the members of the old church were quickened in their religious feel- 
ings, and, by the action of one society upon the other, a higher standard of church 
discipline was introduced, and a stricter code of morals established in the town. 

There is one caution which it seems important to introduce here. Parents 
should take care that their children imbibe no disgust or prejudice against religion, 
on account of the faults and foibles of some of its professors. It sometimes hap- 
pens that persons professing to be religious, and affecting a peculiar degree of 
sanctity, are still marked with certain disagreeable traits of character. They are 
perhaps gloomy, and would give the impression that religion imparts gloora to 
those who become subject to its influence. Or perhaps they are disputatious, and 
draw the sword of controversy on unsuitable occasions. Or they may combine 
ignorance with conceit, and undertake to instruct those who are wiser and betta: 
than themselves. Or they may imagine that they have some call from heaven to 
persuade mankind to become Christians, and, forgetting or disdaining the pro- 
prieties of life, force religious conversation upon people at improper times. Or 
they may have that peculiar species of arrogance, which begins with expressions 
of humility, and ends by giving you to understand that they have been blessed 
with heavenly light, while you are in the " gall of bitterness and bonds of ini- 
quity." All these, and many other forms of error, ignorance, impertinence^ or hypo- 
crisy, are to be met with in people who profess to be religious ; and it is an unfor- 
tunate fact that such persons are frequently zealous, and therefore render themselves 
conspicuous. And the misdiief that has been done by such people to #he cause of 
reUgion itself, by attaching to it their own disagreeable characteristics, is very great. 
But there is one remedy for this evil in the hands of parents. Let them teach 
their children at the proper age to discriminate between religion, and the faults, 
follies, and foibles of those who assume its sacred garb ; teach them to discriminate 
between vulgarity of manners and errors in principle. It must be admitted that 
the Christian character seldom approaches perfection ; that if we look to indi* 
viduals, we shall find that the best of men are still fallible. The purest heart, 
when dosely scanned, discovers the strands of selfishness, braided in with piety or 
benevolence. Instead, therefore, of looking to individual professors of Christianity 
as perfect mirrors of reUgion, or instead of referring to any one sect for a full re-' 
flection of it, we should look to its fruits, as displayed by the whole body of Chris- 
tians. Instead of testing religion by a reference to particular persons or particular 
creeds^ we should regard the great results of the whole system. If you j^clge the 
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tree by its fruit, it should be by the average of what it yields, and not by a 8in<rle 
specimen. And in this way, Christianity will stand the test. Bring together the 
whole body of Christians»of all persuasions; and I hesitate not to declare that they 
will exhibit a loftier standard of virtue, a purer code of morals, a higher sense of 
justice and humanity, than any other class of men that exist on the face of the 
earth. Let the Christian religion be viewed in this light, and it will readily 
claim the admiration of every candid and enlightened mind. Let it be well un- 
derstood that there are quacks, fanatics, and impertinent meddlers in religion, as 
in every other good cause; but let it also be understood that these persons are 
marked with individual (jhsdities which the spirit of true religion would rebuke, 
and the existence of which, wherever they may be found, goes far to prove the 
absence of that spirit. Let these views be entertained by parents, and, on proper 
occasions, communicated to children, and these wiQ be saved from those perilous 
misapprehensions which have driven more persons into infidelity than any other 
single cause. 

One thing farther. The common cant of the irreligious and profane is made 
up of gibes and sneers at religion, on account of the errors and inconsistencies of 
those who bear the name of Christians. There can be no surer mark of ill breed- 
ing, no more palpable instance of bad taste, than to participate in this poor wit. 
But, at the same time, it is not wise, unduly, to palliate the faults of those who 
profess to be religious. Whoever furnishes any reason to a child to suspect him 
of want of candour, to suspect that he is influenced by a sinister design, runs the 
risk of turning the whole strength of the child's mind and heart against that 
which he would desire to inculcate. The true rule, on this point, would seem to 
be this, — admit frankly the imperfections of individual Christians, but, on suitable 
occasions, illustrate the spirit of Christianity by exhibiting its effects upon the 
world at large. Suppose you were to blot Christianity from the earth, and what 
would be the condition of the human family ? To what creed should we resort, to 
support our hopes of immortality, or unfold the duties and the destinies of man ? 
Would Mahometanism, or Bramanism, or any odier pagan scheme, content us? 
Would not the moral world seem deprived of the great luminary which gives it 
light, and warmth, and vitaUty ? We know, indeed, that the fool, who has saiil in 
his heart " There is no God," affirms that, in spite of the diffusion of Christian 
knowledge, the world goes on now as it has gone before. But the fact is not so. 
Within the last century, the human mind has made great progress, and it requires 
no very profound study to discover, that Christianity has been the pioneer in this 
onward march. The aavance of civilisation has resulted from a diffusion of politi-^ 
cal liberty, and this has arisen from a better knowledge of the rights of man. And 
from what source has the sense of justice sprung, which has thus been scattered 
over Christendom, and induced even kings and emperors to mitigate their sway of 
despotism ? It is from Christianity alone. It is this which has established, on a firm 
basis, the principles of equity between man and his fellow-man. Greece and Rome 
had beautiful schemes of liberty, but they rested upon no substantial basis of morals, 
and their institutions perished. Modern civilisation is supported by the eternal 
pillars of Christian morality, and the world's progress must now be onward. How 
different is the spirit of this age from what has ever been witnessed before ! How 
many charitable institutions have arisen, within the last few years, to benefit the 
poor, the distressed, the unfortunate I How many associations have been formed for 
the suppression of vice and the promotion of virtue, and how wonderfully have their 
efforts been seconded by society ! And are not these, at once, proofs of an advanced 
state of civilisation, and strides in the march of human improvement? In looking 
at our own Country, can we not remark a purer morality than existed twenty-five 
years ago ? Is not the standard of church discipline, throughout all sects, higher 
now than it was then ? Is not public opinion sounder now than formerly ? Would 
not vices, which were tolerated in society but a short time since, subject a man 
who should practise them to reprobation now ? Are not individual rights regarded 
with more respect? Is there not a nicer sense of justice and humanity throughout 
the community than before ? And is not Christianity the leader in this great pro- 
gress ? Are not the great body of Christians the active and e£Sicient originators 
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and promoters of these various improvements in society ? May we not, then, wisdy 
direct the attention of our children to these v!ews of Christianity, as an important 
means of establishing its claims to their confidence? 

Though the topic is a delicate one, it may not be improper to make a few sog- 
gestions as to the rules which should govern parents in influencing the religiotn 
faith of their offspring. I would bring up my children in my own religious creed, 
and I would commend it to every chud to follow the faith of his parents till be 
has reached his majority ; and then I would only advise him to change it upon 
deliberate consideration. I would commend it to ever^ person of mature age to 
adopt a religious creed, and to attach himself to some religious society, and, u he 
can conscientiously, to become a member of a church. Aside from motives whidi 
may be deduced from the injunctions of Scripture, it may be remarked that by 
those means a person fortifies himself against unbelief; that he draws around him 
religious friends, who may strengthen his faith in those times of doubt whidi 
sometimes beset every mind ; and, furthermore, that he subjects himself to tbe 
wholesome watch of a community whose interest and duty it is to deal frankly 
with his foibles and his frailties. 

There is no more false or dangerous doctrine than the one often heard on the 
lips of the inconsiderate, that it is of little or no consequence what a man believes. 
Creeds are opinions, and opinions the basis of action. The moral character must 
in general conform to, or at least be greatly influenced by, the religious doctrines 
which a man embraces. As the stream never rises higher than the source, so t 
man's conduct is seldom better than his principles. If nis religious faith is loose, 
his life will be so too ; if he adopts a faith which presents high motives to virtue, 
it will lead him to adopt a high standard of moral character ; if it presents feeble 
motives to virtue, it will scarcely enable him to stem the natural current of human 
passions, and, with the profession of Christianity, may leave him but little better 
than a heathen. 

While, therefore, I admit the importance of definite and settled rdigious opi- 
nions, and commend it to every person to sustain his own faith, that having been 
duly considered, with steadfastness, and on proper occasions with zeal ; I conceive, 
however, that this should ever be done with a full admission that Christ's churdi 
embraces the pious of all creeds ; that no one sect can claim to hold exclusivdy 
the keys of heaven's gate ; and that while there are many mansions above, so there 
are doubtless many paths by which Christian pilgrims may reach these glorious 
abodes. I deem it important that parents should imbue their children, at the 
proper age, with these views. They will serve many good purposes : they will 
lead to the exercise of charity towards those who hold opposite tenets ; they will 
induce them to look upon the bickerings of rival religious communities as coUisions 
of the steel and flint, sharp and fierce it mav be, and in such cases certainly to be 
condemned, but as a means which may still develon the light of truth and the 
^ow of piety. They will lead them to look upon tne divisions in the Christian 
world, not with despondency and sickness of heart, as it might seem that our 
religion has introduced a sword among mankind; but as a system by which 
religious liberty and religious zeal are secured and perpetuated in the world. 

In illustration of the folly of insisting upon minor points of doctrine as essential 
in religion, and of the incidental advantages which may yet arise from the conflict 
of opinions even on such topics, I offer the following all^ory. 

The Voyage of the Philosophers, — cm Eastern Tale. 

The celebrated Hiram, king of Tyre, was not only a patron of the arts, but a 
promoter of learning. He founded seminaries, encouraged talent, and favoured 
men of letters. 

In a simple state of society, the disputes of men arise out of questions of con- 
duct ; but as they ctow more learned and reflned, they quarrel about matters of 
specidation. After the rights of property and the rules of duty are well ascertained, 
there is little opportunity for the exhibition of superior sagacity, except in the 
discussion of misty points of doctrine. Those, therefore, who are ambitious of 
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display, leaving vulgar questions of right and vn-ong in action to less ambitious 
minds, soar aloft into the diviner regions of doubt and abstraction. 

Thus it happened in Phoenicia. The principles of morality, embracing the 
social and religious duties, having been settled so tnat '*the wayfaring man, though 
a fool, need not err therein,** the philosophers began to wrangle about subtle points 
of belief. Sundry questions were started relating to the destiny of the soul after 
death. The general notion of the future happiness of the virtuous and the misery 
of the wicked was too easily comprehended, and too generally admitted, to satisfy 
these acute metaphysicians. They must needs penetrate the curtain that is dropped 
between the mortal and immortal state, and gain as exact a knowledge of things 
unseen as of things seen. 

We cannot undertake to detail the various theories which were now started by 
the philosophers, or attempt to give an account of the numerous sects into which 
they divided the inhabitants of Phoenicia. . One of the leading questions, however, 
which seemed to separate the people into two great divisions, was this : what is 
the shape of the vast island which forms the paradise of the blessed? It was 
generally agreed that this island lay far away in the ocean ; that it was the abode 
of perpetual spring, and the seat of universal and unbounded bliss. But what was 
its shape ? was it circular, triangular, or quadrangular ? These were questions 
which agitated the people and shook society to its foundation. 

King Hiram was a man of sense, and of a practical turn ; he determined, there- 
fore, that the question should be settled by ocular demonstration. He accordingly 
ordered an expedition to be fitted out, consisting of as many vessels as there were 
sects. He then selected the leading philosophers of every sect, gave each the 
command of a vessel, and ordered them to sail forth upon the sea in quest of the 
happy isle, and bring him tidings of the result. 

The squadron consisted of several hundred vessels, manned by expert seamen. 
Having entered the Indian ocean, by the way of the Red sea, they bade adieu to 
the shore, and stretched forth upon the blue main, guiding their course by the 
heavenly bodies. They kept together for many days; but at length the skies 
became involved in clouds, and violent disputes afose among the philosophers. 
Under these circumstances, the great question should have been as to their course ; 
but instead of this, they went to loggerheads about the shape of the happy island. 
From words they almost came to blows, and finally the philosophers parted in 
anger. One portion set off in one direction, another portion in the opposite direc- 
tion, while a large number, unable to make up their minds amid such contending 
views, furled their sails and left their vessels to drift with the wind. 

The two squadrons stretched away, the one east, the other west, and, so long 
as they kept in sight of each other, their activity seemed stimulated by a desire to 
be as far from each other as possible. After sailing for many days in an easterly 
course, and having encountered innumerable dangers and hardships, one of the 
squadrons approached the happy isle. A lovelier light than that of summer shone 
over it, and sweeter landscapes than those of Syria spread along its coast. The 
inhabitants received them with the kindest welcome, and such happiness thrilled 
in the bosoms of the philosophers, that all feelings but those of benevolence sub- 
sided, and, forgetting their anger, they wished that their antagonists might be par- 
takers of their joy. Scarcely had they expressed these feelings, when, in the eastern 
horizon, they discovered the other squadron^ under full sail, coming down upon the 
island in a direction opposite to that by which they had arrived. These soon reached 
the shore, and the philosophers, who had parted in malice, now met in peace. 

Having spent some time at the happy isle, they entered their ships, and bidding 
a reluctant adieu to the place, returned to Tyre. On being required by the king 
to tell him the shape of the island, the grand object of the expedition, the philo- 
sophers looked at each other, and appeared to be abashed. The king was angry, 
and imperiously commanded them to answer his question. They then confe^ed 
that they had forgotten to ask about the shape of the island. '^ Let me have no 
more quarrels then," said the king, " about idle questions of belief. Let your 
arrogance and dogmatism be humbled by the recollection that opposite courses 
have led to the same point ; and rememb^ that matters of specolation, which are 
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wrought into orasequenoe by contention, sink into insignificance in the light of 
truth." 

" This may be so.** said one of the philosophers, " but your majesty will allow 
that one advantage has arisen from our disputes." 

*' And what is that ?" said the king. 

** That the actual existence of the nappy island has been demonstrated," replied 
thephilosopher. 

Tne monarch smiled, and the philosopher, though rebuked, was satisfied. 

In concluding the topic of rdigion, I need but remark to parents, that, having g^ven 
your child a good religious education, you have done the best thing for him in your 
power. And remembCT that this is a gift which riches cannot purchase or poverty 
deny. It is within the poor man's ability : and he may be assured that his child, 
with a good religious education, even wim an empty purse, has surer and belter 
wealth than all the gold of Peru. The rich man's children particularly need a 
religious education, for they are exposed to peculiar dangers. As a ship in a gale 
of wind needs a more careful hand at the helm than at other times, so those who 
have wealth to give wings to tlieir passions especially require the monitory 
influence of that wisdom which comes from religious experience and instruction. 

Of all the means for cultivating religion in the heart, I know of none so effectual 
as reading the Scriptures. The following anecdote may illustrate this. The child 
of a drunken sailor once asked him for bread. Irritated by this request, the dis- 
solute father spumed the boy from him with his foot, and he fell into the sea from 
the beach. ISothing could be immediately done by the people on the shore, and 
the child soon disappeared; but, by clinging to an oar or raft that he came near, 
he floated till picked up by a vessel then under weigh. The child could only teQ 
the people on board that his name was Jack, but me humanity of the crew led 
them to take care of him. Poor Jack, as he grew up, was promoted to wait on 
the officer?, received instruction easily, was quick and steady, and served in some 
actions. At last he obtained so much credit that he was appointed to the care of 
the wounded seamen. While engaged in this duty, he notiosd one who was sick, 
with a Bible under his head. He showed this man much attention, and when 
he was near dying, he requested Jack to accept this Bible, which he said had been 
the means of reclaiming him from the ways of sin. By some circumstance, poor 
Jack recognised in the penitent sailor his once crael father. 

It ought not to be forgotten that in religion, as in other things, exercise is a 
principle of cultivation, and habit a sure means of confirmation. See then that 
the children under your care are duly required to read the Scriptures, to pray, to 
read pious books, to join in pious conversation, and give proper attendance to the 
public worship of Crod. Let this be the special care of the mother, for she has 
that nice skill which enables her to do all this in a pleasant way ; in a way to pre- 
vent that dangerous weariness and disgust which ill-managed teaching often begets. 
Let her see tliat by these means religious principles, tastes, and feelings, are nourished 
in the heart of cmldhood. Let her see that by these means the love of God and the 
love of mankind become the controlling habits of the heart, and fashion the whole 
character ! I shall close this topic by extracting the following appeal to a mother, whose 
power and responsibility in the business of leligious education are great indeed. 

To a Mother, 

You have a child on your knee. Listen a moment. Do you know what that 
child is.^ It is an immortal being; destined to live for ever ! It is destined to 
be happy or miserable ! And who is to make it happy or miserable.? You— the 
mother ! You who gave it birth, the mother of its body, are also the mother of its 
soul for good or ill. Its character is yet undecided ; its destiny is placed in your 
hands. What shall it be? That child may be a liar. You can prevent it. It 
may be a drunkard. You can prevent it. It may be a thief. You can prevent 
it. It may be a murderer. You can prevent it. It may be an atheist. You can 
prevent it. It may lead a life of misery to itself and mischief to others. Yod can 
prevent it. It may descend into the grave with an evil memory behind and dread 
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before. You can prevent it. Yes, you, the mother, can prevent all these things. 
AVill you, or will you not ? Look at the innocent ! Tell me again, will you save 
it ? Will you watch over it, will you teach it, warn it, discipline it, subdue it, 
pray for it ? Or will you, in the vain search of pleasure, or in gaiety, or fashion, 
or folly, or in the chase of some other bauble, or even in household cares, neglect 
the soul of your child, and leave the little immortal to take wing alone, exposed 
to evil, to temptation, to ruin? Look again at the infant! Place your hand on 
its little heart ! Shall that heart be deserted by its mother, to beat perchance in 
sorrow, disappointment, wretchedness* and despair? Place your ear on its side and 
hear that heart beat ! How rapid and vigorous the strokes ! How the blood is 
thrown through the little veins ! Think of it ; that heart, in its vigour now, is 
the emblem of a spirit that will work with ceaseless pulsation, for sorrow or joy, 
for ever. 

MORALS. 

The great law under which man is laid by his Creator is this—" Love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart, and thy neighbour as thyself/' This 
is the whole compass of reli^on. The love of God, or piety, is the object of the 
first branch of the law ; the love of mankind, or benevolence, is that of the other. 
This last is usually denominated the moral law, and includes duties to ourselves 
and our fellow-men. Morality is sometimes considered as independent of religion, 
and we often hear people speak of a moral man, as distinct from a religious man. 
But true morality is but a portion of religion ; it has its foundation in the love of 
God, and exists only through that love. There is no such thing, therefore, as 
morality without rehgion — as a moral man who is not a religious man. A man 
may observe externally the rules of society, from a selfish r^ard to his own 
interests, and thus be called, in common phrase, a moral man; but the truly moral 
man is one who feels the force of the great law — *'love thy neighbour as 
THYSELF," and who obeys it, because his heart approves of it, because it is a good 
law, and because it comes from the great Lawgiver. It is obvious that such 
motives of action only belong to one who loves the Lord his Grod with all his 
heart, and who is therefore pious. Morality and religion, accordingly go together : 
whatever a man's pretences may be, he is unsound in both, if unsound in either. 

In Christian countries, we deduce the obligations of morality directly from the 
Bible. Having satisfied ourselves that this contains the word of God, we look 
upon it as furnishing the surest guide in all matters upon which it pretends to 
instruct us. But if we need other proof of our obligations to observe the great 
laws of moralitV} we can easily find it. I have before stated that man has moral 
faculties, by which he perceives right and wrong. ** Every one feels that it is 
wrong to lie, to steal, to murder, to be cruel. Every one feels that it is right to 
tell the truth, to be honest, affectionate, kind, and grateful. And if any person 
will think for a moment, he will perceive that there are certain results which 
always follow these two sorts of actions. If any one do wrong, as, for instance, if 
he lie, or steal, or abuse another person, he feels a peculiar sort of unhappiness, 
which is called the feeling of guilt ; he is afraid of being detected, he wishes he had 
not done it, and if he be detected, he knows that every one dislikes and despises 
him for his conduct. And, on the contrary, if he have done right, as if he .have 
told the truth, have been grateful, or have returned good for evil, he feels a pecuhar 
sort of pleasure: -he is satisfied with himself, and knows that all men will look 
upon him with respect" 

Now that faculty by which we perceive our actions to be right or wrong, and 
which begets a feeling of pleasure or of pain, as we may have done well or ill, is 
denominated conscience. We are told of a follower of Pythagoras, who had 
bought a pair of shoes from a cobbler, for which he promised to pay him on a 
future day. He went with the money on the day appointed, but found that the 
cobbler had in the interval departed this life. Without saying anything of his 
errand, he withdrew, secretly rejoicing at the opportunity thus unexpectedly 
afforded for obtaining a pair of shoes for nothing. There was something in him. 
however, which would not permit him to remain quiet under such, axi «.e.t <\1 
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wrought into consequence by contention, sink into insignificance in the light of 
truth." 

" This may be so " said one of the philosophers, " but your majesty will allow 
that one advantage has arisen from our disputes." 

''And what is that ?" said the king. 

" That the actual existence of the nappy island has been demonstrated,*' replied 
thephilosopher. 

Tne monarch smiled, and the philosopher, though rebuked, was satisfied. 

In concluding the topic of religion, I need but remark to parents, that, having given 
your child a good religious education, you have done the best thing for him in your 
power. And remember that this is a gift which riches cannot purchase or poverty 
deny. It is within the poor man's ability : and he may be assured that his child, 
with a good religious education, even with an empty purse, has surer and better 
wealth than all the gold of Peru. The rich man s children particularly need a 
religious education, for they are exposed to peculiar dangers. As a ship in a gale 
of wind needs a more careful hand at the helm than at other times, so those who 
have wealth to give wings to their passions especially require the monitory 
influence of that wisdom which comes from religious experience and instruction. 

Of all the means for cultivating religion in the heart, I know of none so effectual 
as reading the Scriptures. The following anecdote may illustrate this. The child 
of a drunicen sailor once asked him for bread. Irritated by this request, the dis* 
solute father spurned the boy from him with his foot, and he fell into the sea from 
the beach. Nothing could be immediately done by the people on the shore, and 
the child soon disappeared; but, by clinging to an oar or raft that he came near, 
he floated till picked up by a vessel then under weigh. The child could only tell 
the people on board that his name was Jack, but tne humanity of the crew led 
them to take care of him. Poor Jack, as he grew up, was promoted to wait on 
the officers, received instruction easily, was quick and steady, and served in some 
actions. At last he obtained so much credit that he was appointed to the care of 
the wounded seamen. While engaged in this duty, he noticed one who was sick, 
with a Bible under his head. He showed this man much attention, and when 
he was near dying, he requested Jack to accept this Bible, which he said had been 
the means of reclaiming him from the ways of sin. By some circumstance, poor 
Jack recognised in the penitent sailor his once cruel father. 

It ought not to be forgotten that in rehgion, as in other things, exercise is a 
principle of cultivation, and habit a sure means of confirmation. See then that 
the children under your care are duly required to read the Scriptures, to pray, to 
read pious books, to join in pious conversation, and give proper attendance to the 
public worship of God. Let this be the special care of the mother, for she has 
that nice skill which enables her to do all this in a pleasant way ; in a way to pre- 
vent that dangerous weariness and disgust which ill-managed teaching often begets. 
Let her see tliat by these means religious prhiciples, tastes, and feelings, are nourished 
in the heart of childhood. Let her see that by these means the love of God and the 
love of mankind become the controlling habits of the heart, and fashion the whole 
character ! I shall close this topic by extracting the following appeal to a mother, whose 
power and responsibiUty in the business of leligious education are great indeed. 

To a Mother. 

You have a child on your knee. Listen a moment. Do you know what that 
child is.? It is an immortal being; destined to live for ever ! It is destined to 
be happy or miserable ! And who is to make it happy or miserable.? You— the 
mother ! You who gave it birth, the mother of its body, are also the mother of its 
soul for good or ill. Its character is yet undecided ; its destiny is placed in your 
hands. What shall it be? That child may be a liar. You can prevent it. It 
may be a drunkard. You can prevent it. It may be a thief. You can prevent 
it. It may be a murderer. You can prevent it. It may be an atheist. You can 
prevent it. It may lead a life of misery to itself and mischief to others. Yoii can 
prevent it. It may descend into the grave with an evil memory behind and dread 
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before. You can prevent it. Yes, you, the mother, can prevent all these things. 
AVill you, or will you not ? Look at the innocent ! Tell me again, will you save 
it ? Will you watch over it, will you teach it, warn it, discipline it, subdue it, 
pray for it ? Or will you, in the vain search of pleasure, or in gaiety, or fashion, 
or folly, or in the chase of some other bauble, or even in household cares, neglect 
the soul of your child, and leave the little immortal to take wing alone, exposed 
to evil, to temptation, to ruin? Look again at the infant! Place your hand on 
its little heart ! Shall that heart be deserted by its mother, to beat perchance in 
sorrow, disappointment, wretchedness, and despair? Place your ear on its side and 
hear that heart beat ! How rapid and vigorous the strokes ! How the blood is 
thrown through the little veins ! Think of it ; that heart, in its vigour now, is 
the emblem of a spirit that will work with ceaseless pulsation, for sorrow or joy, 
for ever. 

MORALS. 

The great law under which man is laid by his Creator is this—*' Love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart, and thy neighbour as thyself." This 
is the whole compass of religion. The love of God, or piety, is the object of the 
first branch of the law; the love of mankind, or benevolence, is that of the other. 
This last is usually denominated the moral law, and includes duties to ourselves 
and our fellow-men. Morality is sometimes considered as independent of religion, 
and we often hear people speak of a moral man, as distinct from a religious man. 
But true morality is but a portion of religion ; it has its foundation in the love of 
God, and exists only through that love. There is no such thing, therefore, as 
morality without religion — as a moral man who is not a religious man. A man 
may observe externally the rules of society, from a selfish r^ard to his own 
interests, and thus be odled, in common phrase, a moral man; but the truly moral 
man is one who feels the force of the great law — **love thy neighbour as 
THYSELF,*' and who obeys it, because his heart approves of it, because it is a good 
law, and because it comes from the great Lawgiver. It is obvious that such 
motives of action only belong to one who loves the Lord his God with all his 
heart, and who is therefore pious. Morality and religion, accordingly go together : 
whatever a man's pretences may be, he is unsound in both, if unsound in either. 

In Christian countries, we deduce the obligations of morality directly from the 
Bible. Having satisfied ourselves that this contains the word of Grod, we look 
upon it as furnishing the surest guide in all matters upon which it pretends to 
instruct us. But if we need other proof of our obligations to observe the great 
laws of moralitVj we can easily find it. I have before stated that man has moral 
faculties, by which he perceives right and wrong. ** Every one feels that it is 
wrong to lie, to steal, to murder, to be cruel. Every one feels that it is right to 
tell the truth, to be honest, affectionate, kind, and grateful. And if any person 
will think for a moment, he will perceive that there are certain results which 
always follow these two sorts of actions. If any one do wrong, as, for instance, if 
he lie, or steal, or abuse another person, he feels a peculiar sort of unhappiness, 
which is called the feeling of guilt; he is afraid of being detected, he wishes he had 
not done it, and if he be detected, he knows that every one dislikes and despises 
him for his conduct. And, on the contrary, if he have done right, as if he have 
told the truth, have been grateful, or have returned good for evil, he feels a peculiar 
sort of pleasure: -he is satisfied with himself^ and knows that all men will look 
upon him with respect" 

Now that faculty by wldch we perceive our actions to be right or wrong, and 
which begets a feeling of pleasure or of pain, as we may have done well or ill, is 
denominated conscience. We are told of a follower of Pythagoras, who had 
bought a pair of shoes from a cobbler, for which he promised to pay him on a 
future day. He went with the money on the day appointed, but found that the 
cobbler had in the interval departed this life. Without saying anything of his 
errand^ he withdrew, secretly rejoicing at the opportunity thus unexpectedly 
afibrded for obtaining a pair of shoes for nothing. There was something in him. 
however, which would not permit him to remain quiet uudei «&&Vl ^sOk^^t:!l 
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injustice : so takiiur up the money, be renimeii co die cobbler's shop. and. casting 
in ±e coin. »iii, *" Go thv w^iv, tor tiiouirh he is deail zo jU nhe world beside, he is 
olive ro me.** Such is conscience. I'his izift pecu^ariy discinizuisiies man from 
the animal creadon. I: anoears xo e^c in all countries imd in ever? condition 
of society. In savaij:e and barbarous tribes, it is sometimes obscureii and ot':en 
perverted. But in general, it is a sure guide, and. beinir written by the trnger of 
God on every man's heart, is a universal law. There is. however, a dispoaitioa 
in mankind to throw oiFthe obliirations ot' dus law : or. in other words, to n<^iect 
die dictates of conscience. This is the !2ict even amonti Christians, in the midst 
of reiitidous insnnidons, and the et&rt is «}tten successliuL but it' this be xhe 
case where die light o£ revelation is shininu:, how much more hkAj are tiioae who 
live in die darkness of heathenism to succeed in «juenchinir die spirit of tmih. that 
is within them ! At die dme Christ apneanHi :a preacn die -pispel Li Judea, 
nearly the whole worid had succeeded in puttinir out die lii^ht of juosdence. For 
the law of benevolence, mankind had substirated die law of ^retaiiadoo. The 
lashionabie doctrine was, "' an eye for an eye and a owth mr i tooth.' It was in 
the midst of this pervading darkness that Christ announced the beauxirul rule of 
action. " Do za another js ye would have another Jo 'jo you."* *' Love your 
enemies," said he. '-and pray for those who despitefdlly use you and persecute yoo." 

There was a sublimity in ail this, which, m mv mind, surpasses die aciiievements 
uf cunquesc and the discoveries of science. I:i die miiLst of a moral night, which 
overshadows the earth, in a spot favoured by no moral illumlnarinn. a beinii appears 
and writes, as it were upon die sky. ** Love thy neighbour as thyself I*^ The 
golden words dispel the darkness, and throw light and lustre over the world. 
They remain frrim age oo age, gathering brightness witii :ime. and sail :iiiowin^ 
that, ai'ter all the disco venes of man. no rule of human duty can be produced, 
no code of social obligation, which weakens or supersedes diem. 

The law of cjnscience is therelbre univenaL but it is sanctioned and en:S}rced 
by reveianou*. It is alw strengthened by a conaderation of die benencs to which 
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it tends. The happiness of society at large is promoted by a universal observance 
of the moral law. 

In illustration of the high moral endowments of man, and the inward impulses 
implanted by his Creator, I subjoin the following striking passage from Dr. Dick's 
Philosophy of a Future State. 

" Man is formed for action, as well as for contemplation. For this purpose there 
are interwoven in his constitution, powers, principles^ instincts^ feelings and 
afiections, which have a reference to his improvement in virtue, and which excite 
him to promote the happiness of others. These powers and active principles, 
like the intellectua], are suscepvible of vast improvement, by attention, by exer- 
cise, by trials and difficulties, and by an expansion of the intellectual views. Such 
are filial and fraternal affection, fortitude, temperance, justice, gratitude, generosity, 
love of friends and country, philanthropy^ and general benevolence. Degenerate 

\i'ickedne88. This shows us how careful we should be to avoid all bad company, and never to 
mingle with those who persist in doing wrong. 

" I have mentioned, above, that we could all observe in the feeling of conscience a sort of 
command, urpng us to do what is right. Now this command becomes stronger or weaker just 
in proportion as we use it. For instance, he who is careful always to do what his conscience 
commands^ finds the power of temptation over him to be weaker. He who strives always to 
be just, and never to defraud any one of the least thing, either in play or in earnest, will find 
a very strong opposition in his mind to doing any injustice ; while he who only occasionally 
allows himself to lie, or cheat, will find that his opposition to lying and dishonesty is gradually 
growing weaker, and it is well if he do not in the end become a confirmed thief and liar. 

** And it is, moreover, to be remembered, that both of these last rules have an effect upon 
each other. The more we are in the habit of reflecting upon the right and wrong of our 
actions, the stronger will be our inclination to do right; and the more scrupulously we do 
right, the more easily shall we be able to distinguish between right and wrong. 

*'• Once more. I have alluded to the fact that conscience is a source of pleasure and of pain. 
It is so in a greater or less degree, in proportion as we use it. 

" The oftener we do good actions, the greater happiness we receive from doing them. Do 
you not observe how happy kind and benevolent persons always are? Do you not observe 
that persons who seldom do a good action, do it almost without pleasure, while really kind and 
benevolent people seem to derive constant enjoyment from making others happy ? And if 
there is so much happiness to be derived from doing good, we ought to be grateful that God 
Las placed us in & world in which there is so much good to be done, and in which every one, 
poor as well as rich, young as well as old, may enjoy this happiness almost as much as he 
pleases. 

'* And, on the contrary, the oftener men disobey their consciences, the less pain do they 
suffer from doing wrong. When boys first lie, or use bad words, they feel guilty, and very 
unhappy ; but if they are so wicked as to form the habit of doing thus, they soon do it without 
pain, and sometimes even become proud of it. This is the case with stealing, or any other 
wickedness." 

Conscience, as we all know, may be listened to or disregarded ; and in this, habit has great 
influence. The following story, from the Juvenile Miscellany, illustrates this. 

^ A lady, who found it difScult to awake so early as she desired in the morning, purchased 
an alarm watch. This kind of watch is so contrived as to strike with a very loud whizzing 
noise at any time the owner pleases. The lady placed the watch at the head of the bed, and, 
at the appointed time, she found herself effectually roused by the loud rattling sound. She 
immediately obeyed the summons, and felt the better all day for her early rising. This 
continued for several weeks. The alarm watch faithfully performed its office, and was 
distinctly heard so long as it was promptly obeyed. But, after a time, the lady grew tired of 
early rising, and, when awakened by the noisy monitor, merely turned herself and slept again. 
In a few days, the watch ceased to arouse her from slumber. It spoke just as loudly as 
ever, but she did not hear it, because she had acquired the habit of disobeying it. Finding 
that she might just as well be without an alarm watch, she formed the vi&e resolution, that, ^ 
she ever heard the sound again, she would jump up instantly, and that she would never allow 
herself to disobey the friendly warning. 

** Just so it is with conscience. If we obey its dictates, even to the most trifling particulars, 
we always hear its voice clear and strong. But if we allow ourselves to do what we fear is not 
quite right, we shall grow more and more sleepy, until the voice of conscience has no longer 
any power to wal^en ufl,"^ 
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as our world has always beeii^ many striking examples of such virtues have been 
displayed both in ancient and modern times, which demonstrate the vigour, 
expansion, and sublimity of the moral powers of man. 

" When' we behold men animated by noble sentiments, exhibiting sublime 
virtues, and performing illustrious actions — displaying generosity and beneficence 
in seasons of calamity, and tranquillity and fortitude in the midst of difficulties 
and dangers — desiring riches only for the sake of distributing them— estimating 
places of power and honour only for the sake of suppressing vice, rewarding 
virtue, and promoting the prosperity of their country — enduring poverty and 
distress with a noble heroism — suffering injuries and affronts with patience and 
serenity — stifling resentment when they have it in their power to inflict vengeance 
— displaying kindness and generosity towards enemies and slanderers — vanquishing 
irascible passions and licentious desires in the midst of the strongest temptations 
— submitting to pain and disgrace in order to promote the prosperity of friends 
and relatives — and sacrificing repose, honour, wealth, and even life itself, for th« 
good of their country, or for promoting the best interests of the human race, — we 
perceive in such examples features of tne human mind which mark its dignity and 
grandeur, and indicate its destination to a higher scene of action and enjoyment. 

" Even in the annals of the Pagan world we find many examples of such illus- 
trious virtues. There we read of Regulus exposing himself to the most cruel 
torments, and to death itself, rather than suffer his veracity to be impeached, or 
his fidelity to his country to be called in question — of Fhocion, who exposed him- 
self to the fury of an enraged assembly, by inveighing against the vices, and 
endeavouring to promote the best interests of his countrymen, and gave it as his 
last command to his son, when he was going to execution, * that he should forget 
how ill the Athenians had treated his father' — of Cyrus, who was possessed of 
wisdom, moderation, courage, magnanimity, and noble sentiments, and who 
employed them all to promote the happiness of his people — of Scipio, in whose 
actions the virtues of generosity and liberality, goodness, gentleness, justice, magna- 
nimity, and chastity, shone with distinguished lustre — and of Damon and Pythias, 
who were knit together in the bonds of a friendship which all the terrors of an 
ignominious death could not dissolve. But of all the characters of the heathen 
world, illustrious for virtue, Aristides appears to stand in the foremost rank. An 
extraordinary greatness of soul, says Rollin, made him superior to every passion. 
Interest, pleasure, ambition, resentment, jealousy, were extinguished in nim by the 
love of virtue and his country. The merit of others, instead of offending him, 
became his own by the approbation he gave it. He rendered the government of 
the Athenians amiable to their allies, by his mildness, goodness, humanity, and 
justice. The disinterestedness he showed in the management of the public 
treasure, and the love of poverty, which he carried almost to an excess, are virtues 
so far superior to the practice of our age, that they scarce seem credible to us. 
His conduct and principles were always uniform, steadfast in the pursuit of what- 
ever he thought just, and incapable of the least falsehood, or shadow of flattery, 
disguise, or fraud, even in jest. He had such a control over his passions, that be 
uniformly sacrificed his private interests and his private resentments to the good 
of the public. Themistocles was one of the principal actors who procured his 
banishment from Athens ; but after being recalled, he assisted him on every 
occasion with his advice and credit, joyfully taking pains to promote the glory of 
his greatest enemy through the motive of advancing the pubUc good. And when, 
afterwards, the disgrace of Themistocles gave him a proper opportunity for 
revenge, instead of resenting the ill-treatment he had received from him, he 
constantly refused to join with his enemies, being as far from secretly rejoicing 
over the misfortune of his adversary, as he had been before from being afflicted at 
his good success. Such virtues reflect a dignity and grandeur on every mind in 
which they reside, which appear incompatible with the idea that it is destined to 
retire for ever from the scene of action at the hour of death. 

" But the noblest examples of exalted virtue are to be found among those who 
have enlisted themselves in the cause of Christianity. The apostle Paul was an 
illustrious example of everything that is noble^ heroic, generous^ and benevolent in 
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human conduct. His soul was inspired with a holy ardour in promotinp; the hest 
interests of mankind. To accomplish this object he parted with friends and 
relatives, relinquished his native country, and everything that was dear to him 
either as a Jew or as a Roman citizen, and exposed himself to persecutions and 
dangers of every description. During the prosecution of his benevolent career, he 
was * in joumeyings often, in perils of waters, in perils of robbers, in perils by his 
own countrymen, in perils by the heathen, in perils in the city, in perils in tlie 
wilderness, m perils in the sea, in perils among false bretliren ; in weariness antl 
painfulness, in watchings often, in hunger and thirst, in fastings often, in stripes 
above measure, in cold and nakedness.' Yet none of these things moved him, nor 
did he count his life dear to him, provided he might finish his course with jo^, 
and be instrumental in accomplisning the present and eternal happiness of his 
fellow-men. In every period of the Christian era, similar characters have arisen 
to demonstrate the power of virtue and to bless mankind. Our own age and 
country have produced numerous philanthropic characters, who have shone as 
lights in the moral world, and have acted as benefactors to the human race. The 
names of Alfred, Penn, Barnard, Raikes, Neild, Clarkson^ Sharpe, Buxton, 
Wilberforce, Venning, and many others, are familiar to every one who is in the 
least acquainted with the annals of benevolence. The exertions which some of 
these individuals have made in the cause of Uberty, in promoting the education of 
the young, in alleviating the distresses of the poor, in meliorating the condition 
of the prisoner, and in counteracting the abominable traffic in slaves, will be felt 
as blessings conferred on mankind throughout succeeding generations^ and will 
doubtless be held in everlasting remembrance. 

But among all the philanthropic characters of the past or present age, the labodrs 
of the late Mr. Howard stand pre-eminent. This illustrious man, from a prin- 
ciple of pure benevolence, devoted the greater part of his life to active beneficence, 
and to the alleviation of human wretchedness, in every country where he travelled 
— diving into the depth of dungeons, and exposing himself to the infected atmo- 
spheres of hospitals and jails, in order to meliorate the condition of the unfortunate, 
and to allay the sufferings of the mournful prisoner. In prosecuting this labour 
of love, he travelled three times through France, four times through Germany, five 
times through Holland, twice through Italy, once through Spain and Portugal, and 
also through Denmark, Sweden, Russia, Poland, and part of the Turkish empire, 
surveying the haunts of misery, and distributing benefits to mankind wherever he 
appeared. 

** From realm to realm, with cross or crescent crownM, 

Where'er mankind and misery arc found, 

O'er burning sands, deep waves, or wilds of snow, 

Mild Howard journeying, seeks the house of woe, 

Down many a winding step to dungeons dank, 

Where anguish wails aloud and fetters clank, 

To caves bestrew'd with many a mouldering bono, 

^nd cells whose echoes only learn to groan ; 

Where no kind bars a whispering friend discloscy 

No sunbeam enters, and no zephyr blows \^ 

He treads, inemulous of &me or wealth, 

Profuse of toil and prodigal of health ; 

I^eads stem-eyed Justice to the dark domains, 

If not to sever, to relax the chuns ; 

Gives to her babes the self.devotcd vsife. 

To her fond husband liberty and life, — 

Onward he moves ! disease and death retire ; 

And murmuring demons hate him and admire." darwin. 

'< Such characters afford powerful demonstrations of the sublimity of virtue, of 
the activity of the human mind, and of its capacity for contributing to the happiness 
of fellow-intelligences to an unlimited extent. We have also, in our own times, a 
class of men who have parted from their friends and native land, and have gone to 
the ' uttermost ends of the earth,' to distant barbarous climes, exposing themselves 
to the frosts of Labrador and Greenland, to the scorching heats of .^mrica^ and to 
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the hostile attacks of the savage tribes, in order to publish the salvation of God, 
and to promote the happiness of men of all languages and climates. Some of these 
have felt their minds inspired with such a noble ardour in the cause of universal 
benevolence, that nothing but insurmountable physical obstructions prevented them 
from making ^e tour of the worlds and imparting benefits to men of all nations, 
kindreds, and tongues." 

But it has been before suggested that man may abuse his moral glfts^ and 
pervert them to .evil purposes, and thus bring misery upon himself and those 
around him. It may be well to consider some examples of this kind, and bring 
them into contrast with the foregoing examples of virtue, and thus show that while 
peace and content flow from acts of obedience to the dictates of conscience, bitter 
remorse follows close upon the heels of vice and crime. 

" While Belshazzar was carousing at an impious banquet, with his wives, and 
concubines, and a thousand of his nobles, the appearance of the fingers of a man's 
hand, and of the writing on an opposite wall, threw him into such consternation, 
that his thoughts terrified him, the girdles of his loins were loosed, and bis knees 
smote one against another. His terror in such circumstances cannot be supposed 
to have proceeded from a fear of man ; for he was surrounded by his guards and 
his princes, and all the delights of music, and of a splendid entertainment. Nor 
did it arise from the sentence of condemnation written on the wall ; for he was 
then ignorant both of the writing and of its meaning. But he was conscious of 
the wickedness of which he had been guilty, and of the sacrilegious impiety in 
which he was then indulging, and, therefore, the extraordinary appearance on the 
wall was considered as an awful foreboding of punishment from that almighty 
and invisible Being whom he had offended. Tiberius, one of the Roman emperors, 
was a gloomy, treacherous, and cruel tyrant. The lives of his people became the 
sport of his savage disposition. Barely to take them away was not sufiScient, if 
their death was not tormenting and atrocious. He ordered, on one occasion, a 
general massacre of all who were detained in prison, on account of the conspiracy 
of Sejanus his minister, and heaps of carcases were piled up in the public places. 
His private vices and debaucheries were also incessant, and revolting to every 
principle of decency and virtue. Yet this tyrant, while acting in the plenitude of 
his power, and imagining himself beyond the control of every law, had his mind 
tormented with dreadful apprehensions. We are informed by Tacitus, that, in a 
letter to the senate, he opened the inward wounds of his breast with such words of 
despair as might have moved pity in those who were under the continual fear of 
his tyranny. Neither the splendour of his situation as an emperor, nor the solitary 
retreats to which he retired, could shield him from the accusations of his con- 
science, but he himself was forced to confess the mental agonies he endured as a 
punishment for his crimes. Antiochus Epiphanes was another tyrant remarkable 
for his cruelty and his impiety. He laid siege to the city of Jerusalem, exercised 
the most horrid cruelties upon its inhabitants, slaughtered forty thousand of them 
in three days, and polluted, in the most impious manner, the temple, and the 
worship of the God of Israel. Some time afterwards, when he was breathing out 
curses against the Jews for having restored their ancient worship, and threatening 
to destroy the whole nation, and to make Jerusalem the common place of sepulture 
to all the Jews, he was seized with a grievous torment in his inward parts, and 
excessive pangs of the colic, accompanied with such terrors as no remedies could 
assuage. ^ Worms crawled from every part of him ; his flesh fell away piecemeal, 
and the stench was so great that it became intolerable to the whole army ; and he 
thus finished an impious life by a miserable death.' During this disorder, says 
Polybius, he was troubled with a perpetual delirium, imagining that spectres stood 
continually before him, reproaching him with his crimes. Similar relations are 
given by historians of Herod, who slaughtered the infants at Bethlehem; of 
Galerius Maximianus, the author of the tenth persecution against the Christians, 
of the infamous Philip II. of Spain, and of many others whose names stand 
conspicuous on the rolls of impiety and crime. 

*^ It is related of Charles IX. of France, who ordered the horrible Bartholomew 
massacre, and assisted in this bloody tragedy, that, ever after, he had a fierceness 
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iu his looks^ and a colour in his cheeks, which he never had before ; that he slept 
little, and never sound, and waked frequently in great agonies, requiring soft music 
to compose him to rest ; and at length died of a lingering disorder, after having 
undergone the most exquisite torments both of body and mind. D^Aubign^ in- 
forms us that Henry IV. frequently told, among his most intimate friends, that, 
eight days after the massacre of St Bartholomew, he saw a vast number of ravens 
perch and croak on the pavilion of the Louvre ; that the same night Charles IX., 
after he had been two hours in bed, started up, roused his grooms of the chamber, 
and sent them out to listen to a great noise of groans in the air, and, among others, 
some furious and threatening voices, the whole resembling what was heard on the 
night of the massacre; that all these various cries were so striking, so remarkable, 
and so articulate, that Charles, believing that the enemies of the Montmorencies 
and of their partisans had surprised and attacked them, sent a detachment of his 
guards to prevent this new massacre. It is scarcely necessary to add, that the 
intelligence brought from Paris proved these apprehensions to be groundless, and 
that the noises heard must have been the fanciful creations of the guilty conscience 
of the king, countenanced by the vivid remembrance of those around him of the 
horrors of St. Bartholomew's day. 

*'' King Richard III., after he had murdered his innocent royal nephews, was so 
tormented in conscience, as Sir Thomas More reports from the gentlemen of his 
bedchamber, that he had no peace or quiet in himself, but always carried it as if 
some imminent danger was near him. His eyes were always whirling about on 
this side, and on that side ; he wore a shirt of mail, and was always laying his 
hand upon his dagger, looking as furiously as if he was ready to strike. He had 
no quiet in his mind by day, nor could take any rest by night, but, molested with 
terrifying dreams, would start out of his bed, and run Uke a distracted man about 
the chamber. 

" This state of mind, in reference to another case, is admirably described in the 
following lines of Dryden. 

* Amidst your train this unseen judge Mill wait, 
Examine how 70a came by all your state, 
Upbraid your impious pomp, and in your ear 
Will hollow, Rebel ! traitor ! murderer ! 
Your ill-got power wan looks and care shall bring : 
Known but by discontent to be a king, 
Of crowds afraid, yet anxious when alone, 
You'll sit and brood your sorrows on a throne.* 

" Bcssus, the Peonian, being reproached with ill-nature for pulling down a nest 
of young sparrows and killing them, answered, that he had reason so to do, 
' b^use these little birds never ceased falsely to accuse him of the murder of his 
father.' This parricide had been till then concealed and unknown ; but the re- 
venging fury of conscience caused it to be discovered by himself, who was justly 
to suffer for it. That notorious sceptic and semi-atheist Mr. Hobbes, author of 
the ' Leviathan,' had been the means of poisoning many young gentlemen and 
others with his wicked principles, as the Earl of Rocnester confessed, with extreme 
compunction, on his death-bed. It was remarked, by those who narrowly observed 
his conduct, that ' though, in a humour of bravado, he would speak strange and 
unbecoming things of God ; yet in his study, in the dark, and in his retired 
thoughts, he trembled before him.' He could not endure to be left alone in an 
empty house. He could not, even in his old age, bear any discourse of death, and 
seemed to cast off all thoughts of if. He could not bear to sleep in the dark ; and 
if his candle happened to go out in the night, he would wake in terror and amaze- 
ment^ — a plain indication that he was unable to bear the dismal reflections of his 
dark and desolate mind, and knew not how to extinguish nor how to bear the light 
of ' the candle of the Lord ' within him." 

Enough has been said to show the importance of the moral powers of man ; 
that these are the highest portion of his nature ; that upon the proper training: and 
right exercise of them depends our happiness here and hereafter. ithasDeen 
also shown^ that the monu faculties are as capable of c?oi\XN%}atfsa%&^dDR^s)N^^5dL 
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Yet it is a remarkable and alarming fact, that our system of seminary instruction 
almost wholly overlooks this important branch of education.* The Secretary of 
the Massachusetts Board of Education seems to consider the statute of this state, 
providing that no school-books shall be used in any of the public schools calculated 
to favour any particular religious sect or tenet^ as an explanation, at least in part, 
of this neglect ; but as the same inattention to moral culture pervades nearly all 
the seminaries of other states and other countries, it is obvious that there is a more 
extensive cause at work in this matter. It may be that the fear of rendering moral 
culture a means of instilling particular religious tenets into the minds of the young, 
has, in a few instances, led some parents to exclude it from the school -house and 
the academy ; and perhaps they have been seconded by the caution of their religious 
guides, whose position is likely to render them scrupulous on this subject. But 
these views are wholly unreasonable, if they actually exist, and, after all, do not 
probably exert a powerful influence. 

The true explanation of the neglect of moral culture in our seminaries, and of 
its neglect altogether, except so far as it may receive the casual attention of the 
parent or the preacher, arises chiefly from the worldly views of life which are 
current in society. The intellect is known to be the seat of knowledge, and know* 
ledge is known to be power. Those who have the charge of children look forward 
to the means of acquiring wealth and station as all-important: they therefore 
endeavour to cultivate the mind and enlarge its capacity, believing that they thus 
put those under their care in the sure road to fortune. And this may be so, if we 
consider fortune to consist only in the world's wealth. But if we regard virtue 
as the highest attainment and the richest treasure, and consider that wealth with- 
out it is a worthless possession — nay, usually a snare to its holder and a curse to 
society, we shall see that true wisdom condemns the policy which cultivates the 
intellect and neglects the heart. Let this subject, therefore, receive the careful 
attention of parents. Let them consider that moral culture is indispensable, and 
let them bear in mind, what has frequently been said before, that the soul may be 
educated as well as the mind. If we bring up our children to a trade or profession, 
we see that they acquire, by study, practice, and habit, the knowledge, the knack, 
and the taste necessary to success. The trade or profession of virtue is more 
necessary still, and it may be, by study, practice, and nabit, as strongly impressed 
upon the character as the knowledge of any art or profession. 

• ** Teachers address themselves to the culture of the intellect mainly. The fact that 
children have moral natitres and social affections, then in the most rapid state of development, 
is scarcely recognised. One page of the daily manual teaches the power of commas ; another, 
the spelling of words ; another, the rules of cadence and emphasis ; but the pages are missing 
which teach the laws of forbearance under injury, of sympathy with misfortune, of impartiality 
in our judgments of men, of love and fidelity to truth ; of the ever-during relations of moD, 
ill the domestic circle, in the organised government, and of stranger to stranger. How can it 
be expected that such cultivation will scatter seeds, so that in . the language of Scripture, 
* instead of the thorn shall come up thefir-treey and instead of the brier shall come up 
the myrtle-tree V If such be the general condition of the schools, is it a matter of surprise 
that we see lads and young men thickly springing up in the midst of us, who startle at the 
mispronunciation of a word, as though they were personally injured, but can hear volleys of 
profanity unmoved ; who put on arrogant airs of superior breeding, or sneer with contempt at a 
case of false spelling or grammar, but can witness spectacles of drunkenness in the street with 
entire composure ? Such elevation of the subordinate, such casting down of the supreme, in the 
education of children, is incompatible with all that is worthy to be called the prosperity of 
their manhood. The moral universe is constructed upon principles not admissive of welfare 
under such an administration of its laws. In such early habits, there is a gravitation and 
proclivity to ultimate downfall and ruin. If persevered in, the consummation of a people's 
destiny may still be a question of time, but it ceases to be one of certainty. To avert the cata- 
strophe, we must look to a change in our own measures, not to any repeal or suspension of the 
ordinances of nature. These, as they were originally framed in wisdom, need no amendment. 
Whoever wishes for a change in effects, without a corresponding change in causes, wishes for 
a violation of nature's laws. He proposes, as a remedy for the folly of men, an abrogation of 
the wisdom of Providence." — First Annual Report of the Secretary of the Board of 
Education of Massachusetts, 
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I shall now proceed to notice several important moral duties^ including those 
which involve ohligations to society and ourselves. I shall not pretend to go 
through with the whole catalogue of virtues, but shall only mention those which 
seem most important. And let me observe, that one of the most efficient modes of 
impressing a child with the importance of anything, is for a parent to let him see, 
by his own looks, words, and conduct, tliat he sets a high value upon it. 

Truth. 

Truth is the foundation of virtua An habitual regard for it is absolutely 
necessary. He who walks by the light of it has the advantage of the midday 
sun ; he who would spurn it goes forth amid clouds and darkness. There is no 
way in which a man strengthens his own judgment and acquires respect in society 
so surely as by a scrupulous regard to truth. The course of such an individual is 
right on and straight on. He is no changeling, saving one thing to-day and an- 
other to-morrow. Truth to him is like a mountain landmark to the pilot ; he fixes 
his eye upon a point that does not move, and he enters the harbour in safety. On 
the contrary, one who despises truth and loves falsehood is like a pilot who takes 
a piece of drift-wood for his landmark, which changes with every changing wave. 
On this he fixes his attention, and, being insensibly led from his course, strikes 
upon some hidden reef, and sinks to rise no more. Thus truth brings success ; 
falsehood results in ruin and contempt. 

Justice. 

This is a great virtue^ implying in its general sense the obligation to render to 
every one what is his due. In common acceptation, it is the duty of being honest 
and fair in all our doings. But it has a farther signification. It not only binds 
lis to deal equitably in matters of property, hut requires us to respect the feelings 
and character of others. If you take an unfair advantage of a man in a bargain, 
you cheat him ; if you take away his goods or merchandise, without his consent, 
you are guilty of theft. If you forcibly take away another's purse, you are a robber. 
For all these acts of injustice, human laws provide punishment ; there are com- 
paratively few, therefore, who will be guilty of such crimes. But I am afraid that 
many persons, who would be shocked at the idea of cheating, thieving, or robbing, 
in matters of property, have no scruples in cheating another of what might be due 
to his character— of stealing away his peace of mind or robbing him of his fair 
fame. But it should not be forgotten that justice requires fair dealing in the one 
case as well as the other ; that if human laws watch over the rights of property, 
the all- seeing eye of justice watches over the subtler rights and possessions of the 
heart. 

It is true we have walls and fences to protect our lands, bolts and bars to secure 
our merchandise ; we have also statutes against acts of injustice in respect to pro- 
perty ; we have courts to try, and prisons to punish offenders against these laws ; 
and aU this array of power admonishes every member of society to be just in the 
common business of hfe. But there are dearer possessions than those of lands and 
merchandise^ which are thus protected. " He who steals my purse steals trash, 
but he who robs me of my goo<l name leaves me poor indeed." And how shall 
these delicate interests be deiended ? I know of no other way than by inculcating 
a sense of justice in society. And to make this effectual, let parents begin with 
their children. Let them not only caution them against theft, and cheating, and 
robbery, but against all those Uttle tricks, arts, and artifices by which children 
attempt to wound each other's feelings ; by which one child endeavours to shift 
to another the blame that belongs to himself ; and, above all, against the wanton, 
mischievous, or malicious tendency, which children often have, to exaggerate the 
faults or misrepresent the conduct of others. Let parents encourage justice in 
all things. Let them set examples of justice before their children, especially in 
dealing with them. Let them never reward or punish unjustly. 

One thing farther. Teach your children, by example and precept, never to 
wound a person's feelings because he is poor, liecause he is deformed, because he 
is unfortunate, because he holds an humUe station in life, because he is poorly dad. 
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because he is weak in body or mind, because he is awkward, or because the God 
of nature has bestowed upon him a darker skin dian theirs. The rich man, nvhd 
makes an ostentatious display of iiis wealth, and thereby robs a poor man of his 
peace of mind, is, in tlie eye of morsdity, a robber. The fortunate man, who 
bestows scorn and contempt upon the unfortunate, and thus takes away his self- 
respect, is in the eye of morality a thief. Let such lessons as these be engraved 
by a mother's hand on the heart of every child. 

Merci/, 

This is benevolence, mildness, or tenderness of hearty and disposes a person to 
overlook ii^uries, or to treat an offender better than he deserves. 

-— ^ — ■ " Mercy is twice blessed ; — 

It blesseth him that gives and him that takes. 

'Tis mightiest in the mighty; it becomes 

The throned monarch better than his crown. 

His sceptre shows the source of temporal power, 

The attribute of awe and majesty, 

Wherein doth sit the dread and fear of kings ; 

But mercy is above the sceptred sway ! 

It is enthroned in the hearts of kings ! 

It is an attribute of God himself I 

And earthly power doth then showlikest God's 

When mercy seasons justice." 

But this beautiful virtue may be also exercised by us all in the common inter- 
course of society, and be thus twice blessed, blessing " him that gives and him 
that takes.'* Let children, therefore, be taught to be kind and gentle to all around 
them. Let every act of cruelty, whether wanton or malevolent, be rebuked ; let 
^em be required to observe this rule even toward the brute creation. The Scrip- 
ture says that the merciful man is merciful to his beasL If, therefore, you would 
educate your children thoroughly in this virtue, require its exercise even toward 
insects, and birds, and quadrupeds, and everything that can feel. It is lawful to 
make these creatures subservient to our pleasure and our comfort, and to this end 
we may take their lives ; but we may never wantonly subject them to pain or 
deprive them of existence. If we do this, we not only commit a sin, but cultivate 
the spirit of cruelty in our own hearts. 

There is one trait of character in our American boys which I think deserves to 
be checked ; and that is the incessant war that they carry on against familiar birds 
and the lesser quadrupeds. As soon as a boy can hurl a stone, he becomes a 
Nimrod, and goes forth as a mighty hunter against the bluebirds, cat-birds, swal- 
lows, and robins that venture into our gardens, orchards, and fields. Not even the 
little wren, that comes with his fair offer of a dozen beautiful songs a day for the 
rent of some nook or cranny about the house, is safe from the whizzing missile. 
Not even the little sparrow, that would build beneath your window, is tolerated. 
Not even the little ground-squirrel, that enlivens the woods, is permitted to eat 
his nut in safety. And when the boy becomes a youth, the same exterminating 
war is carried on, though with a different weapon. With the fowling-piece in 
his hand, he roams the orchard and the field, slaughtering, without discrimination, 
jays, woodpeckers, sparrows, blackbirds, bob-o'-links, and the rest of the feathered 
family. 

Now, is not this all wrong ? Does not this partake of cruelty? And, besides, is 
it not obvious folly ? For my own part, I love to see the birds enlivening the land- 
scape. The rigour of our climate drives them away for half the year ; but I mourn 
when they are gone, and rejoice at their return. They are a great resource to 
those who will observe them. Their songs, however varied, are ever beautiful. 
Their forms, habits and capacities are themes of interesting study. It is delight- 
ful to see them building their nests, rearing their young, pursuing their food, and 
displaying their various musical gifts. Why, then, should we drive these crea- 
tures away ? Some of them, it is true, are thieves, andtake more cherries and com 
than we are willing to spare them> and I approve of necessary scarecrows and suit*- 
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able pelting in these cases. But why banish the whole feathered race, most of 
whom are not merely innocent, but absolutely useful in diminishing the number 
of noxious insects ? It is not so in other countries. In England, birds generally 
are protected and cherished. I do not speak now of pheasants, partridges, and 
other game, which are sheltered in the parks, and preserved from all but his lord- 
ship's shot; but, throughout the whole country, the sparrows, bulfinches, gold- 
finches, thrushes, blackbirds, and other little songsters, are permitted to live almost 
without molestation. They are seen by hundreds in every hedge and field. Many 
of them are almost domesticated around the houses ; and even in the cities, such 
as Liverpool, Manchester, Birmingham, London, and others, amid the smoke of 
coal, the din of factories, and the throng of people, you see thousands of these little 
birds. In the heart of an English city, I have sometimes waked up in the morn- 
ing, and, from the bursting melody of finches and sparrows around, have imagined 
myself to be in the country. 

Why is it that our custom in respect to birds is so diflferent in America? Have 
we derived from our pilgrim fathers a spirit of extermination ? Because the first 
settlers of this country cut away the forests, slaughtered the Indians, smote the 
bear and the bison, hunted down the panther and the wolf, have we derived from 
them a spirit of extirpation, which, now that the monsters of the forest are slain, 
is given up by men, but lives in our children, and vents itself on cat-birds and 
sparrows ? I know not ; but be this as it may, I mourn over the solitude which 
is gradually gathering over the landscapes of New England, from the absence of 
the feathered songsters ; and I mourn over that spirit of wanton cruelty which 
makes man the enemy, instead of the friend, of harmless birds. 

Forgiveness, 
" To err is human ; to forgive, divine." 

" Teach me to feel another's woe, 

To hide the fault I see ; 
That mercy T to others show, 

That mercy show to me.*' 

" Of him that hopes to be forgiven, it is indispensably required that he forgive. 
On this great duty, futurity is suspended, and to him who refuses to practise it, it 
might seem that mercy might reasonably be denied. 

'*The discretion of a man defers his anger, and it is his glory to pass over a 
transgression. By taking revenge, a man is but even with his enemy; but in 
passing it over, he is superior." 

PiVy, Patience, Sfc. 

There are various other virtues, such as pity, patience, forbearance, humility, 
candour, content, gratitude, all of which deserve the attention of parents, and 
which should be inculcated upon children as occasion may arise. And let it be 
remembered that these, as well as other virtues, may be made to grow in the heart 
by being cherished and called into frequent exercise, or may never exist there if a 
parent's hand do not sow the seed. The last of these virtues which we have men- 
tioned is commended to every heart by the lines of Bums— 

" The hridegroora may forget the hride 
"Was made his wedded wife yestreen ; 
The monarch may forget his crown, 

That on his head an hour hath heen. ^ 

The mother may foi|;et the child 

That smiles sae sweetly on her knee ; 
But I'll remember thee, Glencaim, 

And all that thou hast done for me." 

The beauty of gratitude is heightened when we contrast it with its om)osite Tioe. 
** Ingratitude is a sin so shameful, that there never was a man fbuncf who would 
own hunself guilty of it Ingratitude perverts all the measurei of region and 
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society^ by making it dangerous to be charitable and good-natured. HoweYer,it 
18 better to expose oursdves to ingratitude than to be wanting in charity to the 
distressed. lie that promotes gratitude pleads the cause both of God and min; 
for without it, we can neither be sociable nor religious. An ungrateful man is i 
reproach to the creation, an exception from all the visible world ; neither the 
heavens above nor the earth beneath affording anything like him. 

** Blow, blow, thou wintry wind ; 
Thou art not so unkind 

As man's ingratitude ; 
Thy tooth is not so keen, 
Because thou art not seen, 
Although thy breath is rude. 

Freeze, freeze, thon bitter sky; 
Thou dost not bite so nigh 

As benefits forgot ; 
Though thon the waters warp. 
Thy sting is not so sharp 

As friends remembering not. 

J^iscretion. 

This is a nice perception of what is right and proper under the circumstances 
in which a person is called to act. It may be illustrated by the feelers of the cat, 
which are long hairs placed upon her nose, with which she readily measures 
the space between sticks and stones through which she desires to pass, and thus 
determines, by a delicate touch, whether it is sufficiently large to let her go througb 
without being scratched. Thus discretion appreciates difficulties, dangers, and 
obstructions around, and enables a person to decide upon the proper course of 
action. 

** There are many more shining qualities in tlie mind of man, but there is none 
so useful as discretion. It is this which gives a value to all the rest^ which sets 
them at work, and turns them to tlie advantage of the person who is possessed of 
them. Without it, learning is pedantry, and wit impertinence ; nay, virtue itself 
often looks like weakness. Discretion not only shows itself in words, but in all 
die circumstances of action ; and is Uke an agent of Providence, to guide and direct 
us in the ordinary chances of life." 

But how shall discretion be cultivated in children ? Chiefly by example. It is 
a virtue especially committed to the cultivation of the mother. She may do much 
to promote it, by rebuking acts of imprudence, and bestowing due encouragement 
upon acts of discretion. Let the mother remember that discretion is important to 
men, and see that she cherishes it in her sons ; let her remember that it is essen- 
tial to women, and make sure of it in her daughters. 

Cheetfidness. 

Of all the virtues, cheerfulness is the most profitable. It makes the person who 
exercises it happy, and renders him acceptable to all he meets. While other 
virtues defer tne day of recompense, cheerfulness pays down. It is a cosmetic, 
which makes homehness graceful and winning ; it promotes health, and gives 
clearness and vigour to the mind. It is the bright weather of the heart, in con- 
trast to the clouds and gloom of melancholy. It is particularly susceptible of 
cultivation by exercise and repetition. It is infectious, and may be communicated 
to all around. I have seen a bright-faced child in the midst of a family, over 
whom some shadow of dulness was creeping, suddenly disperse the clouds und 
bring a clear sunshine over the whole group. Such a child in a family is worth 
his weight in gold. 

A mother's cheerfulness is important. She is to the family the centre of the 
solar system, and a3 she smiles or frowns the household is bright or dull. But in 
proportion as cheerfulness is beneficial, its opposite is hurtfuL There is a species 
of melancholy which has a pleasant flavour to the heart, but pensiveness is the 
prop&c name for this. There is a constitutional melancholy, which manifests itself 
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in ft love of mournful music, and lonely landscapes, and pathetic poetry. I have 
seen this displayed in very early childhood. I rememher a child who, at the age 
of five years, was often found in some sequestered part of a garden, with her hp 
curled and the teurs flowing down her cheeks, wit)iout the power to tell the rea- 
son. If asked for explanation, she would dash the tears away, and say she could 
Dot help it. This kind of melancholy is of dangerous tendency, and may bring 
evil, if indulged or encouraged. There is misery enough to beget real sorrow, and 
ive should rather nerve the heart to resist despondency, than indulge a state of 
mind which, seconded by the influence of real trouble, may break down our 
courage and destroy our energy. 

I am afraid many good and pious people make a great mistake in cherishing 
gloomy views of life, both among themselves and their children. Under the idea 
tliat it is necessary to wean the heart from the pleasures and possessions of this 
world, they speak of it habitually as a vale of tears, a path of thorns and briers, 
tlirough which we must pass in our journey to another state of existence. This is 
certainly an erroneous view of life, and is the fruitful source of many evils. It 
disgusts the young and the cheerful with religion and religious people, who become 
associated in their minds with moody dulness or revolting gloom. But the effect 
of these views upon persons of a melancholy temperament is even worse. 'J'hey 
are apt to sink deep into the mind, and, coinciding with the tendencies of the 
heart, to overshadow the whole being with the dismal mist of habitual despond- 
ency. In such cases, insanity is the frequent result. And where this does not 
happen, where the mind is sustained by reUgious hope, still how desolate is the 
existence of that individual who is trained to look upon this world only as a scene 
of sorrow and trial ! And, beside, is it not a false, unprofitable and impious view 
of existence? Has Go<l given this to us as a curse? There is, doubtless, a great 
deal of misery in the world, but it is chieily brought upon us by our own miscon- 
duct. And moreover the balance of pleasure infinitely outweighs the pain. 

Dr. Paley remarks that " it is a happy world after all. The air, the earth, the 
water, teem with delighted existence. In a spring noon, or a summer evening, 
on whichever side I turn my eyes, myriads of happy beings crowd upon my view. 
The insect youth are on the wing. Swarms of new-born flies are trying their 
pinions in the air. Their sportive motions, their wanton mazes, their gratuitous 
activity, their continual change of place without use or purpose, testify their joy, 
and the exultation which they feel at their lately-discovered faculties. A bee 
amongst the flowers in spring is one of the most cheerful objects that can be looked 
upon. Its life appears to be all enjoyment ; so busy, and so pleased ; yet it is 
only a specimen of insect life, with which, by reason of the animal being half 
domesticated, we happen to be better acquainted than we are with that of others. 
The whole winged insect tribe, it is probable, are equally intent upon their proper 
employments, and, under every variety of constitution, gratified, and perhaps 
equally gratified, by the offices which the Author of their nature has assigned to 
them. Jiut tlie atmosphere is not the only scene of enjoyment for the insect race. 
Plants are covered with aphides, greedily sucking their juices, and constantly, as it 
should seem, in the act of sucking. It cannot be doubted but that this is a state of 
gratification. What else should fix them so close to the operation and so long ? 
Other species are running about, with an alacrity in theirmotions which carries 
with it every mark of pleasure. Large patches of ground are sometimes half 
covered with these brisk and sprightly natures. If we look to what the waters 
produce, shoals of the fry of fisn frequent the margins of rivers, of lakes, and of 
the sea itself. These are so happy, that they know not what to do with themselves. 
Their attitudes, their vivacity, their leaps out of the water, their froHcs in it, 
which I have noticed a thousand times with equal attention and amusement, all 
conduce to show their excess of spirits, and are simply the effects of that excess. 
Walking by the sea-side in a calm evening, upon a sandy shore, and with an 
ebbing tide, I have frequently remarked the appearance of a dark cloud, or, rather, 
very thick mist hanging over the edge of the water, to the height^ perhaps, 
of half a yard, and of the breadth of two or three yards, stretching along the coast 
as far as the eye could reach, and always retiring with the water. VVhen this 
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«1oud came to be examined, it proved to be nothing else than so much space, filled 
with young shrimps, in the act of bounding into the air from the shallow margin 
of the water, or from the wet sand. If any motion of a mute animal could express 
delight, it was this : if they had meant to make signs of their happiness, they 
could not have done it more intelligibly. Suppose then, what I have no doubt of, 
each individual of this number to be in a state of positive enjoyment; what a 
sum, collectively, of gratification and pleasure have we here before our view ! 

** The young of all animals appear to me to receive pleasure simply from the 
exercise of their limbs and bodUy faculties, without reference to any end to be 
attained, or any use to be answered by the exertion. A child, without knowing 
anything of the use of lan^age, is in a high degree delighted with being able to 
speak. Its incessant repetition of a few articulate sounds, or, perhaps, of a single 
word which it has learnt to pronounce, proves this point clearly. Nor is it less 
pleased with its first successful endeavours to walk, or rather to run, whidi 
precedes walking, although entirely ignorant of the importance of the attainment 
to its future life, and even without applying it to any present purpose. A child 
is delighted with speaking, without naving anything to say ; and with walking, 
without knowing where to go. And prior to both these, I am disposed to believe 
that the waking hours of infancy are agreeably taken up with the exercise of 
vision, or perhaps, more properly speaking, with learning to see. 

''But it is not for youth alone tnat the great Parent of creation hath provided. 
Happiness is found with the purring cat, no less than with the playful kitten ; in 
the arm-chair of dozing age, as well as in either the sprightliness of the diance or 
the animation of the chase.'' 

No one can read this passage without perceiving its truth, and deducing the 
inference that life is bestowed as a benefit by the Creator to the tenants of the 
earth, the air, and the sea, to fishes, insects, birds and quadrupeds. And is man 
the only exception to this beneficence ? Is life a good to all beside^ and a curse to 
him ? There seems to me to be impiety in the very thought. Let us look then 
upon life as it really is, a great and good possession — good, not only as the means 
of preparing us for another and better world, but good in itself; a path leading to 
another country, but still a pleasant path. Such are the true views to be taken of 
life, and we ought to support, cultivate and cherish a spirit of cheerfulness, by the 
habitual contemplation of our present existence in this aspect 

Fidelity, 

This virtue is displayed in the fulfilment of promises, whether expressed or 
implied, in the conscientious scrupubus discharge of the duties of friendship, and 
in the keeping of secrets. It is therefore a great virtue, and may be used as a 
decisive test of character. He who has it is entitled to confidence and respect; he 
who lacks it n[)erits contempt. If a man carefully performs his promises, may we 
not confide in him? If he violates them, must we not despise him } If we find 
a person is true to friendship, we may be siu-e that he has just perceptions of virtue. 
If we find one who betrays a friend, or who is guilty of any species of treachery, 
we cannot doubt that he is essentially base and corrupt. To those who cannot 
keep a secret, we commend an. anecdote of Charles II. of England, which ought to 
be engraved upon the heart of every man. Wh^n importuned to communicate 
something of a private nature, the subtle monarch said, ** Can you keep a secret V* 
" Most faithfully," returned the nobleman. " So can I," was the hconic and 
severe answer of the king. Let parents, who desire that their children should 
possess the respect of the community and enjoy the pleasures of friendship, take 
care to imbue them with fidelity of character. 

Prudence. 

"Aristotle is praised for naming fortitude, the first of the cardinal virtues, as 
that without which no other virtue can steadily be practised ; but he might with 
equal propriety have placed prudence before it, since without prudence fortitude 
is madness." The parent may cultivate prudence, by bestowing commendation 
upon instances of it, in a chUd, and rebuking its opposite rashness; by kindly 
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and clearly setting fordi the advantages which result from the first, and the evils 
which spring from the last. There are few families, where tliere are children^ that 
do not furnish a daily text for comments of this kind. 

Courage* 

This is of two kinds, physical and moral. The former is chiefly a constitutional 
endowment, though it may he cultivated hy judicious training. It is that 
unflinching steadiness of nerve which impelled Putnam to enter the wolf's den, 
mnd face the grizzly brute in his very lair. It is a sentiment which renders an 
individual superior to a feeling of personal danger. It peculiarly befits the soldier 
and the seaman, and all who are called upon to exercise cool judgment in situations 
of peril. Moral courage is a virtue, of higher cast and nobler origin. It springs 
from a consciousness of virtue, and renders a man, in the pursuit or defence of 
light, superior to the fear of reproach, opposition, or contempt. You often see it 
in children, who from a feehng of rectitude^ will tell the truth, diough it may 
salgect them to reproof or punishment. It is a beautiful trait of character, and 
deserves careful parental encouragement. It has led to many of the finest actions 
detailed in the nistory of mankind. It was moral courage that sustained the 
apostles in undertaking to preach the religion of the crucified Jesus, in opposition 
to a splendid mytholo^, which had been cherished for ages, and to the support 
of which, the architect and sculptor had long consecrated their genius. It was 
moral courage that sustained Wilberforce, through good report and evil report, in 
his protracted efforts to effect the abolition of the slave trade. It was moral 
courage that sustained Howard in liis pilgrimages to hundreds of prisons, reck- 
less of infection and pestilence, if so be he might alleviate the misery of the 
prisoners. 

Such are a few of the higher examples of moral courage. But it is a virtue 
which may be called into daily exercise in the common business of life. It is this 
which induces a man, on fit occasions, to express his honest opinions, without 
reprd to the unfavourable effect they may have upon his own interests. It is 
this which induces a man to stand by the virtuous, when they chance to be unfor- 
tunate, and when public scorn or reproach is turned against them. 

Cowardice of all kinds is contemptible ; but there are many fears, the seeds of 
which are cast into the childish imagination by careless nurses or imprudent 
mothers. In Uiis way, vague apprehensions while in die dark, cold creeping fears 
of ghosts and apparitions, and various silly superstitions, are engendered. How 
much misery has oeen caused to individuals by such vicious folly] All this should 
he most stricdy guarded against. But of all kinds of cowardice, that which 
makes a roan afraid to have an opinion of his own, and leads him dways to seek 
to be on the strong side, is perhaps the most truly despicable. Physical fear may 
be invdantary ; but the moral cowardice of the lover of popularity, the time-serving 
weathercock of opinion, evinces intrinsic and cherished baseness. Let parents 
consider these things well ; let them begin with the first symptoms of that 
weakness which leads children to equivocate or deceive, with a view to avoid 
responsibility. Let them follow it up, and by constant exercise give full develop- 
ment to the moral nerve. 

In dealing with children who are marked with constitutional timidity, or whose 
imaginations have become filled with unreasonable fears, by false instruction, I 
womd warn parents against attempting to correct the evil by harsh measures. 
In some cases within my knowledge, the endeavour to force timid children to be 
eoorageous, by placing them in situations of apparent danger, has resulted in 
serious ii\jury. I knew a man who had a son of fine talents, but of great gende- 
uess and shrinking timidity ; and being ashamed of this trait in his child, he 
determined to remove it. He therefore took him on his own horse, and rode with 
him among a crowd of soldiers who were discharging their muskets and cannon. 
The boy spoke not during this severe trial, but from that hour his cheerfulness 
deserted him, and, though he afterwards acquired distinction, a smile sddom 
Tisited his face, and his -powerful intellect seemed often hovering on the verge of 
insanity. Do not attempt, therefore, to force courage. The true methol of 
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dealing with unreasonable fears in children, is gradually to accustom them to those 
situations which excite their fears. It is also well to place them in the society of 
courageous children. 

Self' Govern menf. 

In the midst of events which seem to bespeak predestination, man still feds 
that he is free. The planets wheel through the heavens ; the earth revolves oa 
its axis, and performs its vast annual circuit ; the seasons come and go ; the 
clouds rise and vanish ; the rain, the hail, and the snow descend ; and in all this 
man has no voice. There is a system of government above, beyond, and aroand 
him, declaring a sovereignty which takes no counsel of him. But still, in the 
midst of all this, man possesses a consciousness of freedom. The metaphysician 
may be confounded with the seeming inconsistency of an omnipotence, ruling 
over all things, yet granting free agency to the subjects of its power. But common 
sense does not puzzle itself with an attempt to discover the precise point at whidi 
these seeming principles of opposition may clash or coalesce. It contents itself 
with the obvious fact that God is a sovereign, who has yet created beings, and 
^ven tliem their freedom, prescribing boundaries to their powers and capacities 
mdeed, but within these limits permitting them to act by their own volition. 

Man tlien is free ; he has the power to seek happiness in his own way. He 
enters upon existence and sets forward in the path of life. But as he passes along, 
a thousand tempters beset him. Pleasure comes to beckon him away, offering 
him present flowers, and unfolding beautiful prospects in the distance. Wealth 
seeks to make him her votary, by disclosing her magic power over men and things. 
Ambition woos him with dreams of glory. Indolence essays to soften and seduce 
him to her influence. Love, envy, malice, revenge, jealousy, and other hmj 
spirits, assail him with tlieir various arts. And man is free to yield to these 
temptations if he will ; or he has the power to resist them, if he will. God has 
surrendered him to his own discretion, making him responsible, however, for the 
use and the abuse of the liberty bestowed upon him. 

If a person mounts a high-spirited horse, it is important that he should be able 
to control him, otherwise he may be dashed in pieces. If an engineer undertakes 
to conduct a locomotive, it is necessary that he should be able to guide or check the 
panting engine at his pleasure, else his own life, and the lives of others, may be 
sacrificed. But it is still more indispensable that an individual who is intrusted 
with the care of himself, should be able to govern himself. 

This might seem a very easy task ; but it is one of the most difficult that we 
are called upon to perform. History shows us that some of the greatest men have 
failed in it Alexander could conquer the legions of Persia, but he could not 
conquer his passions. Csesar triumphed in a hundred battles, but he fell a victim 
to the desire of being a king. Bonaparte vanquished nearly the whole of £urope, 
but htBi, could not vanquish his own ambition. And in humbler life^ nearer home, 
in our dwn every-day affairs, most of us are often drawn aside from the path of 
duty and discretion, because we cannot resist some temptation, or overcome some 
prejudice. 

If we consider that self-government requires two things ; first, whenever we 
are tempted to deviate from the path of rectitude or to act imprudently, or when- 
ever we are tempted to neglect any duty, that we should possess and exercise the 
power to check ourselves in the one case, and to compel ourselves to the required 
action in the other ; we shall see that it is the great regulator of conduct, the very 
balance-wheel of life. Without it, a person is almost sure to miss happiness, how- 
ever great may be his gifts, however nigh his fortune ; with it the humblest indi- 
vidual may command not merely the world's wealth, but the world's respect ; and, 
what is better, peace of mind and the consciousness of Heaven's approbation. 

If parents would not trust a child upon the back of a wild horse without bit or 
bridle, let them not permit him to go forth into the world unskilled in self- 
government. If a child is passionate, teach him, by gentle and patient means, 
to curb his temper. If he is greedy, cultivate liberality in him. If he is selfish, 
promote generosity. If he is sulky> cliarm him out of it^ by encouraging frank 
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humour. If he is indolent^ accustom him to exertion, and train him so as 
rform even onerous duties with alacrity. If pride comes in to make his 
;nce reluctant, subdue him, either by counsel or discipline. In short, give 
children the habit of overcoming their besetting sins. Let them feel that 
jan overcome temptation. Let them acquire from experience that confidence 
imselves which gives security to the practised horseman, even on the back of 
i-strung steed, and they will triumpn over the difficulties and dangers which 
them in the path of life. 

• Patriotism. 
riotism, or love of country, is a sentiment which pervades almost every 
n breast, and induces each individual to prefer the land of his birth, not 
se it is better than another country, but merely because it is his country, 
sentiment may be illustrated by a variety of anecdotes. Many of the Swiss, 
M)unt of the poverty of their country, are induced to seek military service in 
n lands. Yet, in their voluntary exile, so strong is their affection for their 
! hills, that whole regiments have been said to be on the point of desertion, 
sequence of the vivid recollections excited by one of their national suncs. 
French writer informs us that a native of one of the Asiatic isles, amid the 
lours of Paris, beholding a banana-tree in the Garden of Plants, bathed it 
tears, and seemed for a moment to be transported to his own land. The 
pian imagines that God made his sands and deserts, while angels only were 
yed in forming the rest of the world. The Maltese, insulated on a rock, 
zuished their island by the appellation of " The Flower of the World." 
Javanese have such an affection for the place of their nativity, that no 
tages can induce them, particularly the agricultural tribes, to quit the tombs 
ir fathers. The Norwegians, proud of their barren summits, inscribe upon 
rix-dollars, " Spirit, loyalty, valour, and whatever is honourable, let the 
learn among the rocks of Norway." The Esquimaux are no less attached 
>ir frigid zone, esteeming the luxuries of blubber-oil for food, and an ice 
for habitation, above all me refinements of other countries, 
h are some of the exhibitions of this universal sentiment in less refined 
s. In a state of higher civilisation it becomes a more exalted passion, and 
3 beautifully expressed by Scott : — 

'* Breathes there the man, with soul bo dead, 
Who never to himself hath said, 

This is my own, my native land ! 
AVhose heart hath ne'er within hira hum'd, 
As home his footsteps he hath turn'd. 

From wandMng on a foreign strand ? 
If such there he, go mark him well ; 
For him no minstrel raptures swell ; 
High though his titles, proud hisnanic. 
Boundless his wealth as wish can cluiiu ; 
Despite those titles, power, and pelf, 
The wretch, concentred all in self. 
Living, shall forfeit fair renown. 
And, doubly dying, shall go down 
To the vile dust from whence he sprung. 
Unwept, uuhonour'd, and unsung." 

light at first seem that patriotism, which implies a preference of one country 
nother, was opposed to philanthropy, which embraces in its generous scope 
lole human family. But a consideration of the practical effect of patriotism 
ad us not merely to dismiss all distrust, but to admire that disj^ensation of 
lence, by which the inhabitants of every land, whether it be a region of 
mountains, or an inhospitable climate of snow, or a land fiowin^ with milk 
mey, or a desert of sand, are attached to the soil where their lot is cast. In 
3t place, this love is a source of contentment and happiness, even though it 
e founded in ignorance or false comparisons; and, m the second plac^ it 
} tlie people to seek Uie good and promote the prosperity of the inhabitants* 
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dealing with unreasonable fears in children, is gradually to accustom them to those 
situations which excite their fears. It is also well to place them in the society of 
courageous children. 

Self' Govern menf. 

In the midst of events which seem to bespeak predestination, man still feds 
that he is free. The planets wheel through the heavens ; the earth revolves cm 
its axis, and performs its vast annual circuit; the seasons come and go; the 
clouds rise anu vanish ; the rain, the hail, and the snow descend ; and in all this 
man has no voice. There is a system of government above, beyond, and aroand 
him, declaring a sovereignty which takes no counsel of him. But still, in the 
midst of all this, man possesses a consciousness of freedom. The metaphysician 
may be confounded with the seeming inconsistency of an omnipotence, ruling 
over all things, yet granting free agency to the subjects of its power. But common 
sense does not puzzle itself with an attempt to discover the precise point at which 
these seeming principles of opposition may clash or coalesce. It contents itself 
with the obvious fact that God is a sovereign, who has yet created beings^ and 
^ven them their freedom, prescribing boundaries to their powers and capacities 
mdeed, but within these limits permitting them to act by their own volition. 

Man then is free ; he has the power to seek happiness in his own way. He 
enters upon existence and sets forward in the path of life. But as he passes along, 
a thousand tempters beset him. Pleasure comes to beckon him away, ofiering 
him present flowers, and unfolding beautiful prospects in the distance. Wealth 
seeks to make him her votary, by disclosing her magic power over men and things. 
Ambition woos him with dreams of glory. Indolence essays to soften and seduce 
him to her influence. Love, envy, malice, revenge, jealousy, and other busy 
spirits, assail him with their various arts. And man is free to yield to these 
temptations if he will ; or he has the power to resist them, if he will. God has 
surrendered him to his own discretion, making him responsible, however, for the 
use and the abuse of the liberty bestowed upon him. 

If a person mounts a high-spirited horse, it is important that he should be a))Ie 
to control him, otherwise he may be dashed in pieces. If an engineer undertakes 
to conduct a locomotive, it is necessary that he should be able to guide or check the 
panting engine at his pleasure, else his own life, and the lives of others, may be 
sacriflced. But it is still more indispensable that an individual who is intrusted 
with the care of himself, should be able to govern himself. 

This might seem a very easy task ; but it is one of the most difficult that we 
are called upon to perform. History shows us that some of the greatest men have 
failed in it Alexander could conquer the legions of Persia, but he could not 
conquer his passions. Csesar triumphed in a hundred battles, but he fell a victim 
to the desire of being a king. Bonaparte vanquished nearly the whole of Europe, 
but hft^could not vanquish his own ambition. And in humbler life, nearer home, 
in our dwn every-day aflairs, most of us are often drawn aside from the path of 
duty and discretion, because we cannot resist some temptation, or overcome some 
prejudice. 

If we consider that self-government requires two things ; first, whenever we 
are tempted to deviate from the path of rectitude or to act imprudently, or when- 
ever we are tempted to neglect any duty, that we should possess and exercise the 
power to check ourselves in the one case, and to compel ourselves to the required 
action in the other ; we shall see that it is the great regulator of conduct, the very 
balance-wheel of life. Without it, a person is almost sure to miss happiness, how- 
ever great may be his gifts, however nigh his fortune ; with it the humblest indi- 
vidual may command not merely the world's wealth, but the world's respect ; and, 
what is better, peace of mind and the consciousness of Heaven's approbation. 

If parents would not trust a child upon the back of a wild horse without bit or 
bridle, let them not permit him to go forth into the world unskilled in self- 
government. If a child is passionate, teach him, by gentle and patient means, 
to curb his temper. If he is greedy, cultivate liberality in him. If he is selfish, 
promote generosity. If he is sulky^ cliarm him out of it, by encouraging franic 
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good-humour. If he is indolent^ accustom him to exertion, and train him so as 
to perform even onerous duties with alacrity. If pride comes in to make his 
obedience reluctant, subdue him, either by counsel or discipline. In short, give 
your children the habit of overcoming their besetting sins. Let them feel that 
they can overcome temptation. Let them acquire from experience that confidence 
in themselves which gives security to the practised horseman, even on the back of 
a high-strung steed, and they will triumph over tlie difficulties and dangers which 
beset them in the path of life. 

Pabiotism. 

Patriotism, or love of country, is a sentiment which pervades almost every 
human breast, and induces each individual to prefer the land of his birth, not 
because it is better than another country, but merely because it is his country. 
This sentiment may be illustrated by a variety of anecdotes. Many of the Swiss, 
on account of the poverty of their country, are induced to seek military service in 
foreign lands. Yet, in their voluntary exile, so strong is their affection for their 
native hills, that whole regiments have been said to be on the point of desertion, 
in consequence of the vivid recollections excited by one of their national son^s. 

A French writer informs us that a native of one of the Asiatic isles, amid the 
splendours of Paris, beholding a banana-tree in the Garden of Plants, bathed it 
with tears, and seemed for a moment to be transported to his own land. The 
ISthiopian imagines that God made his sands and deserts, while angels only were 
employed in forming the rest of the world. The Maltese, insulated on a rock, 
distinguished their island by the appellation of " The Flower of the World." 
The Javanese have such an affection for the place of their nativity, that no 
advantages can induce them, particularly the agricultural tribes, to quit the tombs 
of their fathers. The Norwegians, proud of their barren summits, inscribe upon 
their rix-dollars, " Spirit, loyalty, valour, and whatever is honourable, let die 
-world learn among the rocks of Norway." The £squimaux are no less attached 
to their frigid zone, esteeming the luxuries of blubber-oil for food, and an ice 
cabin for habitation, above all the refinements of other countries. 

8uch are some of the exhibitions of this universal sentiment in less refined 
nations. In a state of higher civilisation it becomes a more exalted passion, and 
is thus beautifully expressed by Scott: — 

'* Breathes there the man, with soul so dead, 
AVlio never to himself hath said, 

This is my own, my native land ! 
AVhose heart hath ne'er within him hurn'd, 
As home his footsteps he hath turu'd. 

From wandMng on a foreign strand ? 
If such there he, go mark him well ; 
For him no minstrel raptures swell ; 
High though his titles, proud his nuiuo, 
Boundless his wealth as wish can claiui ; 
Despite those titles, power, and pelf, 
The wretch, concentred all in self. 
Living, shall forfeit fair renown, 
And, douhly dying, shall go down 
To the vile dust from whence he sprung. 
Unwept, uuhonour'd, and unsung.'' 

It might at first seem that patriotism, which implies a preference of one country 
over another, was opposed to philanthropy, which embraces in its generous scope 
the whole human family. But a consideration of the practical cfiect of patriotism 
-will lead us not merely to dismiss all distrust, but to admire that disi^ensation of 
Providence, by which the inhabitants of every land, whether it be a region of 
sterile mountains, or an inhospitable climate of snow, or a land fiowing with milk 
and honey, or a desert of sand, are attached to the soil where their lot is cast. In 
the first place, this love is a source of contentment and happiness, even though it 
may be founded in ignorance or false comparisons; and, m the second place, it 
excites the people to seek the good and promote the prosperity of the inhabitants. 
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stimulates them to act individually and unitedly, and, in cases of emergeixc;;^ 
put forth great efforts in the sacred cause of country, whether it be to realiv 
ne desirahle object, or avert some threatened evil. 

Thus it would appear that, by implanting this sentiment in the breast of mmi^ 
od has provided an active agent, the design and tendency of which are to cii]a> 
ate and cherish the advantages which each country possesses ; to develop in 
esources, to increase its comforts and riches, to raise the standard of civilisatioo, 
md, in short, to promote its true glory. Such is the design and such the tendency 
:>£ that sentiment called patriotism ; and if it is more circumscribed in its viev 
than philanthropy, it is far removed from selfishness, and the bosom in which it 
dwdls must be exalted and puriiied, in proportion to the sway it is permitted to 
exercise over the heart. 

Patriotism, love of coimtry, then, is not merely a justifiable sentiment, butitii 
also ennobling to the soul which feels it, and beneficial to the community whidi 
calls it into exercise. It is alike dictated by nature, and sanctioned by reason and 
religion. It becomes, therefore, a fit object of attention to all enlightened mindly 
and is worthy of the particular consideration of every one charged with the edu- 
cation of youth. VVhile springing up spontaneously in the heart, it should be 
strengthened by all those means which are known to exert a strong influence on 
the young mind. Among these there is none, perhaps, more efficient than the 
exhiDition of fine examples, and the best and most copious source of them is to 
be found in the story of our revolution. The striking instance afforded by Mr. 
Reed, the president of the continental congress, who, although ofiered a laige 
bribe by some British agents to betray his country, replied, " Gentlemen^ I am 
poor, very i>oor, but, poor as 1 am, your king is not rich enough to buy ine !* is 
one of those which not only furnishes a vivid illustration of high patriotism, bat 
is likely to excite in the breast of youth a glow of admiration and an ardent spirit 
of emulation. 

JJiiiicii of Cithcnship. 

Whatever may be thought of it, the government of a country is a matter of the 
greatest consequence. It is of no consequence not only in a general point of view, 
but to each individual. There is not a living soul so isolated that the influence (A 
government, good or bad, may not reach him ; and, in point of fact, there 
very few men, women, or children, of any generation, who are not in a serious 
degree atfecteil by government. 

yVe here si>eak not only of the form of govemment, but of the administration 
of it. The first is indeed of importance, but the latter is no less important; 
indeed, it has even been asserted that whatever government is best administered^ 
is best. For the administration of our government, the people are responsible in 
a hii;h degree, for they elect the individuals who administer it, and as these are 
good or bad, fit or unfit, so is the administration of it. 

Now let it be considered for a moment, what is meant by government, and wc 
shall then see how immeiliately each individual is interested in it, and how deeply 
he may be atiecteil by it. Ciovernmcnt, then, embraces the making and enforcing 
all those laws which are designed to protect life; all those laws which are designed 
to protect property ; all those laws which should insure to a man the peaceable 
possession of his home, his house, and his fireside— which should enable him to 
collect around him his family in security, and feel persuaded that the fruit of bis 
labour, his skill, and his care, is so guaranteed to him, that he may appropriate it 
his and their comfort and happiness. 

Nor is this all the benefit designed to be conferred on us by government. It is 
this which should provide a system of general education ; it is this which should 
proteci us iu the free exercise of our religious opinions ; it is this which should 
enforce justice between man and man; it is this wnich shoidd regulate commerce^ 
and render it a source of national and individual wealth ; it is this which should 
protect the arts and sciences, and give encouragement to manufactures and agri- 
culture, — thus increasing the comforts and enjoyments of the community. 

Such a thing is government ; it is charged with aU the great interests of the 
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oommunity. It in designed for good ; but let us consider that it is as pervading 
U the air we breathe ; — that, if we bar our doors, it will still enter our houses, 
and exert an .influence upon all our interests. But government is not a machine 
that goes regularlv on, necessarily accomplishing its destined task. If it be 
oompazed to a raacnine, it is one that needs skilful and diligent care. It may be 
ncfflected, get into disorder, and fail of its proper object ; or, if wickedly or 
iSidily managed, it may produce extensive and fatal mischief. 

Government, then, though designed for good, is only good when well and 

wisely managed. When ill managed, it sometimes fails of its real design, and, 

instead of gw)d, produces real evil. To apply it to our own case, suppose that the 

govern ment falls into the hands of bad men, who only care for themselves, and 

ve willing to sacrifice the good of the people to their selfish schemes. What then 

is our situation ? Why, all our interests, our lives, our property, the peace of 

our homes and our firesides, the produce of our labour, the great cause of education, 

the rights of conscience, the interests of justice, the paramount interests of 

commerce, agriculture, and manufactures — all the great sources of wealth and 

Prosperity, all the dearest interests of the heart — are committed to the mercy of 

'>ien who have no mercy ; men who look upon the people as their servants and 

^eir slaves, to be gulled, and cheated, and used, as their own interests may 

^ctate! 

Such must be our situation when the government falls into the hands of artful, 
selfish, and designing men. Nor can our interests be much safer in the hands of 
^ weak, ignorant, or incompetent set of rulers. We have compared government 
to a machine. It may be illustrated by a manufactory filled with various com- 
[^licated engines, all of which are set in motion by a fall of water, acting upon one 
^preat wbed. Under a skilful and vigilant superintendant, the work goes regu- 
larly and safely on ; the great wheel communicates its action to the others, and a 
Vast complication of wheels, and bands, and cogs, proceeds, with different degrees 
of celerity, indeed, but each according to its design, and each accomplishing the 
end for which it was intended. Thus the whole establishment proceeds with 
safety and success. But suppose that the superintendants are ignorant, and do not 
understand the machines ; or suppose they are negligent and inattentive. Dis- 
order will soon creep into all parts of the establishment. There will be the grating 
of wheels here, the rendering of bands there, and the crush of cogs in another 
place. The great wheel will acquire an irregular motion ; and tlie whole work, 
so lately a beautiful and useful contrivance, will rush into a state of anarchy and 
utter ruin. 

This illustration cannot be said to impute too much consequence to government. 
Let us go to any country, ill governed, and compare it with one well governed. 
Look at Turkey, and see what desolation covers three-fourths of its surface, and 
that too where the soil and climate are celebrated for the highest fertility ! Look 
into society, and see how dreary and comfortless is the condition of the greater 
part of the people. Compare this with England, where the soil is naturally poor 
and the climate forbidding, and see what a difierence. In the one case, poverty, 
distrust, selfishness and ignorance, are characteristics of the people ; while wealth, 
frankness, liberality and intelligence, are common to them in the other. And a 
great part of this difference arises from the difference of government. A good 
government is, then, a great blessing, but a bad government is a curse. The 
Turks have a striking proverb, which bitter experience has taught them — Ko grass 
grows where the stiUan\s horse has set his foot. In other words, prosperity ceases 
and desolation comes wherever a selfish and unprincipled ruler has sway. 

If these things are so, what does patriotism dictate to an American citizen ? 
Each citizen has the right to act in the choice of our rulers. No one is deprived 
of this right, and no one, consequently, is free from the responsibility of using it, 
and using it wisely. All may vote, and many may exert influence upon other 
voters. This, then, is the situation of every American citizen — ^he has the power 
to exert a greater or less influence upon the choice of those men who govern the 
country ; and upon this choice depends the happiness, the peace, the prosperity, 
of nearly foorteen millions of people ! Such is the vast interest at stak^ and such 
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the high responsibility which is laid upon the soul of every citizen of this 
country. No one can shrink from the duties which follow from this state 
things. He who uses his vote or his influence selfishly, basely betrays his countc — 
he who uses them inconsiderately^ puts at hazard the interests of his country ; ] 
who neglects or refuses to use them, deserts his country, and, like a sentinel, A.X( 
from his post in the hour of need. 

Let us then draw a few inferences, and make a few observations as to the poll ti 
cal duties of each American citizen. 

1. It is the duty of every American citizen to vote for public oflScers. 'JThe 
theory of our government involves the doctrine that the people are capable of 
governing themselves. And so they doubtless are. But what will become of the 
country if the people refuse or n^lect to vote ? The safety of our country depends 
on having a full and fair representation at the polls of all classes — rich and poor, 
the labourer and the capitalist, the refined and the simple. If the polls are given 
up to any one class, will the rights of all be secured ? No. Let every citizen vole 
then ; it is his bounden duty. 

2. It is his duty in voting to lay aside selfish and narrow views, and act as he 
conscientiously thinks best for the good of the whole countiy. 

3. He should act /or no party, and tinth no party, only so far as that party tends 
to promote the good of the whole country. 

i. Public officers being public agents, or trustees, to perform certain duties, a 
voter should choose for the public as for himself; he should take care never to aid 
in electing an artful and dishonest man, for he may betray. He should try a can- 
didate, strictly, by the questions proposed by Mr. Jefferson, — Is he capable ? It he 
honest? Is he a friend to the Constitution f 

5. The Scripture says, " Put not thy trust in princes." We may add, put not 
thy trust in politicians ! Our real safety is in the honesty of the people. If they 
are dishonest, or corrupt, or ignorant, or negligent, we are exposed to ruin. Tlie 
child will partake of tne diseases of the father ; the government of the country, 
where the people rule, will be like the people, good or evil. Is there any man 
among us so bad as to aid in debasing, corrupting, or destroying our government? 
Let each man read, examine, ponder, and act intelligently and honestly. Let the 
people act in such a manner as to make politicians see that honesty is their best 
policy, and then they will be honest — not otherwise ! 

6. Political virtue, like all other virtue, consists partly in self-sacrifice, or rather 
in considering our own interests only as they make part of the whole. The spirit 
of '76 was of this character; it was a spirit of self-forgetfulness, self-denial, self- 
sacrifice. These times of peace may not demand the same acts of virtue, but they 
demand the same kind of virtue. Let no man, who values a^ure conscience, or 
seeks a good name, be found sacrificing the country to his own love of office, or 
power, or fame. Let no one, who values his independence, be made the dupe of 
such as do these things. 

7. This right of voting is a great matter. It is a thing for which millions arc 
yearning in other lands. Let us not abuse it. It is a vast power. It gives into 
our hands the destiny of millions. Will any one trifle with it ? Will any one 
abuse it.** Will any one sell it? Who has the knavery to confess to himself or the 
world, that he will lay this mighty talent up, unused and useless, in a napkin ; or 
that he will use it according to his prejudices ; or make it the instrument of his 
own ambition ; or throw it away upon friendship, or family aggrandizement, or 
any other narrow, personal consideration ? Who is the man that can look into his 
own bosom and confess that he can forget his country, forswear patriotism, and 
do these, or any of these things.^ 

8. if it is said that it is sometimes difficult to choose between candidates for 
office, let us bear in mind one rule — that it is never safe to promote the political 
schemes of designing, selfish managers. An artful, cunning intriguer for office is 
always to be shunned by honest voters. 

9. We who vote are acting for ourselves and our children. We may spoil the 
great and good work of our forefathers ; we shall do it if we are not careful. Who 
will aid in the destruction of this fabric^ iVhich has excited the admiration of the 
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ymdd, and ^ into the land of spirits, and say to tbeir sires and grandsires, We 
kve done what we could to destroy your work ? 

Siidi appear to be the views which every American citizen should take of his 
poBtical auties, and in these, at the proper age, ought not fathers carefully to in- 
itraet their sons ? Ought they not to teach them that we are as truly bound to be 
iMmest and true in dealing with the country as with our fellow- men r Ought they 
not to warn them against the infamous maxim, current with some people, that 
«in is fidr in politics r 

Perseverance. 

Perseverance, the steady pursuit of a laudable and lawful olgect, is almost a sure 
Mfa to eminence. It is a thing which seems to be inherent in some, but it may 
he cultivated in all. Even those children who seem to be either indolent like the 
■loth, or changeful as the butterfly, by the skilful training of a watchful parent 
fnajr be endowed with the habit of perseverance. The following anecdotes may aid 
in^ illustrating to youth the nature and value of this virtue. The celebrated 
Timour the Tartar, after a series of the most brilliant victories, was at length 
Conquered and made captive. Though confined in a prison, whose massive walls 
Uid thick iron bars discouraged every attempt to escape, he still strove at each 
shink and crevice to find some way of deliverance. At length, weary and dispirit- 
Hl, he sat down in a comer of his gloomy prison, and gave himself up to despair. 
(Vhile brooding over his sorrows, an ant, with a piece of wood thrice as large as 
taelf^ attracted his attention. The insect seemed desirous to ascend the perpendi- 
cular face of the wall, and made several attempts to effect it But, after reaching 
i little elevation, it came to a jutting angle of the stone, and fell backward to ^e 
9oor. But again, again, and again, the attempt was renewed. The monarch 
ivatched the struggles of the insect, and in the interest thus excited forgot his own 
sondition. The ant persevered, and at the sixtieth trial surmounted the obstacle. 
Timour sprang to his feet, exclaiming, '' 1 mil never despair-perseverance con- 
^ers ail things!** 

A similar anecdote is told of Robert Bruce, the restorer of the Scottish mon- 
srcfay. Being out on an expedition to reconnoitre the enemj, he had occasion to 
sleep at night in a Imuh. In Uie morning, still reclining his head on a pillow of 
straw, he beheld a spider dimUng up a beam of the roof. The insect fell to the 
ground, but immediately made a second essay to ascend. This attracted the notice 
of the hero, who, with reg^ret, saw the spider fall a second time from the same 
eminence. It made a tmrd unsuccessful attempt. Not without a mixture of 
concern and curiosity, the monarch twelve times beheld the insect baffled in its 
aim ; but the thirteenth essay was crowned with success. It gained the summit 
of the bam; and the king, starting from his couch, exclaimed, ** This despicable 
insect has taught me perseverance ! I will follow its example. Have I not been 
twelve times defeated by the enemy's superior force. On one fi^ht more hanss 
the independence of my country !" In a few days, his anticipations were fully 
realised, oy the glorious result, to Scotland, of the battle of Bannockburn. 

A few years smce, while travelling in an adjacent state, I came to a little valley, 
surrounded by rocky and precipitous hills. In that valley was a single house. 
It was old, and, by its irr^ularity of form, seemed to have been built at various 
periods. It was, however, in good condition, and bespoke thrift and comfort. 
Not a shingle was missing from the roof, no dangling clapboards disfigured its 
sides^ no unhinged blinds swung idly in the wind, no old hats were thmst through 
the windows. All around was tidy and well-conditioned. The woodhouse was 
stored with tall ranges of hickory, the bams were ample, and stacks of hay with- 
out declared that it was full within. The soil around, as I have said, was rocky, 
but cultivation had rendered it fertile. Thriving orchards, rich pastures and pro- 
lific meadows, occupied the bed of the valley and the mgged sides of the hills. I 
was stmck with the scene, and, when I reached a village at the distance of two or 
three miles, I made some inquiries, where I leamt the story of the proprietor. He 
was originidly a poor boy, andVholly dependent upon ms own exertions. He 
was b-ought up as a farmer^ and b^an life as a day-labourer. In cfaildboodi he 
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;ead that *^ procrastination is the thief of time:' He did not at first understani 
leaning, and pondered long upon this desperate thief, who bore the formidahl^. ^ 
of PfiocRASTiNATioN. It was at length exp»lained to him ; but the ntnify^n 4^ 
iiad made to comprehend the adage fixed it deep in his mind. He memmmi 
aght of it, and, feeling its force, it became the ruling maxim of his life. Fd \iL^ 
/ing its dictates with inflexible peiseverance, he at length became proprietor — ^ 
3 little valley I have described. Year by year it improved under his care, ar 
the period of which I am speaking, he was supposed to be worth at least 
ousand dollars. 

Such is the force of perseverance. It gives power to weakness, and opens to 
overty the world's wealth. It spreads fertility over the barren landscape,>aD</ 
lids the choicest fruits and flowers spring up and flourish in the desert abode of 
Jboms and briers. Look at Boston ! Where are the three hills which first met the 
view of the Pilgrims as they sailed up its bay ? Their tops are shorn down by 
nian's perseverance. Look at the granite hills of Quincy ! Proudly anchored iq 
the bosom of the earth, they seem to defy the puny efforts of man, but they are 
yielding to man's perseverance. Forbidding and hopeless as they would appear 
to the eye of indolence and weakness, they are better than the treasures of Pern, 
and the gem-strewn mountains of Brazil, to a people endowed with the hardy 
spirit of perseverance ! They are better, for, while tney enable them to commaoa 
tne precious metals yielded by other climes, they cherish a spirit and a power 
whi<^ all the gold of Golconda could not purchase. 

Industry, 

Let me say a word in behalf of this home-spun virtue. It may seem superfluous, 
perhaps impertinent, to enforce industry upon the hardest-working people in the 
world, as I conceive our good countrymen to be ; but I speak of it as a part of edu- 
cation — as a principle to be inculcated upon childhood. Its proper limits I shaU 
hereafter attempt to define. In this country, it is the duty of every individual to 
live an active ufe. No one, even though he be rich, has a right to be idle or 
useless. In the hive of bees there is a privileged class of drones ; but there the 
government is despotic, with a queen at its head. Ours is a repubUcan govern- 
ment, which admits of no drones^ and tolerates no aristocratic indolence. Nor is 
industry more a duty to society than a source of individual happiness. There are 
no pleasures so sweet as those earned by effort, no possessions so dear as those 
acquired by toil. The truth is, that the main happiness of life consists in the 
vigorous exercise of those faculties which God has given us. Thus it usually 
happens that more enjoyment is found in the acquisition of property than in its 
possession. How often does the rich man, surrounded with every luxury, look 
back fi'om the pinnacle which he has attained, with fond regret, to those days oF 
humble but happy toil when he was struggling up the steep ascent of fortune ! 

Make industry, then, a part of fireside education. Teacn it to your children as 
a point of duty ; render it familiar to them bv practice. Personal exertion and 
ready activity are natural to some children, and these hardly need any stimulus to 
the performance of duties requiring bodily exertion. There are others who have 
an indolence, a reluctance to move, either uniform or periodical, in their very 
constitution. If neglected, these children will grow up in the habit [of omitting 
many duties, or of performing only those which are agreeable. It is indispensable 
that such should be trained to patient exertion, habituated to the performance of 
every duty in the right time and the right way, even though it may require self- 
denial and onerous toil. A person who cannot compel himself^ from a mere sense 
of duty, to overcome a slothful reluctance to do what is disagreeable, is but hidf 
educated, and carries about him a weakness that is likely to prove fatal to hi' 
success in life. Such a person may act vigorously by fits and starts as he may b 
occasionally urged by impulse ; but the good begun will often remain unfinished 
and, from subsequent negligence, will result in final disaster. The only safe wf 
is to found industry upon principle and establish it by habit. To show childr 
the benefits of this virtue, and enlist their reason in its favour, parents may recov 
to them the following tale. 
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In the north-western part of Asia, there is a famous city, called Bagdat. The 
people here helieve in the existence of certain spiritual heings, whom they call 
genu. Like fairies, they are supposed to have great power, and to hold intercourse 
Ifith mankind. All this is, of course, a mere matter of fancy, hut it will answ^ 
tl^ present purpose as well as if it were true. There was once in this city of 
^agd^t • little boy, who was poor, and obliged to earn his daily bread by rearing 
0QW0fu In g small garden. As the price of flowers in that luxuriant climate 14 
extrpmdy low, the boy was compelled to be very industrious, in order to obtain 
neeesiary food and clothing. But stiJl he had good health, and he ate his coarse 
fueai with high r^sh and satisfaction. But this was not his greatest pleasure; his 
flqwers were a perpetual source of enjoyment. They were his flowers ; he planted 
tbem> hfi wintered tnem, pruned and nurtured them. Besides all this, they were 
tjip epurce of his liveUhood. They gave him bread, shelter, and raiment. He 
fherefore loved them as if they were his companions. He saw them spring out of 
{he ground with pleasiure ; he watched the budding leaves and unfolding flowers 
"Vvilli delight. 

Bat, at length, discontent sprang up in his mind, and in the evening of a hot 
cley he sat down in his garden and began to murmur. " I wish," said he, ^' that 
&>w^ would plant and prune and water themselves. I am tired of this incessant 
fpil. Would uiat some good genius would step in and bring me flowers all readY 
'Sngdej 80 that I might be saved all this trouble." Scarcely had he uttered this 
^iMi^t, when a be^tiful being, with bright wings, stood before him, and said, 
^ You called me, boy; what do you desire? " ** I am weary of my employment,*^ 
C8i4 the boy. '* I Uve by cultivating flowers. I am obliged to toil, day by day, 
-pdth unceasing industry, and I am only able to obtain my daily bread. If I mis- 
take not, you are a kind and powerful genius, who can give me flowers if you will, 
and save me all this toil." '* Here," said the genius, holding forth a beautiful fan 
of feathers, " take this ; wave it over the earth in your flower-pots, and the 
brightest blossoms of Cashmere will spring up at your bidding ! " Saying this, 
thespirit departed. 

Ine little boy received the charmed fan with great delight, and waved it over 
one of his flower-pots. A bud immediately shot up through the soil, gradually 
unfolded itself, and in a few minutes a beautiful moss-rose, blooming and fragrant, 
stood before him ! I need not describe the transports of the little gardener. He 
found his charmed fan to be just the thing he had desired. He had now no labour 
to perform — a few sweeps of his fan brought him all the flowers he needed. He 
th^efbre spent his time in luxurious indolence. Things went on very well for a 
fiMrtnight. But now, a diflerent kind of weariness began to creep over him. His 
appetite, too, failed by degrees, and he no longer enjoyed his meals. He lost his 
interest, too, in the flowers. He saw no beauty in their bloom — their very odour 
became sickening. The poor boy was unhappy, and again began to murmur. '' I 
wish," said he, ** the genius would come back and take away this foolish fan." In 
a moment the bright being was standing at his side. *^ Here," said the boy, hand- 
ing forth the fan, '^ take back the charm you gave roe. Forgive me, sweet genius, 
bnt I was mistaken. The weariness of indolence is far worse than the weariness 
of industry. I loved the flowers which were produced by my own skill and care; 
but things which cost nothing, are worth nothing. Take back the charm, and 
leave me to that humble happiness which my own mdustry can secure, but whidi 
yonr potent spell would chase away." 

Such is the fable ; and you may, by repeating it to children, make them miderr 
stand the benedSts and feel the duty of industry. If, after telling them the tale, 
they desure a diarm more powerful than that of the eastern fairy, you may give 
them this, — 

'* Ne'er till to-morroxv*s light delay, 
What may as well he done to-day ; 
Ne'er do to-day what on the morrow 
Will wring your heart with sighs and sorrow." 

But let me add one word of caution, here, to parents. Though industry be a 
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duty, yet labour should have its limits. It is not only trae of children, but of 
grown-up-people, that, '^ all work and no play makes tiack a dull boy." And is it 
not matter of fact that many of the good people of our country run into the error 
of excessive devotion to business ? It appears to me that we are the most laborious 
people in the world. Day and night we are perpetually " grinding at the miU.'" 
I have noticed in England, that, when the nours of labour are over, the mind 
relaxes from its cares. The merchant, in turning his key upon his counting- 
room, shuts in his restless plans and projects, and goes home to spend the evening 
sociably with his family. The farmer, also, and the mechaniq, follow a similar 
custom. Nothing indeed is more pleasant than to see the sociable and cheerful 
manner in which these English families, of all classes, spend their evening 
leisure. But it is very different with us. When the sun is set and the farm» is 
by his fireside, he is too often silent, in cogitations about the farm. The merchant, 
though he has left his daybook and ledger behind, is still moody and absent-minded 
in the midst of his family, for his thoughts are running on business. This is 
all wrong. During the hours of business, a man must pursue it with vigour, if he 
means to obtain success. But he should still give himself several hours of relaxa- 
tion each day. This is necessary for health, and indispensable to cheerfulness of 
mind. Beside, the claims of society demand that every individual should spend 
some portion of his time in easy and pleasant intercourse with friends, neighboun, 
or general 80ciet}r. Parents, above all, are bound to keep up a lively and pleasant 
sociability in their families, so that home may be rendered agreeable to the chil- 
dren and happy to all. 

While, therefore, I would inculcate industry, I would remark that it may be 
carried to excess. Every virtue has its bordering vice. The extreme of courage 
touches upon the precincts of rashness, and a step beyond the proper limit of 
industry brings you into the dreary regions of avarice. The reason why we are 
peculiarly exposed to this error in Amenca seems to be this, that in every department 
of life the harvest is great and the labourers comparatively few. On every hand, 
fields of enterprise are opening, and beckoning adventurers to thrust in the sickle. 
This is the powerful excitement, operating upon every individual to put forth his 
utmost exertions, and it has the effect to induce almost every man to undertake a 
little more than he can well attend to. Thus, like Issachar of old, he becomes a 
strong ass crouching down between two burdens. He is rendered the slave oF 
business, and, making the same mistake as the miser, who fancies that gold is an 
end, and not a means, he thinks that life is made to be spent in the hurry and. 
turmoil of business, and not that business is, to some extent at least, aa instru- 
ment by which higher and better enjoyments are to be secured. If this be tme^ 
—-if we Americans are exposed to peculiar temptations in this matter, let us b9 
wise, and correct the mistake into which we have fallen. 

Order and Neatness. 

These two virtues generally go together, and you seldom see one without the 
other. In illustration of their benefits on the one hand, and the evils whidi 
result from their neglect on the other, let me introduce to the notice of the reader 
the following sketches, which he may have seen before. They are pictures of 
village life, but lessons may be drawn from them to suit the city, as well as the 
farm-house and cottage. 

The village of Decay is situated somewhere in New England. The land is 
sood, and the people have all the means of comfort and happiness, but they don't 
know exactly how to use them. We shall give a sketch of Capt. Seth Wideopen's 
house, which is a sample of the whole town. Capt. AVideopen, by the way, is a 
good sort of man enough, and is well off, as the saying goes. He has two hundred 
acres of land ; but he has not the good sense to observe the advice of the old 
rhymes, — 

" 'Tis folly in the extreme to till 
Extensiye fields and till them ill. 

The farmer, pleased, may boast aloud ^ 

His bushels sown, his acres ploughed, : | ^^ 
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And, ])leaseJ, indulge the cLecring hope 

That time will bring a plenteons crop. 

Shrewd common wnie sits laughing br. 

And teet his hopn abortive die ; 

For, when matniing leasons smile. 

Thin sheares shall disappMut his toil. 

Advised, this emptj pride expel ; 

Till little, and that litde weU. 

Of taxing, fencing, toil, no more 

Yoor gronnd requires when rich than poor ; 

And more one fertile acre yields 

Than the huge breadth of barren fields." 

The captain is also ignorant of the advantages to he found in fcllikmiag the 
injunctions laid down hy the same writer, as follows : — 

^ Neat be your farms : 'tis long confessed 
The neatest fiurmers are the best. 
Each bog and marsh, industrious, drain. 
Nor let vile balks deform the plain ; 
No bushes on your headlands grow, 
* Nor brien a sloven's culture show. 

Neat be your bams, your houses neat. 
Your doors be dean, your court-yards sweet 
No mots the sheltering roof enshroud. 
No wooden panes the window cloud, 
No filthy kennels foully flow, 
Nor weeds with rankling poison grow ; 
But shades expand, and fruit-trees bloom, 
And flowering shrubs exhale perfume. 
With pales your garden circle round; 
Defend, enrich, and clean the ground ; 
Prize high this pleasing, useful rood. 
And fill with vegetable good." 

The fact is, that there is more comfort in neatness and cn^er than most people 
think of. There is also much virtue in these things. They stamp themselves, 
after long habit, on the mind and heart, and, to some extent, mould the intelleo* 
toal and moral character. No heing but a pig is happy and at ease in the midst 
of filth and confusion ; and if a person, by fiving among them for a long time, 
gets reconciled to them, he is so far depraved and d^radedtowurd the standard of 
one of the lowest of the brute creation. 

But to be a little more particular. Capt Wideopen's house stands on a broad 
street, that runs fen* a mile in length through the village of Decay. It is an old 
farm-hooae, one story high, with its gable end to the street In front of the house 
18 the wood pile, spread out so as to cover a rood of ground. As yon pass by, the 
bam, cow-house, and yard, with its deep morass of manure in hi^ flavour, salute 
the eye and nose. The pig-pen, wide open and in full view, is between the house 
and bam. In a warm day the congr^ation of vapours is overwhelming. The 
wdl, the wash-shed, the wood-shed, all are in full view to the passers by. The 
space around the fit>nt door is defiled by the pigs, who root and gmnt there by 
day, and by the geese, who roost there by night. 

Thus all the unsightly and unseemly olgects are spread out to view, and the 
scene ia embdlished by the addition of broken sleighs, deds, ploughs, wagons, 
carts, old posts, &c. There lies a shapdess heap of stones ; yonder is a gate 
hanging by one hinge, which will soon be brdten for want of care. Here is a pair 
of hftrs thrown down ; there the stone wall has tumbled over ! 

Such is the scene presented by die residence of a wealthy remectable farmer in 
New England ; and I am sorry to say that there are hundreds, nay thousands^ 
like it in New En^and — ay, in New Endand ! Not that every villa^ is a 
Decay, or every {tSmer a Wideopen. No 1 some of our villages are dehghtful, 
and sfflooe of our country pec^le are patterns of good order and neatnev. "But I am 



\ 
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speaking of those who are not so. And if these pages should come into thehan(?^ 



of any person in New England or out of it, who is ignorant of the advantages ^^^ 
neatness and order, let me urge upon him, as worthy of immediate attention, th^^^ 
following remarks, drawn from ohservation and experience. 

1. A man, whose house, like Capt. Wideopen's, is out-of-doors marked hy dis- 
order, confusion, and want of cleanliness, is generally the same in-doors. 

2. Where there is confusion and want of neatness, though there may be plenty 
of bread, butter, milk, cheese, fuel, clothing, and other necessaries, there is little 
comfort, little thrift, little good-nature, little kindness, little religion, little beauty, 
little peace or happiness. 

3. Children brought up in the midst of confusion and want of cleanliness, are 
likely to be low, vulgar, and vicious in their tastes, and in their character. Let 
fathers and mothers consider that, if they bring up their children Itl this way, 
they are schooling them to be drunkards, profane, mean, base, wicked, and 
despised ; that the schooling of home is the most lasting of all schooling ; that 
the ferule of the schoolmaster cannot efface what the father and mother have 
taught ; that the preacher cannot destroy the die stamped upon the young heart 
at home by parental example ! Look to this, ye fathers and mothers, and if for 
your own sakes ye are indifferent to neatness and order, for the sake of the young 
immediately around you, be no longer so ! ** 

4. There is a constant tendency, in the want of order and neatness, to cause ruin 
and waste; consequently a man who, like Capt. Wideopen, allowsjthings to go on 
in this way, generally gets poorer and poorer, till at length mortgages, embarrass- 
ment, debt, losses, and the law, bring mm to poverty. 

5. Neatness and good order contribute to health, wealth, and happiness; whil^ 
opposite habits tend to disease, misery, poverty, vice, and short life. 

Let us now turn to another scene. The village of Thrivewell is also a New- 
England village, and is remarkable for its pleasant, cheerful aspect. Every person 
who rides through it is delighted; and the place has such a reputation, that the 
land is worth more, and the houses will sell for more, than in almost any other 
place of the kind you can name. And this arises from- the good taste, neatness, 
and order, which characterise the inhabitants. I will give you a sketch of the 
house belonging to Captain John Pepperidge; a careful, correct, upright man, 
who has risen from poverty to ease and competence, by ihdustry, economy, and 
prudence. 

His house stands three or four rods back from the street; the front yard is 
ateen, grassy, and decorated with handsome trees. The wood-pile is fenced in; 
Sie barn-yard, pig-pen, &c., are also tidily fenced. It is a favourite proverb with 
Pepperidge that there should be a place for every thing, and that every thing should 
he in its place. This is his great maxim ; and he not only observes it himself, but 
he requires every man, woman and child about him to observe it also. He says 
it saves him one hundred dollars a year. 

He has other rules, such as a stitch in time saves nine : thus, as soon as a stone 
falls off the wall, he puts it up ; when a rail gets out of the fence, he replaces it; 
when a gate is broken, it is forthwith repaired ; if a clapboard is loose, a nail 
denches it. Thus, matters are kept tight and tidy. On a wet day, instead of 
^ng to the tavern, he spends the time in making little repairs. At odd moments 
of leisure, he sets out trees and shrubs ; thus, year by year, beautifying his place, 
and rendering it not only more comfortable, but also wotth more money, in case 
be should ever desire to sell it. 

Capt. Pepperidge takes great pleasure, and perhaps a little innocent pride, in his 
^lace, though, to say the truth, it is by lio means costly. He loves better to spend 
ms time in making it more convenient and pleasant, in setting out trees, improv- 
ing the grounds, mending the fences, &c., than in going about to talk politics, or 
f(xsip upon other people s business, or in haunting a tavern bar-room. In short, 
>Bis home is comfortable, pleasant, delightfuL It is neat and orderly, inside and 
oat. And he has made it so ; though ms wife, having happily caught the influ- 
ence of his example, contributes her share to the good work. His children are 
w^ dressed, wdi educated, wdQ b^Ted. C«acBa!£«^m«a\]e a. drunkard P Can 
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J vicious? Can he be wicked? Who has so good a chance of health, wealth, 
lappiness ? Who so likely to be respected by his neighbours ? Who so likely 
) good by his influence and example ? Come, Capt. AVideopen, I pray you, 
earn a lesson of farmer Pepperidge ! 

t us look at the practical effect of Pepperidge's example. Formerly the 
;e of Thrivewell was called Uneasy Swamp, and was inhabited by a set of 
e becoming the name. They were poor, ignorant, idle, and uneasy. They 
jealous of all rich people, and considered the unequal distribution of pro- 
a dreadful evD. They were equally jealous of the wise, and considered 
nequal distribution of knowledge a nuisance to be abated. They were also 
is of the virtuous, and hated nothing so much as a just and honest man. In 
, they were, half a century ago, where some conceited but ignorant and ill- 
ed people are now, willing to level every body and thing to their own 
ard. If a candidate for office was up, who addressed their prejudices, and 
;d them with promises, though meaning to cheat them, he was the man for 
. If he was known to be mean, slippery and unprincipled, fellow-feeling 
3d to render them kind, and the more ardently they espoused his cause. Such 
Jneasy Swamp ; a place which may have its image still in some parts of the 

t Pepperidge came among the people and set them a good example. They 
cuted nim, reviled him, hated him, ridiculed him, broke down his fences at 
, and played him sundry michievous tricks. But he was patient, and tough 
I {latience, as the tree that gave him a name ; and he overcame them at last. 
)y one the villagers b^an to imitate him. The small brown houses gradually 
[leir look of squalidness and disorder. The Swamp emerged from its shadow, 
ecame a cultivated valley. The little farmers and the humble mechanics rose 
their degraded condition; education spread its light ; industry and fru^;ality 
;red down their blessings; and Uneasy Swamp became the flourishing village 
irivewell. 

d thus, though none of the people are what is called rich, none are poor, 
small houses are neat, and the fruit-trees, the blossoming shrubs, the green 

around them, declare that the people are happy. They are not mad in the 
\i chase for riches, which is destroying more peace in this country than all 
odily diseases our flesh is heir to. They are now, from better knowled^, 
ed that the rich man shall possess his wealth, both because they perceive 

generally speaking, the labouring classes are the happiest, and fliat the 
"ty of property is the only steady impulse to economy, industry^ providence, 
We other important village virtues. They are more fond of knowledge, for 
perceive that it increases their power of being happy. They respect talent 
wisdom, for they know that these are gifts sent by Heaven for the guidance 
;n to happiness. In politics, they are stanch repubUcans, but always give 
votes for men of sterling integrity. A man who has the general character 
ng an artful, intriguing office-seeker, has no chance with them. They are 
ps a little prejudiced against cities and city people. If they have anything 
with a lawyer, they go to one who has been bred in the country, and one who 
1 early life a farmer. They think, and perhaps justly, that while this rustic 
ing gives a man an habituailv honest and plain turn of mind, it also renders 
nore knowing, sagacious, and, favourable in his feelings, in respect to country 

a 

»nnot better close this sketch than by introducing some lines which are mudi 
ned in the village of Thrivewell. Every man, woman and child there knows 
by heart. 

" Let order o'er your time preside, 
And method all your biiBincss guide. 
Early begin and end your toil, 
Not let great tasks your hands embroil ; 
One thing at once be still begun, 
OontTived, resolved, pursued, and done^ 
Hire not for what yovrselvei can do, 
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• And send not when yotmelvet can go ; 

Nor till to-morrow's light delay 
What might as well be done to-day. 
By steady efforts all men thrive, 
And long by moderate labour live ; 
While eager toil and anxious care. 
Health, strength, and peace, and life, impair. 

Nor think a life of toil severe ; 
^ No life has blessings so sincere. 

Its meals so Inscioas, sleep so sweet, 
Such vigorous limbs, such health complete ; 
No mind so active, brisk and gay. 
As his who toils the livelong day. 
A life of sloth drags hardly on ; 
Suns set too late and rise too soon. 
Youth, manhood, age, all linger slow 
To him who nothing has to do. 
The drone, a nuisance to the hive. 
Stays, but can scarce be said to live ; 
And well the bees, those judges wise. 
Plague, chase, and sting him till he dies." 

Warnings, 

' In proportioii as virtue is beautiful, vice is marked with deformity; and as ooe 
deserves to be sought, the other must be shunned. I have endeavoured to impress 
upon parents the importance of inculcating virtuous principles in the hearts of thdr 
coildren, and I have incidentally warned them against the besetting danger of 
various vices. But this last is a point of so much importance, that it seems proper 
to make it the subject of particular comment. 

One of the most common, and if we consider all the temptations to which 
children are exposed, one of the most venial vices of childhood, is falsehood. It 
manifests itself in various ways, — in direct lying, in deception, artifice, tergiver- 
sation, misrepresentation, equivocation, exaggeration, &c. There may be a de- 
ference in children as to the facility with which they adopt these faults, but I 
believe that fakdiood is spontaneous in very few of them. Truth is natural to 
children, and if they resort to any form of deception, it is, in almost all cases, 
through the infection of bad example. A child does not lie until he perceives some 
advantage to result from it — either the attainment of some good, or escape from 
some e^. And who teadies him this policy ? Either his little companions or the 
grown-up people around him. 

But however the vice of deception may originate, it is one of the most hurtful 
and dangerous to which childrm are exposed. I^e a thrifty weed, it crows 
rapidly trom small beginnings^ and soon engrosses the whole soil, to the exclusion 
or useful plants. It deadens the mind to me beauty of truth, and, after long in- 
dulgence, blinds the moral vision, so that it cannot clearly discover the pam of 
rectitude. It displaces frankness, and substitutes slyness ; it roots out honesty, 
and weaves over tne whde character a revolting tissue of trick, artifice, and subter- 
fuge. Let parents, therefore, deal vigilantly with this vice, and eradicate it in dl 
its forms. If a root or fibre is left in the heart, it will soon or late shoot forth and 
flourish. 

Gunning is the Intimate o£&pring of falsehood, and ever merits reprobation 
and contempt. I know of no person more generally feared, shunned, and despised, 
than one wno has acquired tne reputation of being cunning. He is geno^y 
compared to a snake m the grass, which sUdes unseen around your path, and, 
witlMmt giving you the opportunity of escape or defence, is ready to make you die 
victim of his sdfishness or spleen. If you would not leave the ima^ of the ser- 
pent stamped upon the character of your child» be careful to check m him every 
tendency to cunning. 

Envy reflects more disgrace upon hnman nature than any other passion. It 
mems so unnstwral, and so eiwuMtj uaden and hvrtfol, that we cannot but 
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W'onder how it came into the world. Stripped of all disguise^ it is hatred of 

i-nother^ excited hy the perception of his superiority in some respect Thus heauty, 

W'^th, strength, talents, virtue, the best gifts of Heaven, b^et this hateful passion. 

And let it \x remembered that env;^ is not a sluggish or mactive principle ; it is 

K&ot content to gaze only at the happiness of another, but it stimulates the bosom 

in which it resides to exertion, for the purpose of despoiling the fortunate and the 

successful of their enjoyments. Let it also be considered that while tliis passion 

^ends to evil in respect to the object which excites it, it also stings the heart in 

ivhich it lives, without even affording the poor atonement of transient gratification. 

It might seem that mankind would be careful to exclude a drug of such unmixed 

Inttemess from the cup which they put to their lips. But it is still largely mixed, 

either by accident or volition, in the thoughts and feelings which make up the 

every-day draught of society. It is to envy that we may trace the spicy scandal, 

and the detractive gossip, which circulate with such electric energy in our towns, 

dties, and villages. It is to envy that we may attribute that odious triumph, with 

which we sometimes see people trample on an individual, whom misfortune has 

hurled down from some elevated station. It is to envy we may attribute much of 

that sour discontent with which the poor or the less wealthy look upon the rich. 

It is to envy we may impute the malice with which the coarse ana vulgar look 

upon the renned, and with which the vicious regard the virtuous. 

Let parents beware of this pestilent disturber of human peace. If they are 
poor, let their children by no means indulge envy towards the rich. No person 
should be hated either because he is rich or poor. Above all, let not parents infuse 
a poison into the minds of their children, which can bestow no pleasure, and 
ensures certain misery. Let them especially beware of those meddling people, who, 
knowing the readiness with which envy springs up in the minds of men, seek to 
promote it, and thus agitate society with strife and contention. In almost every 
village, town, and city, there are some persons of this sort. Even at school we 
often find some beardless politician attempting to excite the children of the poor 
against those of the rich, by accusing the latter of pride which probably thev do 
not feel; and we need not go far to find similar politicians in erown-up society. 
Of all people in the world, these are most to be shunned ; for while they are ever 
swayea by sinister and selfish designs, and while their exertions only tend to 
mischief, me weakness of poor human nature is still apt to give them influence. 
It is Jthe duty, it is the interest of all, to cultivate peace, good- will, good neigh- 
bourhood in society. Who, then, would endeavour to give up society to the 
demon of envy ? AVho would give encouragement to the ministers of this mis- 
chievous spirit? Who would aid in scattering discord and strife among the 
members of the human family? 

Jealousy is a twin sister of envy, and the two may often be seen hand in hand, 
helping each other in the work of mischief. Suspiaon is of the same bad family, 
and, like its kindred^ perpetually seeks to extend its power over the individual into 
whose breast it has gain^ admittance. It drives away the nobler virtues, and at 
length takes possession of the whole tenement. When it has acquired complete 
sway, it d^rades the mind and debases the heart. It suggests evil thoughts of 
others, because the place where it dwells is evil. There is no surer sign that the 
owe of a man's heart is thus rendered unsound by the worm within, than to see 
him constantly suspecting others of vice or meanness. It is pitiable to see some 
persons stung with this malady, who are constantly seeking to give a bad inter- 
pretation to the conduct of others. These usually assume an air of superior 
sagacity, and, pretending to penetrate the hearts of men with a moral microscope 
of their own, trace the best and most benevolent actions to a polluted fountain. 
Such persons are self-deceivers, and, instead of being wiser than others, they are 
usually mistaken, and are very unsafe counsellors. Regulated by no sense of justice, 
and guided by no feeling of candour, they judge ill of others only from a conscious- 
ness of the evil springing up within themselves. Instead of throwing light upon 
the breasts of otners, they only reflect what is passing in their own bc«om. It 
may be laid down as an infallible rule, that a person is capable of any meanness 
or any wicked^iess of which he needlessly suspects another. 
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Let parents beware, then, of this noxious vice in children. Simplicity is better 
than suspicion. It is better to be sometimes duped than to carry about in ones 
breast a viper that is constantly suggesting evil opinions of brothers, sisters, friends, 
and neighbours. 

Pride is of two kinds : first, inordinate self-esteem ; an mireasonable conceit of 
one*s own superiority in talents, beauty, wealth, accomplishments, rank, or deft- 
tion. Second, a noble self-esteem, springing from a consciousness of worth. The 
first of these is one of the greatest mischief-makers in society, and always bespeafa 
a want of good sense in those who are marked with it. It is, in fact, a species of 
insanity, for it converts into a curse those very advantages upon which it is fbunded. 
If a person is seen to be proud of any possession, he liiecomes the object of envj, 
malice, and detraction. And dms, what might be the instrument of attaching 
friends and promoting the happiness of others, draws around the individual a hoit 
of enemies, and turns human kindness into effervescent bitterness and spleen. 

But how shall we correct this evil passion, so rife and ready in the human 
heart, where it has even the least encouragement ? The boy will plume himself 
upon his new jacket ; the girl will seek to dazzle her companions vnth her new 
bonnet. The rich proprietor of the lordly mansion will look haugbtily down 
upon the shed of his humble neighbour. The luxurious occupant of the coach 
will peep superciliously out of the window upon the man that toils through the 
dust on foot. These things wiU sometimes be, and how shall we prevent or miti- 
gate these evils? There are two considerations, which, if duly impressed upon 
the minds of parents, and properly inculcated upon children, will go far towards 
accomplishing this object. In the first place, wealth, beauty, power, and station^ 
are not essential to happiness, nor do they, as the world gbes, ordinarily bring 
happiness. There is no reason, therefore, why the possessor of them should be 
looked upon with envy, or regarded as favoured above others. In the second 
place, these envied possessions are no sufficient grounds for self-esteem. They 
are accidental gifts, implying no merit on the part of him who holds them. The 
true standard of character is that of moral worth. One who is honest, jost, 
and beneficent, be he rich or be he poor, is entitled to his own esteem and diat of 
others. Riches, beauty, and power, are compatible with vice and meanness; 
they are no part of the man, and ought not to bring upon him to whom Proti- 
dence has given them, either honour or reproach. Let parents cultivate these 
views of human character and human life upon themselves and their children. 
Let them manifest a solicitude that their children should bei good, rather than 
great. Let them show that they place a higher value upon obedience, truth, and 
Kindness, than upon riches. Let them beware how they excite the ambition of 
children to outshine their companions in dress, equipage, or any other sign of 
good fortune. Let them beware how they stimulate the love of displsly, or tokrate 
a haughty self-esteem. Let them duly consider that wealth, power and station, are 
dangerous possessions, and that he on whom they are bestowed, like one walking 
on the edge of a dizzy precipice, is imminently exposed to destruction ; and that 
happiness, peace and security, usually dwell with the humbler occupant of the 
lowly hill-side or the sheltered valley. 

Vanity, an empty pride, inspired by an overweening conceit of one's personal 
attainments, or decorations, is apt to beset young minds, and, vnth a httle 
encouragement on the part of the parent, will soon spread itself over the whole 
character. But it is an offensive vice, and those who arel infected with it soon 
find themselves subjected to ridicule and contempt. Let those who have the 
charge of cWldren be careful that they do not feed this greedy passion, by minis- 
tering to its cravings in gaudy dress, or equipage, or display of any kind. 

Anger and revenge are sucn atrocious passions, that the parent hardly needs to 
be warned against their indulgence on the part of children. Sulkiness is so 
ill-favoured, Uiat a child under its influence will generally dismiss it if he can see 
himself in a mirror. Good-humour in Ae parents will always charm this moody 
intruder out of the house. Obstinacy must be reasoned with; when the under- 
standing is convinced, and a little time is given for pride to subside, punishment 
may ioSow if it do not yield. Greediness, the spirit of approrpriatkm of erery* 
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thing to self in the child, leads to avarice in the man. This may he easily 
overcome, hy persuading the child often to part with his possessions. The hahit 
of giving away is soon established. The spirit of liberality readily commends 
itscSr to the heart, when illustrated by example and enforced by precept. But 
this must be done in childhood. If avarice gets hold of a man, it usually clings 
to him for life. It is in such a case the last vice which surrenders to virtue, and 
even when religion enters the heart, it fiercely and obstinately disputes for the 
rig^t of sovereignty there. , 

Ambition is of two kinds, the one laudable, the other vicious. The first springs 
firom a love of excellence, and leads to a noble and generous emulation ; the latter 
denotes an inordinate and selfish desire of power or eminence, often accompanied 
with illegal means to obtain the object. Parents and teachers should be careful to 
ffiieritninate between these two kinds of ambition, and take heed that in giving 
ftedpe to one they do not tolerate the other. There is a difierence in children, as I 
haye had occasion to remark before, as to the facility with which the principle of 
eUiilatioii acts upon them. But, soon or late, almost all of them are imbued with 
i demre to rise in life, and therefore engage in the strife, to see which shall climb 
tiie highest In this country, there are so many tempting fields of enterprise 
thrown open to ambition, that almost every person is roused to action, and stimu- 
lated to tne utmost pitch of his powers. The humblest individual mav rise to the 
hifjtteai office, or attain the most unbounded wealth. Every one can look around 
and see examples which assure him of this truth. And, as if this were not a 
sufficient stimulus, we systematically urge such views and desires, not upon the 

Jroatig only, but upon the whole community, as lead to the impression that success 
a life consists only in riches or preferment, and that happiness is only to be found 
in standing npon the heads of others. 

This is wrong; and it deserves the serious consideration of parents. Compe- 
tence and content are true wealth, and those who exercise an influence over children 
sin against their true interest if they mark out for them a plan of Ufe which goes 
beyond or falls short of these. The first step for parents to take in this matter is 
to get rid of a common mistake, that of malang children the instruments of their 
aWh ambitioh. Mothers love to see their children better dressed than others; 
iathers to see them excel in mental power ; and thus the seeds of false ambition 
are sown, and, when the rank weeds shoot up, they are nurtured by the parental 
Itend. The motive here cannot be disguised ; it is selfish pride in the parent^ 
thoo^ it may wear the semblance of afiection for the child. To aid persons 
engaged in the training of children, so that they may cherish a virtuous ambition 
(111 t& one hand, and repress vicious ambition on the other, I suggest the following 
faUe: 

MOITt OF B&rS AMBITION^ WHICH PAREKT9 HAY INCULCATE UPON THUIBELTES AND THKIR 

CHILDREN, WITHOUT FEAR OF EXCEBf . 

1. Neatness and propriety in dross, having reference to occasion and the circumstances of the 
indirldoa]. 

2. Politeness ; pa^dng dne regard to the tastes and feelings of others. 

3. Good-hnmoor. 

4. Cheerfalness. 

5« Justice in respect to the property, character, and feelings of others. 

6a Cultivation of the intellect, with a view to the discovery and vindication of truth. 

7. Wisdom ; the skill to avoid vice and misfortune, and to attain virtue and success. 

8. Self^ontrol ; the power to restrain one's self from acts of imprudence, vice, and folly ; 
tlie power to compel one's self to do what is required at the right time and in the ri^t 

WRJ. 

9. Moral courage ; the power to resist fa&hionahle errors ; to maintain unpopular truth ; to 
show sympathy, kindness, and humanity towards the unfortunate, the humhle, and the poor, 
even vrhere it may threaten momentary contempt. 

1 0. ConaiBtency, without obstinacy. 
11 • Charity in all its forms. 
12. Ezcdlence in the profeMion or pursuit to which a person devotes himself 

hj equity tad modsity. 
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1. Thsflbj of til kind*, in ditM, cqwpifr, Bmien* aeeonpliibBaktey talents, wit, penontl 
Icaatr, power and wealth. 

2. Great richea, rank, tadon, olBee, aa inalnmeDta of aelfiak gratification and pride. 

3. Exdnflreneai, br wlikb p e i a uua affect to be of a a npc ri or caste. 

4. That ■■■nmrd saperiorit j of taste which diiplajs itadf in hypercritical discontent. 

5. That pretendedlj superior ssgadtj which imputes bad motiTcs as the source of good 
actioiii. 

6. That conning which would make di^es of mankind. 

I have reserred to the last my remarks on this virtue, not because I would rank 
it as inferior to other Tirtaes, bat because it seems to be a union of them all The 
sun, though so pore and stainless, is still the fountain of the primitiye coloars. If 
you take pieces of doth, of these several hues, place them on a wheel, and then 
turn it rapidly, so that Uie colours blend together in the eye, they will formapaie 
white, like the liquid overflow which the sun pours out upon the universe. And 
as light is a union of all colours, so is charity a blending m all the higher virtues. 
As me sun is the source dT lig^t, so is Heaven the great fountain of charity. As 
the sun gives life to the vegetidile and animal world by its light and heat, so 
diarity quickens the moral world, giving to mankind wnatever love, peace, and 
happiness there may be in it. 

It is not necessary for me to enlarge upon the virtue of diarity in its rdigioos 
sense, as involving love to God, the source of all good. But in its exercise to nan 
it cannot be too earnestly inculcated, especially as a point of education. I do not 

rik of ^alms-giving, the commonest, cheapest, and easiest kind of charity ; for 
demands upon us for this are few in our country, compared with what ih^ 
are in most others. Perhaps the infreqnency of occasion for the exercise of this 
spedes of virtue may even lead us to forget it, which would certainly be wtom; 
for there are instances in which parting with our substance for the relief of Uie 
needy is an indispensable duty. But I would ask parents to cultivate that charity 
of speech, feeling, and opinion, which may lead to neace in families, ueighboor- 
hoous, villages, and towns. Let them cherish all tnis in themselves ; let them 
cultivate it in their children. If we consider the savage spirit which we often see 
in society, leading to duels, lynchings, mobs and riots ; and if we consider that 
even the press often stimulates these, by bitterness and virulence, rather than 
softens them by justice, candour, and dignity ; we shall see how important is the 
interposition of parents in this matter. Let them begin with clmdhood. Let 
them arrest the little arm that is so prompt to hurl a resentful stone, or thrust 
forth a defiant fist. Let them check the little tongue that is so apt and ready at 
catching sharp and reproachful epithets. Let them cultivate the habit of putting 
kind constructions upon actions, and seeking for favourable rather than unfavour- 
able points of character. Let them check a satirical turn in children, and by no 
means indulge in them a love of ridicule. I have latdy seen, with pain, the 
abominable taste of England for caricatures, creeping into this country. Already 
the shop-windows of our cities teem with disgusting pictures, which are deemed 
ver^ witty because they are very monstrous. The comic almanacs, thousands of 
which are now published and drculated everywhere, are among the worst instro- 
ments of depravity. No parent ought to tolerate one in his house. A turn for 
the ridiculous, the lowest and last species of wit/is a thing to be shunned, for it 
often terminates in grossness and brutality. The following fable may illustrate 
the degradation of mmd and taste to which it may lead. 

THE BEE AND THE BEETLE.— A FABLE. 

A bee and beetle chanced to. meet, 

One Bunny day, upon a rose ; 
His neighbour thus the bee did greet, 

Although, meanwhfle, he held his nose :r- 
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I wonder much to meet yon here^ 

For sarely rou don't feut on roMS ! " 
The beetle answered with a sneer, 

** I know the idle fool supposes 
That in a roM there's nought but honey. 

You think a flower, so &ir to view, 
With breath so sweet, and cheek so sonny, 

Is only made for things like you ! 
But, — ^prithee, do not look so sour,— 

A thing that hath a nose like mine 
May turn the breath of sweetest flower— 

Of rose, carnation, columbine— 
To odours fetid as the air 

Where beetles love to dclye and dine. 
Each has his gift for foul or fidr — 

You, buzz, have yours, and I hare mine!** 

HEALTH. 

»ugh the body is but tbe temporary residence of the soul, yet, during life, 
>st intimate union subsists between the two. The former u material, and 
nre instrument of the latter ; but every portion of it is penetrated by nerves^ 

carry home to the brain, the seat of the soul, a constant succession of 
.ons. The mind is, therefore, in the closest sympathy witli the body, 
very injury that is done to it, participates in its disease, derangement, and 
; or, on the contrary, shares in its vigour, health, and prosperity. Thus, it 
ent, that in order to have a sound mind, it is necessary to possess a sound 

and to render this the more obvious, let it be considmd wat not only a 
xnrtion of the misery in this world consists in bodily distress,' but that a 
erable share of the ill-temper, caprice, jealousy, envy, suspicion, which are 
sed among mankind, are either engendered or promoted by a diseased state 
body; the soul itself being thrown oflTits balance.by the insular action of 
iy upon it. 

looking round upon life, we see somepersons who are strong and full of 
, and to whom disease is a stranger. We notice others who are feeble, who 
]rject to frequent sickness, and to whom the generous, happy glow of health 
ir known. And though it may be that the diflference in these two persons 
ititutional, founded on causes beyond human control, stilly it is undoubtedly 
ct that parents may, by judicious treatment, in most cases, ensure good 
and good constitutions to their children. And how is this to be done r 
r rules to be observed in order to accomplish this olgect are ver^ simple, 
nerally understood. It is the wilful or careless breach of them m respect 
Idren that so often entails misery upon them in after life. It may seem 
ssary to repeat here what is well understood in every nursery; but as it is 
to err on the safe side, I will mention some of those common maxims 
must be observed in order to ensure health, vigour, and long life. 
Idren should retire early to bed, and rise early in the morning. They should, 
illy during the warm months, avoid the evening air, for it is noxious to the 
They should court the morning breeze, for it is fiill of invigorating influ- 
They should spend several hours in the open air every day when the 
nr permits ; and even when it is inclement, they should be properly protected 
thins; and sent abroad. There are few days, even in our severe vrinters, 
children ought not to be out of doors at least for a couple of hours. Chil- 
f strong constitutions may take the risk of living in cities, but it is a severe 
mgerous experiment even to them. Pure air and pure water are among the 
mportant instruments of hodth, and these are to be obtained in their perfec- 
ilv in the country. Those who live in the city, and have feeble children^ 

ny from it as from a pestilence. 

i best food for children under ten years old, is bread and milk for the mofn- 
id evening mcaids. No person should take meat but once a day, and this 
. be at dinner. Children should be allowed bat a modente qoantitj. 
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Mutton and beef are the best kinds of meat. Veal and pork are more difficult 
digestion. Potatoes and rice are an excellent substitute for bread. It may ~ 
remarked that delicate children require that their food should be well cooked a] 
of a good quality. Those who are strong and take hardy exercise need not be 
scrupulous, though it is still better, in m cases, to have food in the most perfe 
condition which circumstances permit. 

Pies, cakes, and sweetmeats, should be absolutely interdicted. I know it i^^ i 
very pleasant thing to see children gratified. It is pleasant for grandmothers tLwad 
aunts to bestow these nice things upon those they love, and they may deem it kiz7^ 
and generous to do so. 3ut it is, in point of fact, mere selfishness. These thingy 
are universally known to be poisonous to children, and those who give them are 
conscious that they are purchasing the mon^entary smile of satisfaction at the risk 
of after sickness, and perhaps incurable disease. There is one practice which can- 
not be too severely r^robated, that of giving pies, cakes and sweetmeats to chUdreii 
without the consent of their parents. Whether this be done thoughtlessly or 
otherwise, it is a more serious injury to parent and child than to beat the latter, 
even without cause or provocation. 

Tea and coffee should be totally withheld from children under ten years old. 
The former should never be taken, unless it is weak, before the age of twenty. 
Green tea is a strong stimulant, and can never be taken without injurious conse- 
quences by some persons. Black tea is much safer ; mixed with green it is very 
palatable, and has no bad effects upon persons arrived at mature ^e. Cofiee is a 
strong narcotic, and operates differently on different persons. To some, it is a 
poison, producing nausea or great nervous irritability ; others appear to take it 
without injury, nut it is never safe for children or young persons. Even if it 
produces no immediate, visible evil, it is sure to lay the foundation of after mis- 
chief. It weakens the digestive energy of the stomach, and soon or late begets 
dyspepsy and a perpetual craving for active stimuli. Early coffee drinking, in a 
climate like purs, sulyect to extremes and sudden changes, will often result in 
habitual drunkenness. That which has been imagined to be hereditary predispo- 
sition to intemperance, has frequently been nothing more than ^he craving of f, 
diseased stomach, engendered, under a mother's eye and with a mother^s approba- 
tion, by the early drinking of strong tea or strong coffee. 

It is perhaps needless to add that ale, beer, cider, wine and spirits, are unneces- 
sary to children, for they are probably unnecessary to all. But, connected with 
the subject of stimulating drinks, there are two questions for the parent to con- 
sider : the one as to health, the other as to morals. There cannot be a doubt that 
if a person desires to enjoy the highest vigour of body and mind, the most perfect 
exercise of his physical and intellectual powers, that his true policy is to avoid aJl 
stimulating drinks, except so far as they may be occasionally prescribed in sickness 
or decay by the physician. Experience and wisdom sanction this view pf the 
matter. Why, then, do we not reject them ? The simple answer is that we have 
got into the habit of using them, and this habit is so fixed upon us that we cannot 
easily shake it off. It has come down to us from long antiquity. It is commended 
by the sweet associations of music and song ; it is connected with the memories of 
classic ages and classic climes. It has long been woven in with the luxuries of 
life and the hospitalities of home ; and though it be a pernicious habit, leading to 
frequent drunkenness, and spreading desolation and crime over the land, stiu it 
clings to us with almost invincible pertinacity. But something has been done 
towards the disenthralment of the age from this giant vice. We, at least, know 
that stimulating drinks are unnecessary and injurious, and some approach has been 
made towards bringing people to act consistently with this knowledge. Thousands 
have abandoned the use of them altogether, and other thousands have gone so far 
as to reject the use of alcoholic liquors. The fashion on this subject is changed. 
It is no longer considered a requisition of hospitality or gentility to ofier liquors 
to a stranger, or to any one who may call at your house. It is compatible with gen- 
tility not even to have wine upon your table at dinner. It was once no disgrace for a 
man to getdrunk in a convivial way. Intemperance is now looked upon in its proper 
light, as one of those vices marked by Heaven with peculiar reprobation, from the 
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of Bacchus, is in extreme danger of min. Let yoiii^; men be taugbt that the 
practice of meeting at taverns, and treating each other with strong drinks^ is alike 
condemned by good taste and good morals. Let the voong, of both sexes, be kept 
away from balls and parties where wines, slings, and toddies, are drunk. The 
breath of pestilence were less hurtful to them. To the young ladies of this coun- 
try we may appeal with safety on this sulrject, for their taste and feeUngs are right 
and pure. Let them make it a rule of good manners, the breach of which sSdl 
forfeit their esteem, that no ^roung man of their acquaintance shall drink intoxi- 
cating liquors. Let mothers inculcate these views upon their daughters. 

Before I leave this topic, let me say one kind word to parents as to their datj 
in respect to the great public movement that is now making in this country to 
banish intemperance, by banishing the facilities, temptations and inducements to 
intemperance. Where ought parents to be found on this question ? Let me ask 
fathers and mothers to look at their own children, and, considering the dangers to 
which they are exposed, to decide whether they will lend their aid to revive or 
perpetuate the custom of licensing certain establishments for the express puipose 
of selling intoxicating liquors ! Will parents aid in spreading snares for the feet 
of their children ? 

The climate of this country is r^ularly abused by the inhabitants, for its ex- 
tremes of heat and cold, and its capricious changes from' one to the other. AIoDg 
the Atlantic border of the New England states, the east wind is a theme of per- 
petual grumbling. But the truth is, our climate is a pretty good one, and those 
who cannot live here would hardly be contented anywhere. The fogs and drizzle 
of England, the malaria of Italy, the simoom of Africa, the scorpions, flies, and 
serpents of Asia, or some other source of annoyance, would be found by these 
individuals, should they migrate to any of these countries. The wiser way is to 
consider that, to live happily in any country, it is necessary to exercise some vigi- 
lance and some industry, and that the variableness of our'dimate calls upon us 
to exert these by changing our attire according to the weather. It is a common 
mistake for us to dress agreeably to the almanac, and not according to the ther- 
mometer. We have caught from our English ancestors the idea uiat May-day is 
a season of flowers, and, though this never was and never will be in New England, 
we seem every year to be disappointed that it is not so. We take off* our winter 
clothing in April, because the English call it a spring month, and, finding that 
we get colds and consumptions thereby, we impute it to our bad climate, instead 
of our own folly. The proper course is for us to dress every day in the year so 
that we may be comfortable. Even an east vdnd may be thus set at defiance, nay^ 
converted into a friendly and invigorating breeze ; for a man with fiannd next 
his skin and a warm wrapper without, whether riding or walking, will meet this 
breath of the briny deep rather with welcome than shivering abhorrence. The 
person who chooses to go out thinly clad in a chill east wind may warm himself 
by railing if he can. 

One of the worst customs to which our capricious climate has led, is that of 
keeping the inhabitants too much within-doors. Every person, old or yomig,who 
is not confined by sickness, ought to go very often abroad, and take the free fresh 
air several hours. Walking is the best exercise for men and women. This should 
be practised every day in the year, unless the inclemency of the weather absolutdy 
forbids. The English are the healthiest people in the world, and this arises in 
part from their systematic exercise. Even the most delicate and high-bred ladies 
there take an airing almost every day, and usually walk several miles. Ther ^^ 
not mind a drizzle or a shower. How different is it in this country ! It is nere 
considered a matter of delicacy for a woman to keep herself immured at home, 
and she pays for it in a slender constitution, a pallia cheek, the early decay of her 
teeth, and the premature loss of all the beauty which health can bestow. I have 
been struck with the difference of custom, in this respect, in England. There is 
no country where the women perform their domestic duties with more fidelityi 
but they still find time to gain daily healthful exercise beneath the open sky 
of heaven. This custom strikes an American on his first arrival in England* 
He tliere sees many of the women alnroad, contrastmg strangely with the 
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iraent of the sex in his own country. And one thing is to he remarked, 
English women dress to the weather, and do not expect the weather to 
f to them. 1 hey put on thick cloaks and warm shawls, if the wind is 
nd do not disdain stout shoes or pattens, if the ground is wet or muddy, 
example is worthy of heing followed by our fair countrywomen. Mothers 
egin with tlieir children, see that they are properly clad, and see that they 
d every da^, girls and boys. Let them be made strong, active walkers, 
er of walking a dozen miles without fatigue is a great accomplishment, 
possessed by many young women in England. Young men may easily 
imselves to walk thirty miles a day, and with this talent a person may 
er any country, and that too in the manner best adapted to the study of 
ms, character, and resources. 

is perhaps no way in which children may better obtain exercise than in 
)rts which they follow at school. Young children, when diey cannot go 
Snd a great amusement in building houses, towers, bridges, and fences 
cks of wood cut in the shape of bricks. These should be three inches 
wide, and an inch thick. I have seen a child of three years amuse 
alone, in a room for four hours together, with one hundred and ^ty of 
•cks. 

arity of habits is indispensable to health. Children should be required to 
night, to rise in the morning, to eat their several meals at fixed hours, 
ty should also be observed in all the habits of the body, 
lal cleanliness is very important to all, especially to cnildren. Not only 
s, face, and feet, should be frequently washed, but the whole person should 
ablution every day, if convenient, at all events twice a week. In tiiie 
f bathing we are sadly deficient in this country. Living in a land where 
ter abounds, where a thousand bright rills and sparkling streams come 
refresh us, our houses are still worse provided with tnis element, so essential 
>rt and h^th, than any other in the world, where the people have reached 
! pitch of civilisation. No house should be without a bath, and the easy 
f supplying it Yet not one in fifty is furnished in this way. 
ese remarks in relation to health, I need but add one general caution, and 
hat children should not be pressed in their studies before they are ten 
L The first three or four years are occupied in educating the senses, which 
form themselves with very little aid. It is not important that they learu 
abet till six years old. To reouire these little creatures to sit down upon 
to bend studiously over a boox, to restrain their tongues, and keep their 
arms motionless, which Heaven impels them to keep in constant exercise, 
ing nature, injuring the health, and disgusting the young pupil with the 
usiness of school education. The true rule seems to be this: that until 
"s of age, the main efibrt of the parent should be to develop the animal 
to secure and establish good healtn, good spirits, and a good constitution 
lild, hy no means neglecting moral culture, which need not interfere with 
training. The parent need feel no humiliation at the late scholarship of 
I, for those pupils who are backward at twelve years are frequently beyond 
tt fifteen. Tnose persons who come late to their maturity are usually 
in soundness and vigour to those who are more precocious, 
nnvdlling to close this article on health without adding a caution against 
ledicines, a common means of cheating the j^ublic, and a fertile source of 
ind premature death. The whole business of quackery in physic proceeds 
i idea that ignorance and accident, in the management of diseases, are as 
experience, judgment and skilL And can anything be more absurd and 
as? Let parents, tlien, not only avoid quacks and quackery, but teach 
Idren the true character of this odious business. The venders of thoie 
ledicines, and these <juack doctors, are not self-deceived, but are, without 
o, determined and wilful impostors, cheating the public by design, for the 
rpose of gain, and often knowingly send down their dupes to a hastj grave 
poor profit on a box of piUs ! There is something so shocking in thiii that 
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it ought to rouse the whole community. Parents, at least, should fortify their 
diildren against such impositions, and tnis is the more necessary from the extent 
to which they are carried, and from the ingenious means which are resorted to fir 
the purpose of deceiving itie puhlic. 

AMUSEMENTS. 

As in some degree connected with' the sulrject of health, it is proper to say t 
few words on amusements. The early settlers of New England disoouniged them 
in every form. Surrounded hy dangers from the wild heast and the prowKog 
Indian, threatened with destruction from the rigours of an untried climate, and 
wiUi famine in a country not yet subjected to cultivation, they found a constant 
stimulus in the high duties of self-defence and self-preservation, and needed not 
to seek excitement in pastimes. They had something also of a religious sternness, 
which forbade hght amusements, and held most social recreations as profanei 
These views have descended to our ovm time, though with mitigated rigour. It 
has at length been discovered that certain amusements contribute to health and 
promote virtue, and that some of the prevalent vices of this country have received 
encouragement from our lack of innocent public amusements. There has been i 
degree of reproach and ill fame attached to our holidays and recreations ; wiomcB 
having consequently been withheld Arom them, they have therefore been given up 
to men, and usually those of a somewhat vicious character. These, being under 
little restraint, indulge in drinking and coarse mirth. Thus, intemperance and 
rudeness have been encouraged. In France and England, public amusements and 
holidays are cherished by public opinion. Fathers and mothers, with their diildren, 
go together to fairs, shows, and other entertainments. With such sources of 
amusement, and in the presence of wives and daughters, men have no desire fbr 
intoxicating drinks, and no temptation to vulgarity. Under such circurostanoeB, 
everything tends to refinement. In connexion with the subject I offer the fdlomng 
passage from Dr. Channing's Address on Temperance. 

*' In every community there must be pleasures, relaxations, and means of 
agreeable excitement ; and if innocent ones are not furnished, resort will be hsd 
to criminal. Man was made to enjoy, as well as to labour ; and the state of society 
should be adapted to this principle of human nature. France, espedally before 
the revolution, has been represented as a singularly temperate country ; a fact to 
be explained, at least in part, by the constitutional cheermlness of diat people, and 
by the prevalence of simple and innocent gratifications, espedaUy among die 
peasantry. Men drink to excess very often to shake off depression^ or to sattiff 
the restless thirst for agreeable excitement; and these motives are excluded in a 
cheerful community. A gloomy state of society, in which there are few innocent 
recreations, may be expected to abound in drunkenness, if opportunities ait 
afibrded. The savage drinks to excess because his hours of sobriety are dull and 
unvaried, because, in losing the consciousness of his condition and his existence, he 
loses Uttle which he wishes to retain. The labouring classes are most exposed to 
intemperance, because they have at present few other pleasurable excitements. A 
man who, after toil, has resources of blameless recreation, is less tempted tbta 
other men to seek self-oblivion. He has too many of the pleasures of a man to 
take up with those of a brute. Thus the encouragement of simple, innooOt 
enjoyments is an important means of temperance. 

" These remarks show the importance of encouraging the efibrts whidi bave 
commenced among us, for spreading the accomplishment of music through our 
whole community. It is now proposed that this shall be made a regularbrandi 
in our schools ; and every friend of the people must wish success to the expeii- 
ment. I am not now called to speak of all the good influences of music, particu- 
larly of the strength which it may and ought to give to the religious sentiment, and 
to all pure and generous emotions. R^arded merely as a refined pleasure. It has a 
favourable bearing on public morals. Let taste and skill in this beautiful art be 
spread among us, and every family will have a new resource. Home will gain a 
new attraction. Social intercourse will be more cheer^^ and an innocent public 
amusement will be furnished to the community. Public amusements, bringing 
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aultitudes together to kindle with one emotion, to share the same innocent 
oy, have a humanizing influence ; and among these honds of society, perhaps no 
me produces so much unmixed good as music. What a fulness of enjoyment 
lis our Creator placed within our reach, hy surrounding us with an atmo&phere 
irhicfa may he shaped into sweet sounds I And yet this goodness is almost 
ost upon us, through want of culture of the organ hy which this provision is to be 
ngoyed. 

** thndng is an amusement which has been discouraged in our country by many 
if the best people, and not without reason. Dancing is associated in tneir minds 
irith balls ; and this is one of the worst forms of social pleasure. The time con- 
nmed in preparation for a ball, the waste of thought upon it, the extravagance of 
IresB, the late hours, the exhaustion of strength, the exposure of health, and the 
Anguor of the succeeding day, — these, and other evils connected with this 
nsusement, are strong reasons tor banishing it from the community. But duicing 
Mig^t not therefore to be proscribed. On the contrary, balls should be discouraged 
br this, among other reasons, that dancing, instead of being a rare pleasure^ 
equirine elaborate preparation, may become an every-day amusement, and may 
Q& with our common intercourse. This exercise is among the most healthful. 
rfae body, as well as the mind, feels its gladdening influence. No amusement 
eems more to have a foundation in our nature. The animation of youth natu- 
ally overflows in harmonious movements. The true idea of dancing entitles it 
) nivoar. Its end is to realise perfect grace in motion ; and who does not know 
\uA a sense of the graceful is one of the nigher faculties of our nature? It is to 
e desired that dancing should become too common among us to be made the 
bject of special preparation, as in the ball ; that members of the same family, 
rben confined by unfavourable weather, should recur to it for exercise and exhi- 
umtion ; thai mnches of the same family should enliven in this way their 
oewnonal meetings; that it should fill up an hour in all the assemblages for 
slazation, in which the young form a part. It is to be desired that this accom- 
lishment should be extended to the labouring classes of society, not only as an 
inoeent pletsore, but as a means of improving the manners. Why shall not 
rftoefiilness be sproid through the whole community ? From the French nation 
re learn that a degree of grace and refinement of manners may pervade all dasses. 
lie philanthropist and Christian must desire to break down the partition walls 
etween human beings in different conditions ; and one means of doing this is to 
emOTe the conscious awkwardness which confinement to laborious occupations is 
pt to induce. An accomplishment, giving free and graceful movement, though 
fax weaker bond than intellectual or mond culture, still does something to bring 
lioee who partake it near each other. 

" I approach another subject, on which a greater variety of opinion exists than 
n the hurt, and that is the theatre. In its present state the theatre deserves no 
noouragement It is an accumulation of immoral infiuences. It has nourished 
atemperance and all vice. In saying this, I do not say that the amusement is 
idieaily, essentially evil. I can conceive of a dieatre which would be the noblest of 
H amusements, and would take a high rank among the means of refining the taste 
nd elevatinff the character of a people. The deep woes, the mighty and terrible 
eeslons, and the sublime emotions of genuine tragedy, are fitted to thrill us with 
luman sympathies, with profound interest in our nature, with a consciousness of 
rhat man can do, and dare, and suffer, with an awed feeling of the fearful 
ftyeteriea of life. The soul of the spectator is stirred from its depths, and the 
Aaargj in which so many live is roused, at least for a time, to some intenseneis 
f thought and sensibility. The drama answers a high purpose when it places us 
1 the presence of the most solemn and striking events of human history, and lays 
ere to us the human heart in its most powerful, appalling, glorious workings. 
)at how little does the theatre accomplish its end ! Hpw often is it disgraced by 
MmstrooB distortions of human nature, and still more disgraced by profaneness, 
oeneness, indelicacy, low wit, such as no woman, worthy of the name, can hear 
dthoat a blush, and no man can take pleasure in vnthout self-degradation r 

In T^ard to amusements of a more private character, such as every family may 

g2 
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cultivate for the pleasant passing of an evening, I would especially recorameod 
chess, as exceedingly interesting, and as exercising the habit of mental attentloQ* 
There m*c many games of cards which are amusing^ and of rather a useful 
tendency in training the judgment. Parents should, however, select proper 
occasions to warn their children against every species of gambling, and should 
specially require it of their sons never to play for money. This rule, if properly 
enforced and rigidly obeyed, may save many a son from ruin into which he wcnild 
otherwise fall. 

INTELLECTUAL CULTURE. 

The cultivation of the mind has been generally considered as the whole business 
of education. But in our view it is but one link in the chain. It is, however, of 
great importance, and demands the special attention of parents in reference to their 
children. The mind is the seat of knowledge, and knowledge is the lamp which 
lights up the path to power. Beside, cultivation of the intdlect tends to elevate 
man above the sway of his animal nature ; it purifies and exalts the soul, and, by 
affording true sources of pleasure, affords a protection against the seduction of 
coarse vices. 

It has been the common notion that parents have little or nothing to do with 
the business of education, farther than to send their children to school. But is 
this a just view of their duty ? Let us examine our seminaries, and, as we pass 
along, consider what may be fairly expected of parents, and what parents may 
fairly expect from them. 

TJie Primari/ School, 

The fireside may be considered a natural seminary, pervading every nation and 
every grade of society. But more artificial institutions have been established, 
especially in civilised countries, for the purpose of instruction. These consist of 
seminaries of various kinds, from the infant-school to the university. I shall first 
speak at some length of our common schools, and afterwards shall briefly notice the 
higher seminaries. In whatever point of view we may regard the district school, 
it is one of the most interesting institutions among us. In this humble temple of 
learning, a very large majority of the people receive what is called their education. 
It is the great instrument, therefore, which determines the character of society at 
large as to intelligence. Our colleges, our academies, and our high-schools, may 
give instruction to tens, but the common school to thousands. The people 
therefore will, on the whole, be well or ill instructed, according to the character of 
our common schools. Let us analyse these institutions, and attempt to define their 
proper limits and functions. Having done this, and compared our schools, as they 
actually exist, with what they ought to be, we can determine what improvfanent 
in them society should attempt to make. 

In the first place, then, the common schools should be the nurseries of leamiogf 
in which every child's mind is to be ingrafted with the scions of knowledge and 
virtue. They should be universal— thrown open to all. I would not have gra- 
tuitous admission, even if it were feasible, for experience has shown that education 
which costs nothing is usually contemned by both parent and pupil. I would 
therefore have some toll demanded at the gates of knowledge ; but this should be 
so light that all who desire it, the poor as well as the rich, may enter in. 

In the second place, these seminaries should be so well managed as to satisfy all 
parents, even those who are rich and are willing to pay any price for good instruc- 
tion. They should, wherever they exist, be the best schools in the pGice. If the 
public schools are poor or indifferent, private schools will be set up, and will draw 
off the children of those who are able to pay liberally. From this, two evils will 
result You lay a foundation at the very outset of me for a division of society in 
two classes, which has done more to d&troy the peace of mankind than all the wars 
and all the pestilence that have visited this eartn ; a division that in this country 
it ought to be our special policy to avoid. The second evil arising from havine 
inferior district schools is, that they soon get to be despised. They are looked 
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Upon as the seminaries only of the poor. The teacher is regarded as a mere drudge, 
and finds no spirit in the society around to cheer his lahours. The rich and tne 
btelligent send their children to other schools, and, the active interest of these 
being withdrawn, the seminary sinks into a mere pound, where the children of 
those who are engaged in laborious occupations can be kept out of mischief for 
lix or seven hours a day. These schools are, therefore, not only likely to be ill 
managed, but sometimes they will be filled with the worst children of the place. 
A lady recently told me that, during the recess of a private school whicn her 
children attended, she had occasion to send her boy, about seven years of age, to 
one of these ill-r^ulated district schools. The boy came home delighted, telling 
his mother that he liked it very much, for he was allowed to scratch and pull hair 
IS much as he pleased ! 

In the third place, the district school should be the auxiliary of the fireside. 
Hie parent and the schoolmaster should go hand in hand. Every teacher of these 
mIioqIs should be acquainted with all the parents of his scholars. They should 
confer together and act together. There should be mutual confidence, mutual aid, 
and hearty co-operation. It is the imperious duty of every parent to take a deep 
interest in the school where his children are taught. It is nis duty to watch over 
their prc^ess, to counsel the teacher, to support, not thwart, him in his arduous 
labours. It is one of the great points of advantage in the common school over all 
others, that children may live with their parents, and be under their watchful 
guidance, while receiving their education. But parents may neglect this advan- 
tage, and thus one of the peculiar benefits of the institution itself may be thrown 
away. 

In endeavouring to determine what studies may be introduced into a district 
school, we must first consider the state of things around us. Here, society has 
advanced to a high pitch of civilisation. The object of education should be to 
qualify each member of the community to act with vigour and effect in such a 
state of society. Every one, therefore, should be instructed in certain useful arts 
which are diffused among the people, and in all that knowledge which is neces- 
sary to enable him to form just opinions upon the great questions which arise in 
the action of life. 

Reading; writing, and arithmetic are of course indispensable. In these, every 
one should be an adept. Music and drawing ought also to be introduced into all 
our schools*. 

Among the higher branches of instruction I should include, 1. Geography — 
a special knowledge of our native land, and a general knowledge of the world 
hi which we live. 2. History — the particular story of our own country, and 
an outline of that of the great human family. 3. Grammar — a familiar ac- 
quaintance with our native tongue, the vehicle of thought, the great instrument 
of accjuiring and communicating knowledge, i. Natural History, so far as to 
exhibit a view of the various quadrupeds, birds, fishes, and insects, which fall 
imder the observation of children; treating first of domestic animals, and going 
afterwards to those which are less familiarly known. 5. Moral philosophy — 
an outline of those principles which ought to govern us in our intercourse with 
our fellow-men. 6. Political Philosophy, indudiug a particular view of our 
system of government, widi the rights and duties of citizenship in a country 
where the power is placed in the hands of the people. 7. Christian Theology, 

* The following statement, from Professor Stowe*s Report on the Prussian Schools, corre- 
tponds with facts which the author has himself witnessed in European seminaries. 

** The nniversal success also and very beneficial results with which the arts of drawing and 
detigoing, vocal and instrumental music, have been introduced into schools, was another fact 
peeoiiarly interesting to me. I asked all the teachers with whom T conversed whether they 
did not sometimes find children who were actually incapable of learning to draw and to sing. 
I have had but one reply, and that was, that they found the same diversity of natural talent 
in regard to these as in r^ard to reading, writing, and the other branches of education ; but 
they had never seen a child, who was capable of learning to read and wiite, who could not be 
taaght to ting well and draw neatly, and that too without taking any time which would at all 
interfere with, indeed which would not actually promote, his progress in other lUidies." 
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80 far as to exhibit the truth of our religiou, as proved from nature and rerdation. 
8. Manners. 

This last should include the rules of personal demeanour^ founded on principles 
of morality. As this seems to he wholly overlooked in our schools, and is, at the * 
same time, of great importance, I will nere go into a little detail, though it is my 
intention to treat the subject more fully hereafter. Politeness is morahty in littJe 
things. It is doing to another as you would have another do to you in the inter- 
course of every -day life. Self-love is the master passion, and selfishness indulged 
will soon pervade the whole character. Politeness teaches an habitual restraint 
upon this vice ; it teaches a delicate regard to the rights and feelings of others. I 
would, therefore, have in our common schools a manual, which should instruct 
every member of the rising generation in the principles of good breeding — in all 
those rules of refined society which are embraced in the word politeness. I do not 
mean merely the hollow ceremonies of fashionable life, but that code of lesser morals 
which requires the high and low, the rich and poor, to pay an habitual respect to 
the tastes and feelings of all around them. Consider the effect of diffusing such 
rules of action over a whole community ! Consider the benefits in a country like 
ours, where the design of our political system is to level down distinctions, and 
weave all classes into one harmonious family ! 

There is another point almost wholly neglected in our schools, yet very import- 
ant ; I mean physical training. The teadier should take care that his pupils do 
not sit in positions which are likely to injure their health or establish awKward 
habits. We have the testimony of physicians to warn us of the painful fact, that 
constitutional diseases and incurable bodily deformity often arise from the want of 
attention to this rule. The teacher should take care that the scholars do not 
remain too long without relaxation, and he should see that all have exercise calcu- 
lated to impart activity and vigour. He should go with the pupils frequently into 
the play-ground, and, in addition to the customary sports, should teach them such 
other amusements and exercises as may give durability to the frame and elasticity 
to the muscle. All children may not seem to need this, but it is useful to all ; and 
in every school there are many who are indolent or feeble, to whom such training 
is indispensable. The body is the tenement of the soul, the setting of an immortiu 
gem. The mind and spirit, as I have before said, are linked in such dose sym- 
pathy with the body, that, if this be weak or diseased, it entails misery on the 
whole being. If the tenement be ill built, shattered, and leaky, the tenant must 
necessarily suffer. A great deal of the irritability of temper which we see in some 
persons arises from imperfect health. If, then, it is important to guard the hap- 
piness and ensure the usefulness of our children, let us see mat their phy- 
sical powers are duly perfected. I have had occasion to speak more parti- 
cularly on this subject ; I only mention it here as being a point of importance in 
our schools. 

Moral instruction and moral training should constitute a leading feature in the 
plan of every school. The beauty and duty of justice should be illustrated and 
enforced. Cfharity should be inculcated. A love of truth should be engraven on 
the heart. Kindness and good-will to all living things should be diffused abroad. 
The moral world is balanced by two powers analogous to those mighty forces 
which keep the revolving planets in their orbits. One is self-love, which tends 
to draw every thing to the centre — self; the other is charity, which would teach 
us to forget self, and act with r^ard to the whole social system. It is a proper 
balance of these powers, giving to each its proper force, that can alone sustain the:=^ 
harmony of the moral world. This balance can only be ensured by b^^inninj 
with the young ; and no person has a just sense of his duty to his children, or f 
society, who fails to use all due means to bring about this state of things. I ha^ 
already expressed the fear that one reason why the heart is not as carefuUjr*^ 
educated as the mind, is, that the latter is deemed more necessary to worldlj^^ 
success. Knowledge, as I have before observed, is an instrument by which i^K- 
man influences other men, and carves his way to fortune. It is a power whidt^- 
unlocks the wealth of the mine and unbars the. treasures of the miser. Parents.^ 
therefore, seeking the advancement of their children, take measures to give then::' 
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gtinful knowledge ; but, alas, they often neglect to cultivate and cherish those 
treasures of the heart which neither moth not rust can corrupt*. The enlightened 
teacher will not commit this error. 

TThe importance of moral culture, of cherishing the principles of equity and 
good-will to men, of laying deep in the mind a feeling of responsibility to God, 
and of keeping the conscience awake, as well as the practicability of effecting 
these oljects by skilful teaching, even among the most depraved, have been mani- 
fested in various European institutions. Professor Stowe thus speaks of two which 
he examined : — 

''At Berlin, I visited an establishment for the reformation of youthful offenders. 

Here boys are placed, who have committed offences that bring them under the 

lapervision of the police, to be instructed and rescued from vice, instead of being 

luraened in iniquity, by living in the common prison with old offenders. It is 

under the care of Dr. Kopf, a most simple-hearted, excellent old centleman ; 

Jost each a one as reminds us of the ancient Christians, who Uved in the times c£ 

the persecution, simplicity, and purity of the Christian church. He has been very 

■acoianful in reclaiming the youns offender ; and many a one, who would other- 

idse have been for ever lost, has, by the influence of this institution, been saved 

to himself, to his country, and to God. It is a manual labour school ; and to a 

judicious intermingling of study and labour, religious instruction, kind treatment, 

and necessary severity, it has owed its success. When I was there, most of the 

1x>ji were employed in cutting screws for the rail-road which the government was 

then oonstmcdng between Berlin and Leipsic; and there were but few who could 

Slot maintain themselves by their labour. As I was passing, with Dr. Kopf, from 

xoom to room, I heard some beautiful voices singing in an adioining apartment, 

mnd on entering I found about twenty of the boys, sitting at a Jong table, making 

^otbea for the establishment, and singing at their work. The doctor enjoyed my 

■urprise^ and on going out, remarked, 'I always keep these little rogues singing 

ait their work, for wmle the children sing the devil cannot come among them at 

-edl : he can onlysit out doors there and growl ; but if they stop singing, in the 

devil comes.' The Bible and the singing of religious hymns are among the most 

cflEldent instruments which he employs for softening the hardened neart, and 

luringin^ the vicious and stubborn will to docility. 

'* A similar establishment in the neighbourhood of Hamburg, to which I was 
introdooed by Dr. Julius, who is known to many of our citizens, affi>rded striking 
examples of the happy influence of moral and relidous instruction in redainiing 
the Tidous and savme the lost. Hamburg is me largest commercial city of 
Qormany, and its popmation is extremely crowded. Though it is highly distin- 
gnidied fbr its benevolent institutions, and for the hospitality and integrity of its 
ddxens, vet die very circumstances in which it is placed produce among the lowest 
dtss of Its population habits of degradation and beasthness, of which we have 

* In the Pnurian schools, moral culture is carefully attended to, and with tbo greateit 
ineoets. Profenor Stowe says, ^' In regard to the necessity of moral instmetion and tbo 
keneficbJ influence of the Bible in schools, the testimony was no less explicit and uniform. 
I hiquired of all classes of teachers, and men of every grade of religious faith, instructors in 
oommon sebools, bigh-sehools, and schools of art, of professors in colleges, universities, and 
professional seminaries, in cities and in the country, in places where there was a uniformity and 
in plaeei where there was a diversity of creeds, of believers and unbelievers, of rationalists and 
SBthniiMtt, of Catholics and Protestants ; and I never found but one reply, and that was, that 
to leave the moral fiiculty uninstructod, was to leave the most important part of the human 
nind undeveloped, and to strip education of almost everything that can make it valuable ; and 
that the Bible, independently of the interest attending it, as containing the most ancient and 
MqOTti%T writings ever recorded by human hands, and comprising the religious system of 
almost the whole of the civilised world, is in itself the best book that can be put into the bands 
of ebildien to interest, to exercise, and to unfold their intellectual and moral powers. Every 
teseber whom I consulted repelled with indignation the idea that moral instruction is not proper 
fbr schools, and spumed with contempt the allegation that the Bible cannot be introdooed into 
eommon sehoots without encouraging a sectarian bias in the matter of teaching ; an indignatioa 
•ad oontempt which I believe will be fully participated in by every high-minded teasher in 
Christendom." 
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but few examples on this side the Atlantic. The children, therefore^ received 
into tills institution^ are often of the very worst and most hopeless character. 
Not only are their minds most thoroughly depraved^ but iheir very senses and 
bodily organisation seem to partake of the viciousness and degradation of their 
hearts. Their appetites are so perrerlcd, that sometimes the most loathsome and 
disgusting substances are preferred to wholesome food. The superintendant, Mr. 
Wichern, states^ that though plentifully supplied with provisions, yet, when first 
received^ some of them wm steal and eat soap, rancid grease that has been laid 
aside for the purpose of greasing shoes, and even catch May«bugs and devour 
them ; and it is with the utmost difficulty that these disgusting habits are Inroken 
up. An ordinary man might suppose that the task of restoring such poor crea- 
tures to decency and good morals was entirely hopeless. Not so with Mr. 
Wichem. He took hdld with the firm hope that the moral power of the word of 
God is competent even to such a task. His means are, prayer, the Bible, singing, 
afiectionate conversation, severe punishment when unavoidable, and constant^ stea(fy 
employment in useful labour. On one occasion, when every other means seemed 
to fail, he collected the children together, and read to them, in the words of the 
New Testament, the simple narrative of the sufferings and death of Christ, with 
some remarks on the design and object of his mission to this world. The effect 
was wonderful. They burst into tears of contrition, and during the whole of 
that term, from June till October, the influence of this scene was visible in all 
their conduct. The idea that takes so strong a hold when the character of Christ 
is exhibited to such poor creatures, is, that they are objects of affection ; miserable, 
wicked, despised as they are, yet Christ, the Son of God, loved them, and loved 
them enough to suffer and to die for them, and still loves them. The thought 
that ihei/ can yet he loved melts the heart and gives them hope, and is a strong 
mcentive to reformation. 

"On another occasion, when considerable progress had been made in their 
moral education, the superintendant discovered that some of them had taken nails 
from the premises, and applied them to their own use, without permission. He 
called them together, expressed his great disappointment and sorrow that they 
had profited so little by the instructions which had been given them, and told 
them that till he had evidence of their sincere repentance he could not admit them 
to the morning and evening religious exercises of his family. With expressions of 
deep re^et for their sin, and with promises, entreaties, and tears, they begged to 
have this privilege restored to them ; but he was firm in his refusaL A iew 
evenings afterward, while walking in the garden, he heard youthful voices among 
the shrubbery; and drawing near, unperceived, he found that ^e boys had formed 
themselves into little companies of seven or eight each, and met, morning and 
evening, in different retired spots in the garden, to sing, read the Bible, and pray 
among themselves ; to ask God to forgive them the sins they had committed, and 
to give them strength to resist temptation in future. With such evidence of 
repentance, he soon restored to them the privil^e of attending morning and even- 
ing prayers with his family. One mommg, soon after, on entering his study, he 
found it all adorned with wreaths of the most beautiful flowers, which the l^s 
had arranged there at early day-break, in testimony of their joy and gratitude for 
his kindness. Thus rapidly had these poor creatures advanced in moral fi^ng, 
religious sensibility, and good taste." 

It is not necessary to enter into details to prove the fact, for it is sufficiently 
understood, that our common schools are in many respects defective, and fall short 
of the wants of the community. But what specifically can be done.*^ Let me 
recommend, as one step, that some great effort be made to give better teachers to 
our primary schools. Let us look at one of these institutions for a moment. In 
the first place, there is a building, and there are ranges of benches and crowds of 
children. But is all this a schod? Surely a teacher is wanted. And does not 
the whole success of the establishment depend upon the character of ^is 
teacher? Is he not as the soul to the body, giving it whatever vitality it 
may possess ? What is the olject of the school ? It is not only to instruct the 
diildren in various tranches of knowledge, but tp repress bad passions^ and. 
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at the ftiine time, to develope the better feelings of the heart Now we 
aU know that, simple and easy as the task may seem, it is a matter of the 
greatest nicety to adapt instruction to the various capacities, tastes, and tem- 
po! collected together in a school-room; and without such adaptation, tiiere 
em be little success. The study of human character is one of the most 
Qbtle that can be presented to our minds, and, when understood, it requires 
infinite address to deal with it effectively. Even children, guileless and unsophis- 
ticated as they may seem, often baffle our scrutiny, and set at nought the suasive 
influence of authority. There is also great diversity among them, and they 
reoniie to be treated according to their several characteristics. Some children are 
hudtnally superficial, and require to be trained in habits of reflection. I have 
heard of a Scotch lad, who, on being asked who made him, replied, " Hout, mon, 
I was na made, I just grew up." The celebrated Pascal, on the contrary, was a 
philoaopher even in childhood. At a very early age, he was taught the ten com- 
mandments. For several days after, he was olraerved to be measuring the growth 
of a blade of grass. When asked tiie meaning of this, he replied, ** The fourth 
csommandment says, ' Six days shalt thou labour, but the seventh is the Sabbath, 
sn which thou shalt do no work.' Now I wished to ascertain if nature obeyed 
this great law, and therefore measured the grass, to see if it grew as much on 
8un£iy as on other days." There are children who seem to be endowed with 
sublime thoughts even at a very early period. The celebrated Chateauneuf, at 
the age of nine years, was holding a conversation with a bishop. ** 1 will give you 
an orange," said the latter, <4f you will tell me where God is. '* I will give you 
two," said the boy, ** if you will tell me where he is not" 

Siome children display an early relish for wit or humour. I have heard of a 
little boy, who, on seeing a man at work whitewashing a wall, was observed to 
smile. *' Why do you smile !" said a by-stander. " Don't you see," said the boy, 
** that he is lathering the wall, and when he has done, I suppose he will shave it." 
Other children go into the habit of taking sound for sense, and this, If indulged, 
leads to ridiculous absurdities. I recollect a lad at school who in this way became 
a sort of oracle, and could readily answer the profoundest questions. One of his 
companions happening to meet with the Yrord fortification, asked him the meaning 
of it. " Fortification,** said the oracle, '^fortification — ^why it*s two twenty fications, 
to be sure." 

An early turn for sarcastic retort is manifested by some children. I once heard 
of a boy, who, being rebuked by a clergyman for neglecting to go to church, 
replied, that he would go if he could be permitted to change his seat. " But why 
do you wish to change your seat?" said the minister. "You see,** said the boy, 
''I sit over the opposite side of the meeting-house, and between me and you there's 
Judy Yicars and Mary Staples, and half-a-dozen other women, with their mouths 
wide open, and they get all the best of the sermon, and when it comes to me it's 
pretty poor stuff;" 

These and a thousand other diversities of character appear in children, even in 
the first unfolding of their faculties. Now, consider the task of the instructor. 
He is, in the first place, to weave over this diversified group of children the web 
of authority; he is to train and subject them to his government. He is then to 
sow the seeds of knowledge into soils as varied as those which stretch from 
** Lanland to the line/' And he is not only to sow seed into the mind, but he is 
to cultivate the soul, — he is to nurse, to prune, to cherish and bring to perfection, 
the intellectual and moral harvest. And does not all this require consum- 
mate skill? The commonest mechanic must serve an apprenticeship of seven 
years before he can pursue his trade with success. Will you trust your watch, 
with all its fine mechanism, its delicate wheels, its elastic springis, its hair- 
strung balance, to a blacksmith ? And how much finer is the moral mechanism 
of childhood; how much more subtie tiie springs of passion; how much 
nicer the cog-wheels of thought; how much freer the changeful balance of 
the wiU, than any semblance of them that can be found in the most ingenious of 
human inventions ! And shall tiie management of these be entrusted to an inex- 
perienced bunglor, who has not learned his art, who has never even aerved an 
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qiprentieeship to his trade? If such a ona injures, fitaUy injuros the mind 
entrusted to nis care, is not the result such as common sense would teach us to 
expect ? 

There is a story of a German schoolmaster, which shows the low notions whidi 
may be entertained of education. Stouher, the predecessor of Oherlin, the pastor 
of Waldbach, on his arrival at the place desired to he shown to the prindpal 
schooUhouse. He was conducted into a miserahle cottage, where a number of 
children were crowded together, without any occupation. He inquired for the 
master. *^ There he is,** said one, as soon as silence could he obtained, pointing to 
a withered old man, who lay on a little bed in one comer. *' Are you the master, 
ray good friend?" asked Stouber. '* Yes, sir.'' *' And what do you teach the diil- 
dren f '' Nothing, sir." ** Nothing ! how is that ?" ** Because,* reolied the old 
man, " I know noUiing myself." *' Why then were you appointed the schod- 
master?" *^ Why, sir, 1 had been taking care of the Waldbach pigs for a number 
of years, and when I got too old and infirm for that employment they sent me 
here to take care of the children." 

This anecdote may evince a degree of stupidity not to be met with in this 
country ; but even here, there is a popular and prevalent notion that anybody can 
be a schoolmaster. I have heard of a man who contended that learning in a 
teacher was a positive hindrance to success. He was accustomed to illustrate his 
opinions in the following manner: ''When the prophet desired to Uow down the 
walls of Jericho, he did not take a brass trumpet or a polished Frendi horn ; but 
he took a ram's horn, a plain natural ram's horn, just as it grew. And so if you 
desire to overturn the Jericho of ignorance, you must not take a coll^g^-Ieamt 
gentleman, but a plain, natural, ram's-hom sort of man, like me." 

Now this may seem a little too absurd, but do not some people entertain opinions 
analogous to these ? Do not some persons give a colour of plausibility to this 
story by their practice ? Is it not the current notion of society, that of the intd- 
ligent and talented we must make lawyers, physicians, and clergymen, and pick out 
schoolmasters from what are left ? Ought we not to reverse this system, and sdect 
for this most important of all occupations the very best talents which are produced 
among us ? And to secure these, ought we not to make the profession of a sehool— 
master both lucrative and honourable? Ought we not to estaUish seminarian 
where the art of instructing children may be thoroughly taught? Let us no^ 
indulge the notion that instmct will make a good teacher. Let us not fancy thatu- 
while every other art, including even the commonest trade, requires r^^ular instrue* 
tion or long apprenticeship, the most important and most difficult of all arts comes 
by chance. Ought we not — I speak of the country at large — to hold out induce- 
ments to men of talents to prepare themselves, by a specific educatimi and careful 
training, as instructors ; and to devote themselves to this as the settled occupation 
of life? Is it not short-sighted to commit children, as is the case in many parts 0/ 
the country, to the care of persons who take up the vocation of teachers as a casual 
employment, and who are alike destitute of experience and special preparation for 
the task? Even the tiller of the soil must be instructed in his art, — should not the 
cultivator of the intellect and the heart be instructed in his? 

It may be true, as is often said, that "anybody can keep a school;^ but to keep 
a good one requires natural talents and special preparation. There is a great deal 
about the governing and teaching of children thut is as truly technical as the dis- 
ciplining an army or conducting a campaign. Whoever has been in the habit of 
visiting schools must have seen a prodigious difierence between them. Some are 
well and some are ill governed. In some, the children are well instructed ; in 
others, more than half the scholars are rather injured than benefited. And why 
18 this difierence? Plainly because one understands his vocation and another does 
not. ^ One has learned how difficulties are to be overcome, and how success is to be 
obtained, in governing children, and in developing their various faculties ; while 
the other is uninstructed in these arts. 

Children, if n^ligently taught, vrill often get into theur minds absurd notions, 
which it is almost impossible to eradicate. Miss Hamilton, in her admirable work 
on Education, states, that when a dbild^ Ae read ^e passage of Scripture, ^ on 
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ihifl hang all the law and the prophets,** as an injunction, a command, and accord- 
ingly she fancied the law and the prophets hanging up in a row on pegs ! And 
ihe remarks^ that so strong hold did this ludicrous error take of her mind, that it 
cften occurred to her after she arrived at mature years. I once knew a boy, in the 
olden days of Webster's Grammar, who found this definition in his book : *' A noun 
ii the name of a thing, as horse, hair, justice." But he chanced to misconceive it, 
and read it thus : A noun is the name of a thing, as horse-hair justice. He was 
of a reflecting turn, and long he pondered over the wonderful mysteries of a noun. 
Bat in vain ; he could not make it out. His father was a justice of the peace, and 
one day, when the boy went home, the old gentleman was holding a justice's 
eoiart. There he sat in state among a crowd of people, on an old-fashioned horse- 
iudr lettee. A new light now broke in upon our young hero's mind. My father, 
■aid he, mentally, is a horse-hair justice, and therefore a noun ! 

Such are some of the grotesque blunders to which children are exposed by neg- 
ligent and stupid teachers. Let me state a fact of a different kind, to show the 
power of a skilfiil instructor in the management of his pupils. A few years sinc«, 
i Tiaited the celebrated infant school of wilderspin, in London. It consisted of 
"two hundred children, all belonging to the poorest classes. They were accustomed 
to enter the school-room through an alley six feet wide. In the centre of this, 
li^ilderBpin placed a mountain daisy, in a flower-pot, and directed the scholars not 
to disturb it For several months the little flower remained untouched by a care- 
leas foot or a wanton hand ! And how did this individual acquire such power in 
ihe gOYemment of children ? By making his profession a study, tie read the 
diaracter of children with deep attention. He discovered amid their diversities 
certain principles, common to all. Among these he marked the well-known s)rm- 
pathv dT ^dld with child. Upon this he rounded a system of mutual instruction, 
which produced the most surprising results. I would have every teacher possess 
the spirit of Wilderspin. I would have him love his vocation. I would have him 
devote bis life to it, study all its details, collect knowledge from books and wisdom 
fix>m experience. 

We all know that great attention has recently been paid to common school edu- 
cation. The minds of great men, especially in Europe, have been turned to this 
engrossing subject, and many interesting discoveries and improvements in the art 
d UsBudtdng haye been made. I would have the instructor follow up the progress 
of his profession and keep pace with the march of discovery. If tnere is a new 
and useful invention, in any part of the world, for propelling a steam-boat or a 
locomotive, it is immediately brought into use among us. In such matters we do 
not linger behind other nations; nay,. in many things we take the lead. Now let 
us connder, that there is no country to which general education is so important as 
this; for the success of. our government, the happiness of the nation, depend upon 
it. The people here are the sovereigns, and if they are ignorant, what must their 
dominion he't I hope, therefore, that while we see a spirit abroad that leads us to 
dierish enterprise and improvement in steam-boats, rail -roads, and spinning-jennies, 
we may not prove laggards in this great movement uf common school education. 
Let parents take this matter to heart. Let them, as a first step, seek for good 
teachers. Let us all consider the exigent necessity of having sucn in our common 
•diools. If a man has no children^ let his philanthropy be excited by regarding 
the great benefits which a single teacher of the right kind may produce in a life- 
time. In thirty years he may instruct seven hundred and fifty children. He 
may therefore exert a decisive influence in forming the character and shaping the 
destiny of this number of persons. One man may thus almost ensure the happi- 
ness of seven hundred and fifty people ! I fear Uiat it may often happen that an 
individual passes through life without being able to say at its close, that he has 
made one fellow-being better or happier. And this may be because he has dealt 
only with grown-up men, who are nard to move. But childhood is more suscep- 
tible. He who devotes himself to its cultivation with Zealand intelligence, cannot 
fail of that noble recompense which is awarded to the benefactor of mankind. To 
such a one I would sooner raise tilie marble statue, than to the victor in a hundred- 
fields. 
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While, therefore, I would honour the accomplished schoolmaster, I would shun 
the quack and pretender, who, never having heen instructed himself, presumes to 
teach others. I would not take a raw, untaught apprentice in learning, and entrust 
the shaping of the immortal mind to him, even though I could save hy it five or 
ten dollars a month to a school district. I would not spare the purse if thereby I 
starved or stinted the intellect of the rising generation. I would in this, as in 
other matters, employ a good workman and pay him well. But are such teachers 
to be found ? I fear not a sufBcient number for all our schools. I hope something 
may be done to remedy the evil. Let the people call upon their state legislatures 
to act in this matter*. Let parents take hola of this subject, as one which specially 
belongs to them. Until institutions for the preparation of teachers are established 
-and in operation, let special exertions be made to obtain the best teachers that are 
to be had. Some persons have a peculiar aptitude for instruction, and succeed 
well without great experience. But these cases are rare. Practice makes perfect 
in this, as in other things. It is therefore wisest to prefer experienced teachers. 
If you get one, keep him. Give him a salary which will supply his wants and 
content his ambition. It would be a good thing for every school district in the 
country to have a snug httle mansion, and an acre or two of ground with a good 
ffarden, for the occupancy of the schoolmaster. If any person has superfluous cash, 
he might well bestow a portion of it in building such tenements for teachers of 
common schools. 

It may be well to suggest that mere scholarship does not qualify a man to be a 
teacher. A person may have a great deal of knowledge, and yet have a bungling 
way of communicating it to others. Nor should personal qualities be wholly over- 
looked. A teacher of children should have a bland countenance. He should have 
a warm heart, pouring out habitual sunshine through his face and demeanour. 
He should have no awkwardness of manner, no obliquity of temper, no disagreeable 
peculiarities which excite ridicule, and no weaknesses which beget a sneer. Chil« 
dren are keen observers in general, anid every school has some special Paul Pry, 
who will sift the character of the teacher, and show to everybody the particles of 
which it is composed. If, therefore, a teacher would preserve his authority, he 
must secure the respect of the school, and this cannot be done if there is anything 
about him to excite contempt 

Beside all this, I deem it essential that a teacher should possess good breeding. 
His manners should be both gracious and polite. In this, he should be an example 
to those he would instruct. Manners, both good and ill, are catching. It were 
better to expose your children to an infectious disease than to place them under 
the tutelage of an awkward, crusty, ill-bred teacher. Such a one is very apt to 
leave his impress upon his scholars, as the waffle-iron is impressed upon the cake 
that is bakedin it. Polished and gracious manners are also readily copied by chil- 
dren, and thus a well-bred teacher may be reflected in the demeanour of every^ 
member of his school. 

I cannot better illustrate my views on this subject than by describing two teachers 
whom I knew in boyhood. They were both veterans in their vocation. One 
of them, familiarly known by the name of master Stebbins, was already advanced 
in years when he took out his buck-handled penknife and began to point out to 
me the cabalistic mysteries of the speUing-book. I remember him well. He had 
a large blue eye, a mild expression of countenance, and when I first stood before 
him, looking up to his face ^with profound awe, I remember how that awe melted 
away before the kindly smile that he bestowed upon me. I loved him from 
the first ; though my affection was perhaps a little chastened by the sight of a 
smart birch stick, with the extreme point a little shivered and peeled, lying upon 
the table. He was a kind-hearted, handsome old gentleman, with a stoop in the 
shoulder, which gave a touch of humility to his bearing, that inclined every heart 

* Since this was written, some pbilantbropic individuals in Massachusetts have placed ten 
thousand dollars at the disposal of the Board of Education, to which the 4tate has added a like 
•HID, for the purpose of establishing one or more institutions for the preparation of teachers of 
common schools. May we not hope that this example will be followed in other states ? 
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sn his favour. He was a lover of authority, and gave a somewhat literal construc- 
"tion to that passage of Scripture which commands us not to spare the rod. He 
Iwelieved everything in the Bible, and, being of a practical turn, he did not confine 
liimsdf in this matter to abstract theory. Still, he was kind-hearted, and if he 
hestowed the birch, it was in sorrow rather than in anger. He wrote a full, round, 
beautiful hand ; he was very thorough in spelling ; he was a capital reader him- 
sdf, and delighted in pupils who tbSowed his example in this. He loved arith- 
metic. The slate, and pencil, and Daboll, ever seemed to possess the charms of 
romance for him. In short, master Stebbins was at once an experienced teacher 
and well-bred gentleman of the old schooL He was tidy and precise in his dress, 
ahetemiouB in his habits of eating and drinking, exact in matters of time, which 
were regulated bv a thick, turnip-shaped, silver watch. He was of an even pace, 
aided by a smooth hickory cane with an ivory head. And though he was a man of 
moderate abilities and of no^ great compass of learning, he was an eminently 
successful teacher. He may have passed to his tomb, but the benefits of his 
discreet instruction are living in numerous individuals, now in the full vigour of 
manhood. 

I knew another teacher, whom we will call W******. I do not blame him that he 
was six feet two inches high, that he was extremely lank and lean, that in walking 
he swung his 1^ forward in a shambling fashion, that his face was long, palli(^ 
and cadaverous. I do not blame him for all this, but I think it was a mistake that 
the school committee employed him as a teacher. He was a man of considerable 
scholarship, butjhe was supercilious, conceited, and pedantic. He must^perhaps be 
forgiven tor this, for I recollect that he had a watch-key, consisting of a large 
oblong piece of pinchbeck, marked with these mysterious figures, ^ B K. It 
swung from his fob, at the end of a long steel chain, and was thus as ostentatiously 
displayed to the people of the village, as the tavern sign. It was understood to 
mean that tlie favoured proprietor had been to colWe, and there admitted to some 
secret lore, forbidden to common mortds. — This idea was justified by the air of 
superiority assumed by the wearer of the mysterious watch-key. Surely, a man 
who has such a title to our reverence, must not be censured if he looks with sove- 
reign contempt upon common men. So thought master W, Accordingly, when 
adjusted upon his seat at school, he sat with the corners of his mouth drawn down, 
and the outer sweqp of his.evebrows drawn up, with an awful, ghastly, (and 
imperious aspect. But of all tne places I have ever seen, the school-house under 
his dynasty was the most dismal and gloomy. The greater part of the scholars, 
overawed and trampled down, sat in their seats mouthing and mimicking the 
master, not by design, but from an unconscious sympathy with the presiding deity 
of the place. There were a few enterprising spirits, nowever, upon whom severity 
exerted no terror, and these were a dreacmil annoyance to dominie W. They 
mimicked his awkward eait and his air of solemn conceit. They drew portraits 
of him on the sides of tne school*house in charcoal. One of them ventured upon 
a translation of the mystic watch-key, as follows : — " ^ B K, which is, hemg 
interpreted, Fie Betty Karter." This was written on a piece of paper and laid 
upon W/s desk. There was a deep sense of injury depicted on his visage as he read 
this ; for in his heart he had as tender a r^ard for a maiden of the viUase, Miss 
Elizabeth Karter, as a conceited old bachelor can have for anything but mmsdf. 
The detection of the perpetrators of this joke was as serious a matter to W, as the 
settling the balance of power in Europe with a congress of diplomatists ; and 
Machiavel was never consulted more thoroughly in one case than he was in the 
other. By bribes and threats the offender was detected, and he was then cudgelled, 
the rascality in him bdng thus stimulated and roused to double activity. Many a 
smart stick was worn out upon the rogues of the school, but they grew rebellious 
in exact proportion to the severity of their punishment The truth is, that this 
pompous pedasogue was ever thinking of himself. Selfishness curdled the last drop 
of human kindness in his breast. He was also capricious and unjust, and some- 
times displayed his m^hty littleness in vengeful discipline of the children under 
his care. The administration of that man was fraught with serious mischief. 
The whole energy of the school was wasted in ov^r-^ovcnMfta\ii\ ^!^«t^ ^^ ^ 
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priffiD-like dtrVneM there, lint rfadow-ed die ndndt d&Bed ifae lieiil;«Bd adnted 
die ^ro vdi cf knovledge, if penfanuae die iprans that up frora die waSL What a 
baleful znfiaeaoe rnnct sadi a man exert npoa die after-ide of dioee plarrrf under 
Lit eve I How fiuie moat be die respect for kDorledge ■—^^■■H with aocfa aa 
imagt I Hair likej j are children, thus made to vimeas and feei injiiitieey lo col* 
tivate theapiht of theootkar, andgnnrupvithanvagedelcnniiiatioa toierenige 
CO <Mherf the vroags tber hare theiuM^Tei cxperienoed I Yet parenta «wii*f»iTt f t 
vihct dieir children ooder the ctre of aich teachen» and, ^""i^tf diej will not 
look into thematter, expoee them to aS the erik which maj follow. 

Let pareots therefore take an acdre interpst in the aalgect of teachers, and aee 
that they are wifidy chosen. Beware of placing toot children under the care of 
caprieiocie, tjiannieaL or iU-tempered instnieton ! A school is a despotisni of the 
moat unlimited kind. There is no check to the will of the monarch. K he is 
ditposed to exercise bis authority oppressiTcly, he eannot be reasted: the poor 
children must sobmit and suffer. But the greater evil is not their immediate 
unhappioeai ; their aouls are cmtaminated i^ eril example, by witnesaing the 
display of injustice, partiality, and bad passioDs in one whose example and autho- 
rity they are called upon to respect. Wickedneas is therefore inculcated instead 
of Virtue. Beside, the spirit ci reprisal is ever roused by injusdee. The child 
who is made to fed that he b under the dominicm of one who does not love equity, 
will Tenr soon learn to love rerenge, and wiU, ere long, beeome unacrupokxia as to 
the moae of obtaining it. He wiB also get the opinion that wrong-doing is com- 
mon among mankind, and he will sink himself to this supposed standvd of society. 
He will grow up with the idea that life is a game, in whidi each is to pJay his 
party without regard to the rights, feelings, or interests of others. If he goes on 
unchecked to manhood, he is a (momising candidate for the state-prison. 

After all I hare said, it may be thought difficult to obtain a supply of BoitaUe 
teadiers for common sdiools. But remember that I have yet spoken only of the 
atemer sex. Females are often the best teachers of diildren. They more readily 
appreciate their characters, and are more skilful in the management cf their tempers 
than men. lliere is this diffictdtv, however, in general, that women will hardly 
devoie themselves to teaching as the settled occupation of life, and therefore they 
do not often qualify themselves thoroughly. Where the^ do this, they are among 
the most useful teachers of our common schools. If semmaries for their education 
aa such were instituted, they might man^ of them be qualified for this employ- 
ment, and spend their lives in it. Even if taken from it to become mothers, Uiey 
would be excellent teachers at the fireade. 

There are several other pdnts in rdation to common schools whidi deserve the 
attention of parents. Among these, one of vast importance is that the sdiool- 
houses should be convenient and comfortable. The site for a school-house is 
ffenerally in the most neglected, because the cheapest, spot in the town : whereas 
It should be chosen with special reference to pleasantness of aspect. Its interior, 
too, should be cheerful and attractive. It ought to be a place loved by the pupih, 
tssociated with ideas of comfort, and not with recollections of despotism without 
and gloom within. 

Is there not something painful in the idea, that parents are content to sdect a 
location for a seminary, where their children are to spend several years of didr 
life, without regard to the comfort or the pleasure of those who are so dependent 
upon them ? is it not a reproach to human nature that school committees, teachen 
and fkthers, often select a site for a seminary for children \9ith less r^ard to com- 
fort of position than if they were mere animals ? for the sheepfold and the cow- 
house, Mheltered situations are carefully selected ; but a bleak hill-top, swept by 
the winter blast, or a sandy plain, scorched by the dog-day sun, wul do for a 
■chool-house, especially if it is so useless for everything else, as to be given gratis 
to the district*. 

* Mr, Maun, iu hi* Report on School-houses, alluding to the jarring interests between 
Uiflferent }Hirtt of the school district in selecting a place for the school-house, remarks as follows : 

** It has been often objected to the people of our state, that they insist upon liaving the 
•ohool-houso in the geographical centre of the district. Andy other thiags being equal, surely 
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In the ooMtraction of school- houses, several points ought to be carefully attended 
to. In the first place, the interior should be so arranged as to facilitate the 
evolutions of the school, and place the pupils in positions to be easily review ed by 
iSbe teadier. It should also be of ample size, especially if we consider the danger 
to health from foul air. It is a well-known fact that death has actually occurred 
in tome of our schools from the impurity of the air. Will parents hear this, and 
sever go to the sduxd-room, and see whether the health, nay, the lives of their 
children are safe ? A benignant Providence has poured over this globe an ocean of 
fresh, pore air, everywhere fifty miles deep. It has not been parsimonious of this 
fluid, out has given it to us by " sky fuUs." And why ? Because it is indispen- 
sable to hodth. When air has been once breathed it is poisonous^ and must go 
Ibrth to be purified. But we shut our children into a small room, fifty, sixty, or 
porhmpt a hundred together, and they are obliged to breathe over and over again 
die air that has become poison to the lungs. In Naples there is a grotto, where 
earbcnoic acid issues from the earth, and fiows along the bottom in a shallow stream. 
Dogs are kept by the guides who conduct travellers to see this natural curiosity, 
■ndy for a small fee, they thrust the noses of the dogs into the gas. The conse- 
quence is, that the dogs are immediately seized with convulsions, and, if not 
releaaed, they die in five minutes. But let us not cry shame 1 too soon on those 
who are guilty of this sordidness and cruelty. We are repeating every day, though 
in rather a milder fashion, the same experiment, except that we use children 
instead of dogs. 

If these things are so, how important that our school-houses should be of ample 
use and weU ventUated ! The subject of warming school-houses is also one that 
demands great care and skill. The lifting of these edifices should be so managed 
as to spare die eyes of the children. Dr. Reynolds remarks, '' How much talent 
lies dormant through the sensitiveness of the eyesight, occasioned by inordinate 
and untimely use of the eyes! This last-mentioned evil is increasing to a fearful 
amount among the young. Accurate inquiries have convinced me that a large 
number of these individuals must go back to the school-room to find the source 

it ought to be in the oentrei But tlie house is erected for the childirn, and not for the aci-ei ; 
•nd the inconvenience of going fifty or even eighty rods farther is not to be compared with the 
benefit of spending a vihoie day in a healthful, comfortable, pleasing spot, one full of salutary 
influences upon the feelings and teiAper. Place a icbool.houEe in a bleak and unsheltcied 
sitoatioD, and the difficulty of attaining and preserring a proper degree of warmth is much 
bereated ; put it upon a sandy plain, without shade or shelter from the sun, and the whole 
ichool is subjected to the evils of heat and dust ; plant it in low marshy grounds, and it exposes 
to eolds or to more permanent diseases of the lungs, and impurs habits of cleanliness both in 
drsii and person ; make one side of it the boundary of a public road, and the persons of the 
dkildren are endangered by the travel when out, and their attention when in called off the 
leeton by every passer-by ; place it on a little remnant or delta of land, where roads encircle 
it ou ill sides, without any place of seclusion from the public gaze, and tho modesty of nature 
will be overiaid with habits of indecorum ; and a want of decency enforced upon boys and girls 
will beeome physical and moral turpitude in men and women. But build it where some 
sbelteting hill or wood mitigates the inclemency of winter ; where a neighbouring grove tempers 
tbs summer beat, furnishing cool and shady widkB ; remove it a little from the public highway 
sad from buildings where noisy and clattering trades are carried on ; and, above all, rescue it 
from sound or sight of all resorts for license or dissipation, and a sennbility to beauty, a purity 
of mind, a sentiment of decency and propriety will be developed and fostered, and the chances 
of elevated feelings and correct conduct in ^ter life, will be increased manifold. Habits of 
mental order and propriety are best cherished amidst external order and propriety. It is a most 
beautiful trait in the character of children, that they take the keenest delight in the simplest 
pleataref. Their desires do not tax commerce for its luxuries, nor exhaust wealth for its 
embdlhbments. Snch pleasures as are imparted by the cheerful light and the quickening air, 
by the way-tfde flowers, the running stream, or the music of birds, are sufficient for the more 
gentle and pensive ; and the inipetuous and exuberant of spirit only want a place to let off the 
rednndaat activity of their arms and legs. And how cheaply etxi these sources of gratification 
be purchased ! Bometimes a little of the spirit of compromise ; sometimes a little fbrgetfulness 
of strifes among the parents, engendered on other subjects, would secure to the children the 
double boon of utility and enjoyment. Yet how often an the unoffending children ground 
between the collisions of their parents ! '' 
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of their infirmities/' Dr. Howe says, '* There are some obvious dangers to which 
children are exposed in schools, which may be pointed out in a few words. You 
will often see a class of children reading or writing with the sun shining on their 
books, or writing in a dark afternoon with their backs to the window and their 
bodies obstructing its little light ; and if you tell the master he is perilling the eve^ 
sight of his scholars, he thinks he gives you a complete discomfiture by saying that 
he has kept school so for ten years, and never knew a boy to become blind ; neverthe- 
less, it is a cause of evil, and so surely as it exists it will be followed by its effect 
A boy reading by twilight, or by the blaze of a fire, or by moonlight even, will 
tell you he does not feel the effects ; nevertheless, they follow as closely as the 
shadow upon the substance ; and if, ten years afterwards, you see the boy selecting 
gksses at an optician's, and ask liim what caused his imperfect vision, be will teu 
you that there was no particular cause ; that is, the amount of evil done at any 
particular time was not perceptible — as a toper, whose system is tottering to ruin, 
cannot believe that an^ partictUar glass of brandy ever did him any harm. We 
should never read but in the erect posture ; we should never read when the arterial 
system is in a state of high action : we should never read with too much or too 
bttle light ; we should never read with the dazzling light of the sun or fire striking 
on our face. School-rooms should be arranged in such a manner that the light of 
the sun can be admitted in the right direction, not dazzling the eyes, but striking 
upon the books. There should be facilities for admitting the lignt fully in dark 
weather, and for excluding it partly when the sun shines brilliantly ." 

It may be added to these remarks, that every school-house should have a 
play- ground, which will not only be a source of pleasure to the pupils, but will 
go far to save orchards from being robbed, and prevent other mischiefs to property, 
of which we hear frequent complaint It will also promote healthful exercise. 
Each school-house should also have a bell, to ensure punctuality, and a time-piece, 
to establish regularity. There should also be a pump at hand, to provide fr^ 
water. 

Every teacher should be acquainted with these requisites, and, where he cannot 
provide all, he should see that as many, as possible are supplied. To him, in 
co-operation with parents, we must look for improvement in these important 
respects. 

Oiher Seminaries. 

It is not necessary for my plan to enter at large into a full discussion of high- 
schools, academies, and colleges. Some of these are of great utility, and deserve 
encouragement at the hands of the public. The high>schools, especially, which 
afford the means of perfecting scholars in those studies begun at the common school, 
and of instruction in other branches of knowledge, as Natural History, Natural 
Philosophy, Chemistry, Botany, Mineralogy, &c, are of the first importance. 
They are in their nature possessed of many qualities akin to the common schools. 
They are, or ought to be, constructed on a plan which will render them easy of 
access, even to the poor. They are or ought to be, numerous, affording the 
opportunity to all children in our larger towns, who desire it, of acquinng a 
pretty thorough English education. But when children are sent to these schools, 
they should still be under the watchful guardianship of their parents. These 
should continue to take an interest in their education, and regard the high*8chool 
not as superseding the fireside seminary, or as justifying a relaxation of duty on 
their part ; on the contrary, as only hdping out the parent in his high task of 
giving to his child a vigorous mind in a sound body. 

But while the high-school may thus claim encouragement, and thus prove 
useful, it ought by no means to interfere with the primary schools. The great 
effort of the public should be to improve the latter. Spread common scnools 
throughout the community, and raise the standard of education in them to a high 
mark, and the higher seminary will flourish of course. If you enlighten the whole 
community, you will promote a general desire for better and still better seminaries. 
But let every friend to public prosperity take care not to permit high-schools, or 
any other institutions, to draw off the public interest or public support from the 
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diatrict schools. Let the men of influence in every town and village cherish these 
institutions^ send their own children to them as far as may he, secure to them good 
teachers^ and do whatever else may he necessary to make them accomplish the 
great ends for which they are instituted. 

Our academies are important^ hut^ like other seminaries, they are good or ill 
according to their management. Under the charge of well-trained and faithful 
instructors, they become blessings to their immediate pupils and the community at 
hm. Those whidi are devoted to the preparation of young persons for the prac- 
tical duties of life are deserving of special encouragement, if wisely conducted. 
There are many private seminaries m the country, which rank with our high 
gchools and academies^ and which, from the energy and vigilance with which they 
are conducted, arising from the concentrated interest of the superintendant, may 
be regarded as among the most valuable of our institutions. It is a curious fact, 
that in almost all the seminaries which have originated in individual enterprise 
and rest upon individual responsibility, the teachers hold an intimate and kindly 
intercourse with the pupils, supplying in a great degree, and in some instances 
fuUy, the place of parents. It is seldom that we find a chartered institution, sus- 
tained by its own funds, where this state of things exists. If parents are obliged 
to Bend Uieir children from home for instruction, it will be well for them to see 
that they are placed in schools where the principal feels it to be a duty to act as a 
father to his pupils, and at the same time has the happy faculty of gaining the 
kindly position of a parent in their hearts. 

As to colleges and universities, I need say but little. They originated in ages 
of darkness, long before our humble village seminaries were dreamed of. They 
were not design^ as benefits to the whole community, by aiding in the general 
diffusion of knowledge: on the contrary, they were connected with a selfish 
scheme of imparting light to the few and withholding it from the many. In later 
times, they have been encouraged from a better feeling, and, in this country, col- 
lies have been of incalculable benefit ; but it has been affirmed, by high authority, 
that the two great universities of Oxford and Cambridge, in £ngland, the most 
splendid establishments of the kind in the world, have been for the last half-cen- 
tury actual hindrances to the progress of knowledge. The plain truth is, that 
human improvement, like heat in water, works upward, and not downward. If 
you would warm the whole mass, begin at the bottom. So, in society, if you 
would enlighten the community at large, if you would raise the standard of human 
character, b^n with the people. Educate them, and fear not that we shall have 
among us men of great learning and scholarship, even though you endow no col- 
leges for their special benefit. What higher stimulus can you bring to act upon 
genius and talent than to tlirow around them an enlightened and well-educated 
people ? Educate them, and collies and universities may be safely left to stand 
or fall, as public opinion may decree. When the people at large arc well instructed, 
institutions of a high grade, suited to the wants of tne community, will spring up 
and receive encouragement. An artificial impulse is not wanted, even now, to 
stimulate the rich and the intelligent to give an expensive education to their chil- 
dren. They set a high value upon whatever may distinguish their offspring and 
raise them above others, and will take means to secure these. But the poor and 
the ignorant need encouragement and stimulus. Aid the district school therefore, 
and do not divert either public money or public sympathy from this true point of 
effort and philanthropy. 

I know the arguments in favour of collies, and admit their force. We doubt- 
len need institutions where youth may be fitted for the learned professions. We 
need institutions where a love of science and scholarship may be cherished, and 
where a spint may be engendered that will ever keep alive the efforts to dissemi- 
nate learning over society at large. But are richly-endowed seminaries, in our 
conntry, the best device for accomplishing these desirable objects ? 

If a college has ample funds to sustain its professors, will they not, according to 
the common course of human events, become indolent, indifferent, or inefficient ? 
Their salaries are secure, the institution is safe, whether they toil or not. Here 
and there an individual may be found who will triumph over_ the seductive 
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influence of such circumstances ; but in general, these will prove fatal to that 
activity, vigour, and vigilance, necessary to render a seminary oi this kind useful. 
The whole establishment will fall into a lazy routine, the officers will be negligent 
and the pupils indifferent. The funds of the college will be as a carcass to the 
eagles, and among those gathered to share in the spoils, a spirit is likely to reign 
which will overlook duty in the pursuit of selfish ends. Such a college may have 
a celebrated scholar for a president, and learned men for teachers ; it may have a 
splendid library and costly cabinets, and a noble philosophical apparatus in every 
department of science ; but it will still be an inefficient instrument of education. 
Once in a while it may produce a brilliant scholar, but the msyority of graduates 
will be injured, rather than benefited. Nine out of ten will waste the best period 
of life for instruction, and thus be subjected to irremediable loss. 

Nor is this all. In such a college, the pupils are left almost wholly to their own 
guidance. Separated from their parents, at the most stormy period of life, when 
more than ever they need the chart and compass of parental counsel, they are cast 
loose upon an institution where the teachers stand aloof, holding no other than a 
cold official intercourse with them, and usually conducted in such a manner as to 
be looked upon, not as friends, but as adversaries. Thus the college pupil is 
thrown into the society of young men, and subjected to the influence of a com- 
munity, among whom all the yesty passions of early manhood are bursting forth, 
and this too without a friend to chasten, to control, and to warn. The young 
child, as yet untutored in wickedness, comes home from the village school, and in 
simplicity tells the mother all that it sees and hears, and thus gives her the oppor- 
tunity to warn and correct it. But the position of the student at college, separated 
from his parents, is widely different. He is now exposed to vices which seek con- 
cealment, and which at the same time appeal with seductive force to his bosom. 
Will he not be likely to become their victim, and, if so, will not all the circum- 
stances of the case operate to dig deep and render impassable that gulf which so 
often comes between young men and. their parents ? Children educated at home, 
or near home, so as to sustain a frequent, almost daily, intercourse with parents, 
keep up their habits of intimacy, which afford, especially to the mother, so many 
opportunities for kindly and useful counsel. But if once sent to college, if once 
touched with college vices, and tinctured with the sophomoric conceit which ia 
apt to infect collegians, is there not an end to that parental sway, which owed its 
chief influence to an intimate kindly confidence ? Let me ask parents, when their 
sons have returned from college, even garnished with its laurels, whether they 
have not often felt that these are a poor compensation for the sundering of those 
intimate ties which in other days united the heart of the child in familiar sympa-i 
thy with the parent .-^ 

Such is the general course of things in the rich collie. Fortified by ample 
endowments, what salutary fear of public opinion will lash its managers up to a 
discharge of their duty ? Aware that mankind seldom despise what is costly, and 
are apt to look with reverence upon what is vast, they Know that the mighty 
university is entrenched behind a strong prejudice. If any one assails it, it is easy 
to repel the attack by calling hard names, and charging upon the enemy a desire 
to hinder the progress of knowledge, and eclipse the light of learning. Beside, 
there is sometmng very fascinating to the minds of parents and pupus in a rich 
college. It is esteemed an honour to be among its graduates. It is a mark of 
distinction, a badge of superiority, to hold a parchment with a blue ribbon from 
such an institution. As obesity is the sign of gentility in Japan, to be a graduate 
of such a seminary is a patent of nobility in other countries. The parents and 
pupils are of course the champions of an establishment which confers such benefits 
on them, and will draw the sword of controversy in its behalf when it is assailed. 
Sure of such aid^ what necessity for the heads of a university to take the trouble 
of watchful, laborious, and careful instruction ? 

The esprit de corps engendered among the pupils of a college is also a power- 
ful support of the institution. It operates like the bonds between the members 
of the monastic orders^ allying them together by the spell of a common sympathy. 
A ^aduate of a college is ever the ready supporter of his Ahna Mater. If he u 
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in the legislative hall and she asks for money, will he not give it ? If slie is 
itfeacked, wiQ he not defend her? Will he not ever be her rmly champion, sup- 
porting her from affection^ whetlier right or wrong ? And arc not ttic skilful 
writers, the eloquent pleaders of our country, thus bribed to do battle in behalf of 
the colleges, even though they may be public evils? 

How Sien can such an institution be subjected to the wholesome influence of a 
responsibility te public opinion? Its stability does not depend upon its good 
management. It is, at least to some extent, placed beyond the reach of correction 
and cfiastisement at the hand of society. It has only to guard against gross abuses, 
and then it may hold the proud tenor of its way, secure of tlie support of the 
learned and the patronage of the powerful, even though it may on the whole prove 
injurious to society. 

I do not by these remarks intend to point at any particular seminary. I am 
only showing the general tendency of rich endowments on literary institutions. 
By placing them above the necessity of vigilant and steadfast exertion on the part 
of the managers and teachers, the greatest inducements and the most active and 
mre impellents to usefulness are withdrawn. If parents therefore are desirous of 
sending their children to a college, let them not be b^uiled by a mere prejudice. 
Let them not prefer an institution because it is rich. On the contrary, poverty 
should rather be a recommendation. Theb institutions which depend on the good 
name they may get by their activity, vigour, and just management, are likely to 
be the best. 

Private institutions, on so small a scale as to allow the teacher to have intimate 
intercourse with each pupil, and depending wholly upon their good management 
for success, could such be established and sustained, would, in my humble judg- 
ment, be preferable to chartered colleges. But until such can be found, parents, 
who wish to give their sons a classical education, must choose between such insti- 
tutions as exist. Let them choose, then, considering the dangers to which their 
children may be exposed if placed in ill-conducted seminaries. Let them consider 
too that there is no charm in a college which ensures any benefit whatever. It is 
a fact well established, that many young men graduate, knowing little more than 
when they entered. Not more than one in five really improves the advantages which 
the coll^ a£S>rds. Not more than one in ^ye fulfils the hopes and expectations of 
his friends in sending him to college. Beside this, many young men are taught 
vices at these seminaries which they never shake off— many who enter them in 
purity go forth corrupted for life. 

Before sending children to a collie, therefore, parents should acquaint them- 
sdves thoroughly with the character of iis officers and professors, and with the 
practical effects of the institution, literary, moral, and religious ; they should then 
duly consider the temptations to which the students are exposed, and whether 
those whom they propose to place within their influence are of a disposition to 
withstand them. It is obvious that some of these difficulties are mitigated or 
removed where parents reside in the immediate vicinity of the college, and can watch 
over their sons ; or in cases where some judicious person, in the institution or near 
it, wUl undertake the guardianship of youth in behalf of their parents. But when 
no such provision can be made, it is a serious question for the parent to decide, 
whether the uncertain and contingent benefits of the college are not too dearly 
purchased by the risk of the child's morals, to which he is exposed. If indeed a 
coUege can hs found where the officers and professors are vigilant in the discharge of 
their duties, where they sustain a kindly and intimate connexion with the pupils, and 
avail themselves of the opportunities thus afforded for watching over their morals 
and supplying the place of parents — ^in this case, the greatest dangers of coU^ 
life may be avoided. 

Gejieral Observations, 

There are two mistakes current in society, both of which have been incidentally 
touched upon^ but whidi deserve to be placed more directly before the reador. 
The first is. that the whole duty of a parent, so far as respects educationf is dis- 
charged by sending children r^golarly to sdiool ; the second^ that although parents 

h2 
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must attend to the physical and moral culture of their ofipring, that thdr minds, 
at least, may he left wholly to the sdioolmaster. The reader may feel that the 
former of these propositions has heen sufficiently noticed, and I therefore remark 
only that school instruction never can supersede the necessity of vigilant parental 
teaching and training at tibe fireside. If a comparison were to he made between 
the two^ I should not hesitate to attribute greater importance to home education 
than to school education ; for it is beneath the parental roof, when the heart is 
young and melted by the warmth of fireside affection, that the deepest impressions 
are made; it is at home, beneath parental influence and example, that the founda- 
tions of physical, moral, and mental habits are laid; it is at home where abiding 
tastes are engendered ; it is at home where lasting opinions are formed. 

The other error, that the minds of children may be wholly left to school in- 
structors, has also been noticed ; but it is worthy of more special comment. It 
may be true that some children, without counsel or guidance, may have that doci- 
lity of temper and expertness of intellect, which will lead them to take ready 
advantage of the means of instruction afforded at the schools. But these cases are 
very rare ; and in all instances, children will study with a livelier relish if they see 
that their parents are interested in their progress. If parents look over their lessons 
with them, and approve or condemn as they are attentive or negligent, they will 
be quickened by a sense of responsibility. If parents aid them in the mastery of 
difficulties, and teach them to think and reflect upon their studies, they will not 
only be cheered by the assistance, but will flnd in the exercise thus given to their 
minds, that delight which the young bird feels as he first tries his wings and dis- 
covers the joyous power they bestow. An experienced and sagacious teacher told 
me but yesterday, that he had one diild in his school whose parents treated 
him in this way, and that, although he had moderate abilities, he was one of the 
best and most successful of his pupils. Is it not a mistake of parents, then, to give 
all their thoughts and devote aU their time to more worldly cares, and leave the 
minds of their children to accident? For what employment more delightful than 
to train the youthful intellect ; what occupation so fuU of pleasure as to lead one's 
own child forth in the paths of knowledge, and, like Adam, when the world was 
new, give names and diaracters to all around ; what pursuit so profitable to the 
child itself, for whose benefit we are willing to toil, as to take mm with us and 
dimb the pinnacle of knowledge, teach him the dangers of the way, aid him in 
surmounting difficulties, and at last unfold to him the world of truth, which lies 
outspread to the view of the beholder ! Say, ye parents, if ye would make an 
investment for your children, is it better to make it in cash or in wisdom ; is it 
better to lay up treasures in the bank, where the moth and rust may corrupt, and 
where thieves may break through and sted, or in the mind, whose stores are 
imperishable? 

Let parents, then, not leave intellectud culture wholly to the schoolmaster ; let 
them rather look upon him only as their assistant, and while they render him all 
needed dd and encouragement, let them watch his progress and see that he per- 
forms his duty. Let them also accompany their children in their studies, and see 
that thev perform theirs. Of one thine let them beware, and that is, not to per- 
mit children to be witnesses against their teachers. The relation of pupil and 
teacher is one which often leads the former to midnterpretation, perhaps to mis- 
representation. 

Let not parents ever be discouraged in the mentd culture of thdr children, 
under the idea that they are of inferior capacity. Children are of different degrees 
of quickness, but not one in a thousand is incapable of receiving the full benefits 
of instruction. And let it be remarked, that with good education, children of 
moderate natural endowments are, in the average of life, happier and more useful 
than those on whom nature has lavished the gifts of genius. " Give me ndther 
poverty nor riches" is as wise a prayer in respect to mental gifts, as the more sordid 
treasures of the world. But let it be remembered that the mind, like the body, is 
strengthened by exerdse, and, though it may be debilitated by bdng overtasked, 
it is still necessary, in order to give it vigour, to inure it to patient labour and con- 
tinuous toil. As the proper idaptation of exercise to the degtee of health and 
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Strength of the suhject, is the great art o/ phyfldcal training ; so, in mental cuhure, 
k the suitahle exercise of the mind the chief' means by which its powers are un- 
fidded and enlarged. ' .. • '/ 

It may be weU for parents to recollect that tfie pih\ts of the mind are of more 
importance in youth, than the actual amount of 'kiioyrlefi^e they possess. A child 
that has habits of investigation and reflection will iooar g&llj^er stores of facts, and, 
being of his own acquisition, he will hoard them with.^cacejand use them with 
effect It 18 better, therefore, to consider the early pcriods^cC inental education as 
properly devoted to the discipline of the mind, to the establishing of good habits, 
rather than to the mere accumulation of knowledge. It is with-learning as with 
money— if given freely, without teaching the means of its acquisition^ it is apt to 
be lightljr valued and lightly parted with, and poverty must then eniue, }l the skill 
of obtaining more is not possessed. ' X *• ^ 

Books. *** •• 

Previous to the invention of printing, in 1441, books of every kind were s*care^, 
and, being written with pens, were necessarily costly. A copy of the IJible wiis, • ; 
then worth as much as a good house and farm are now. King Alfred is said to 
have given a very large estate for a single volume. In these times it is clear that 
the art of reading must have been confined to few persons. How great is the 
change that has taken place in four hundred years! Of the making of many 
books there is now no end, and the idea of instructing every member of the com- 
munity, not only in the art of reading, but in the elements of geography, history, 
and philosophy, is no longer a chimera. The printing of books upon type was a 
Btartung invention indeed, but strange combinations have taken place in our own 
day to accelerate and expand its power. It would seem that the vast beds of coal 
which have slept for centuries in the gloomy recesses of the earth, could have little 
to do with the progress of knowledge. But these are now dragged from their 
repose, and compelled to lend their power to the manufacture of books. Hun- 
dreds of steam-presses are at work on both sides of the Atlantic, throwing off 
eooutlesB reams of newspapers, pamphlets, and volumes of every form, filled with 
every species of literature. A single printer in Scotland had a few years shice 
forty thousand volumes of the various works of Sir Walter Scott, in the press, at 
one time. Three millions of a single tract, by Hannah More, were published in 
her lifetime. Books to the value of a million and a half of dollars go from the 
Sastem to the Western States, annually. From these scattered hints we can form 
some faint conception of the stupendous progress of improvement in the various 
arts devoted to the circulation of knowledge. 

But while we are impressed with the advantages we possess over the people 
of former ages, let parents consider one thing — that books are human pro- 
ductions, and that some are good and some bad. Every volume has within it 
a spirit, and imparts, to those who commune with it, either good or evil. Indis- 
criminate reading, therefore, is dangerous to most ; to the young, it is perilous in 
the extreme. Parents should exercise the same discretion in me choice of books 
for their children, as in the choice of their companions. The danger is greater, 
indeed, from a bad book than from a bad associate, for there is a magic in print 
which gives it great author! tv over the mind of the reader. Nor should the vigi^* 
lance of parents be restricted to any one form of publication. The newspapers 
which they admit to the fireside, to become the daily and weekly counsellors there, 
should be selected with great care. And this is becoming a matter of more serious 
consideration from the ract that many newsi)apers are now thrown forth upon the 

Eublic, seeking to obtain patronage by ministering to the worst passions of the 
unian heart Let parents be cautious, then, on this subject, if they would not 
ran the ride of taking into the bosom of their families, evil counsellors, which may 
not only poison their own minds, but those of their children. 

It is impossible to lay down general rules in regard to the selection of books for 
children, which will not admit of manv exce{>tions. It may be safe, however, to 
remark that works of fiction are usually fascinating to children ; they therefore 
need to be restrained, rather than encouraged, in the reading of them. Those 
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works which deal in facts, as geogiMiphiai, histories^ biographies, travels, &e., are 
the safest for young minds. The modeni novels of the English press, ddineating 
fashionable society, are by no ip^s* calculated to elevate the scale of morals, 
purify the heart, or chastQn*llh6. conversation of our American youth. These, 
without exception, shoulcVJ)e;:l)ani8hed from the family library. The works of 
Hannah More, though npt'its (he best taste, are perhaps better m point of moral 
effect than those of alt^^oilt any other English writer. Many of Miss Edgeworth's 
tales are admirably but* 2ire not entirely adapted to our state of society. I am 
inclined to give .a'^edlcTed preference to the books for youth written by our native 
authors. Among -these, it is not necessary to say, that Miss Sedgewick vrill take 
the first raxikt 









_ _• Accomplishments, 

. !&>lu(le the knowledge and skill which belong to a person's profession, and 
, ^b;{ilify him to discharge the serious duties of life, there are certain graceful arts, 
.".^j^ch are useful, as l^ing sources of pleasure to himself, and as rendering him 
. *.in interesting or agreeable member of society. I have already said something 
'• in respect to drawing and music, but it may be well to repeat that although there 
is great difference as to the aptitude of children for these arts, there are stiU none 
who are incapable of becoming proficients in them, provided you b^n in child- 
hood, and follow a proper mode of instruction. The importance of these arts to 
individuals and society at large, as furnishing innocent excitements and refining 
pastimes, and therefore as tending to the purification of public morals, cannot be 
too highly estimated. Let parents do their duty to their children and society in 
this matter. 

Dancing has been already noticed. The power of walking several miles a day, 
as well for a lady as a gentleman, though not usually rankeid as an accomplish- 
ment, may still be entitled, from its utility, to decided encouragement. Reading 
well is an art which gives the possessor the power of bestowing rich entertainment 
on others. But of all accomplishments, that of conversation is doubtless the 
highest. Women excel in this art, especially so far as it is employed in the 
description of passing events and discussing the lighter topics of the day. I know 
that a lady's tongue is a standing theme of satire with men; but the conversation 
of an Intelligent woman is among the richest sources of entertainment which 
society affords. 

But let any one who desires to be loved, happy, or respected, be careful not to 
indulge in personal satire or ridicule. A talent for either of these kinds of wit is 
seldom associated with a great mind or a good heart. Besides, there is a debasing 
tendency in these things. A satirist who is just and decent at first, after a little 
practice disregards bom equity and propriety. He is eternally seeking for some 
object of satire or point of ridicule. Under such efforts, the understanding is 
soon warped, and becomes as incapable of just perception, as a piece of wrinkled 
glass of transmitting true images. I once knew a lady who had acquired a repu- 
tation for wit, and who had yet gone so far in a turn for ridicule that her sense of 
propriety seemed to be lost. On hearing a clergyman pray that '^ the happy day 
might come when men would all act with a single eye to the glory of God," she 
remarked that " she ima^ned it would be a long time before everybody would see 
with one eye !*' How pitiable is such degradation of taste and intellect ! Let us 
beware of such things, and teach our tongues not to corrupt our hearts. We 
should remember that there is something in human nature like gravitation, ever 
tending to draw us downward. The arrow that is aimed below the mark will 
neyer reach it, for it will sink, rather than rise, in its flight. You must aim high, 
if you would hit. It is so in all moral things. A person who would enjoy the 
consciousness of a pure and generous heart, must cultivate pure and generous 
speech ; at all events, he must avoid debasing his own mind by dwelling upon the 
obliquities, vices, and foUies of others. 

The art of narration is one of easy cultivation, and not only afibrds ample scope 
for the exercise of talent, but may alio fumish much amusement and instraction. 
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This seems to be a natural gift with some, and the society of those who possess it 
is generally much sought after. Parents may easily cultivate this talent in their 
diudren, by teaching them, of a winter evening, to recount the events and adven- 
tures of the day, or detail the substance of the books they may have read, or invent 
tales from the resources of fancy. 

As to the ornamental arts of the needle, I need not speak, otherwise than to 
remark that they are always becoming to women of every degree: and though I 
would not bestow upon them, in this age of utility, very high commendation, I 
would not wholly discourage them. The time has passed by when ladies were 
immured in lordly casdes, and, being denied a participation in the cares and duties 
of busy life, and unfitted through lack of education for the pleasures of literature, 
were driven for pastime to the ingenious mysteries of needle-work. This has 
therefore ceased to claim an absorbing interest, even at the hands of fair ladies,- 
but it must be permitted to hold a humble place among graceful female 
accomplishments ; always, however, being second to the more tlmfty science of 
housewifery. 

MANNERS. 

Every one is familiar with the significant adage, ** Birds of a feather flock 
together :** which means that people of similar tastes, habits, and pursuits will 
naturally seek each other's society. It is through the operation of this principle 
that we see the community grouped into a variety of circles. Thus, there are 
£uhionable circles, political circles, literary circles, and many others. These things 
exist in all countries, and everywhere arrange themselves nearly according to the 
same laws and in the same way. Two men, one of coarse tastes, a lover of profanity, 
of rude jokes, and animal enjoyments — the other of a cultivated mind, delicate 

Otions and intellectual tastes, can find no pleasure in each other's society, 
ret will feel himself constantly rebuked in the presence of the last, and will 
be eager to leave him, and seek the society of those Uke himself; the other will 
be shocked by the rude manners of his companion, and will remain in his society 
no longer than is absolutely necessary. Thug, impelled by two motives — a dislike 
of those who differ from them in taste and manners, and an affinity for those who 
resemble them in these respects, the several members of society are everywhere 
collected into distinct groups. In every populous place there will be, of course, a 
circle, or society, consisting of the more intelligent and refined. It is true that 
this may be, and generally is, sprinkled with the merely rich and fashionable ; 
these, however, are admitted into a society where they do not properly belongs 
from the homage they pay to intelHgence and refinement. The laws of etiquette 
for each town or city are usually established by this circle of fashion, or what is 
called, as often in irony as compliment, good society ; but this draws its edicts 
from some higher source, as perhaps from the metropolis of the state, or from 
some one of our larger cities, and tnis from the higher circles of London. Our 
ladies borrow their rashions in dress from Paris; but in matters of etiquette, the 
last appeal is to the customs of England. 

Witnout undertaking to delineate the general character of this higher grade of 
society in other respects, it may be remarked that manners are usus&y carried to 
the highest polish and delicacy among persons of this class ; and though some of 
the customs which prevail among them are unworthy of our notice, still, in 
attempting to ascertain the rules of good breeding, the proper course has been 
generally supposed to be to study this society and mark the conduct of the indi- 
fiduals who compose it. It is by such a process that a code of manners is usually 
made out. 

Though we may sometimes discover ceremonies and observances, in what is 
called genteel society, that do not appear to be founded in reason, yet such is 
the force of fashion and authority, that these are found to be followed by the 
world of gentility, as reverently as more fundamental points of good l»'eeding. 
Thus, for instance^ w'e can see no good reason, in the nature of me caie, why a 
penon at a fiu^ionaUia table may not send a second time for 8onp> or^ in flnismng 
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off his plate^ may not gather the fragments and put them into bis mouth with his 
knife. But these are interdicted^ and no emergency of appetite^ in either case, can 
excuse a breach of the law. 

The mode in which the manners of the refined are caught by those who are 
subjected to their influence, is easily explained. If we see a certain thing practised 
by one who occupies a high rank in society, it becomes associated with that indi- 
vidual, and at last partakes of the taste, respectability, and refinement which we 
attribute to him. Even if the thing is insignificant in itself, it soon becomes, in 
our view, appropriate to a person of high breeding, and is thus commended to our 
imitation. If, on the contrary, we see anything done by a person who is coarse, 
rude, and vulgar, it becomes in our minds associated with the individual, and the 
rude demeanour with which he is marked. Thus it is that certain manners become 
agreeable to us as proofs of good taste and good breeding, and others disgust us as 
being signs of obtrusive selfishness, or of those evil communications which are said 
to corrupt good manners. 

It is not my present purpose to attempt to codify the laws of etiquette, or draw 
out at length the enacted statutes of the fashionable world. These attempts have 
been frequently made, but I have yet seen no book which could be safely trusted 
in the hands of the young in this country, as furnishing a guide to manners, 
except, indeed, the " Young Lady's Friend," which is an excellent work for those 
to wnom it is addressed. Lord Chesterfield's Letters to his son are written with 
great vivacity and discrimination; but, however well they may be adapted to a certain 
class in English society, I should be sorry to see them in the hands of our 
American youth. They are throughout founded in selfishness, and carry the 
impression that good appearances are of the utmost importance, while principle is 
either insignificant or secondary. Though they may inculcate the forms and 
ceremonies of politeness, they must ever fail of communicating that best and 
highest finish of good breeding, a feeling of good will, shining through looks, words, 
and actions. In the absence of what appears to be a good manual of manners for 
parents to place in the hands of their children, one that is suited to our republican 
country, to a state of society which exists nowhere else, and has never existed 
before, I shall offer a few brief remarks upon the subject ; hoping, however, that 
the author of Home, or some other lady in this country, who combines that writer's 
views of society with the talent of enforcing them, will ere long supply one of the 
most exigent demands of the community. 

In my view, good manners must rest upon three principles — honour, grace, and 
politeness ; and whatever is incompatible with these, or either of these, must be 
inconsistent with good breeding. 

Honour, 

This is a feeling of self-respect, which leads a person to shun every species of 
meanness. It is therefore incompatible with trick, artifice, and cunning, by which 
some advantage is to be gained over another. It interdicts lying, deception, and 
equivocation of all kinds. Such is true honour ; and though it may generally be 
considered rather as a masculine accomplishment, still it is not unwortny of being 
woven in with the graces of female manners. The dignity, frankness and sincerity 
which the principle of honour imparts to the air and bearing of every individual 
in whose heart it resides, is not unbecoming in a lady, though it may be a more 
indispensable and appropriate finish to the manners of a gentleman. 

I need not say that duelling, though often designated as an '' affair of honour," 
usually springs from a violation of the principles of true honour. If a man has 
done another an injury, he best avoids meanness and consults his dignity by 
making due acknowledgments. If these are not satisfactory, does he act a noble 
part in being cowed by public opinion so as to risk his own life and seek that of 
another, rather than stand upon his own conscious rectitude ? 



The definition of this, in application to manners, is that ease and propriety 
liich win the favour of all. It displays itself in those movements of me body. 
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€bxMe expressions of countenance^ those forms of speech, and that general hearing, 
which bespeak good taste, chastened i feelings, and refinement. It is a quality 
which pats a stranger at ease, and banishes uncomfortable restraint, even among 
thoee who may be of unequal conditions in life, or who chance to meet for the 
first time. It is opposed ahke to affectation and awkwardness, and is of so capti« 
Titing a nature that it may be witnessed by the plebeian in the patrician without 
envy, and 'without exciting a painful sense of humiliation. As honour is the 
esKntial mark of a gentleman, grace is the special ornament of a lady. 

PolUefiess, 

This consists in an agreeable personal demeanour/and is founded upon the great 
rule of morality, — Do to another as you would have another do to you. We are 
nit to restrict this to the greater transactions of life. What I now propose is an 
ODBervance of it in little things — in the every-day intercourse between man and 
man. I do not mean the arbitrary forms and ceremonies of mere fashionable 
life^ bat I mean an habitual regard for the feelings of others, and those looks, 
words, and actions which spring from such a feeling. We have no more right 
wantonly to wound the sensibility of another, than wantonly to inflict wounds 
upon his body. We have no more right to steal away another's peace of mind, 
than to steal his visible and tangible property. In a moral point of view, as I 
have said before, the one act is as wrong as the other. We have laws to protect 
mon^, lands, and merchandise ; politeness is a code of delicate morals which 
would throw protection around the nicer and subtler feelings of the heart. Esta- 
blish these in the minds of children ; render them famiHar by habit, easy by 
repetition. Teach a child to regard the feelings of his brotners, sisters, and 
playmates. If you see him attempt, by look, word, or deed, to inflict pain upon 
the sensitive bosom of his little playfellows, interpose a decisive check. If you 
see him indifferent, careless, or wanton in respect to the feelings of his com- 
panions, let him understand that it is an offence against parental authority. Teach 
xiim to mould all his feelings and manners so as to please and gratify those around 
him. Self-love, as before remarked, is the master passion, and selfishness 
unchecked is likely to rule the heart, and obtrude its harsh features through every 
look, and tone, and gesture. If we would be virtuous, we must repress selfishness. 
If we woold be loved, we must learn to check its display. Politeness is a training 
which renders this easy. It teaches us, when tempted by selfishness, to snatch at 
some proffered pleasure, to defer our own wishes to the claims of others. It not only 
hides, but it crushes those petty desires, whims, and caprices, which if indulged, 
deform the character, and if diffused, would deprive society of its brightest 
charms. 

I would say, then, teach politeness to children ; teach it as a principle of duty ; 
encoarage its practice, that it may become a matter of habit. After sleep, let the 
ijunily circle meet in the morning with a kindly salutation ; as they part to rest, 
let their last words be a fond *' Good night." Meeting or parting, let the different 
members of the household be accustomed to show a delicate regard to the wishes, 
taatesj and feelings of one another. This will exert a powerful influence upon the 
heart itself, the source of all our emotions. It will give charms to the counte- 
nance, which no other beauty can bestow ; a sweetness to the voice, which is better 
than music ; and a graciousness to the manners, which is the best letter of recom- 
mendation. Thus, while peace is promoted in the family, the children will be 
trained in those manners wnich are called a ^ood address^ and which will do more 
to ensure their success in life than any wealth you can bestow. 

In illustration of this subject, let me relate a piece of history. A few years 
nnce^ there lived in an adjacent state, and perhaps still live, a family of five 
brothers. They each received a small estate at the death of their father, and all 
settled in the same village. It was about forty years ago that they united in 
establishing a store. As this was successful, they started a second, and finally a 
third. In these, they were aU equally interested ; and, what is remarkable, each 
Individnsl took from these several establishments whatever articles he desired for 
himidf ttid his funily, and of these no account whatever was made. There was 
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no r^ulation or restraint to prevent one from taking more than another. Each 
suppUed his family and his household without question, and without account- 
ability. This system was pursued for thirty years, and these ^ve brothers went 
on in harmony. They had no family jars, no envious strife, no squabbles about 
property. At length they were advanced in years, and the joint estate having 
mcreased to a large amount, thev thought best to divide it, and the division was 
effected in perfect amity. Each individual received for his share nearly one 
hundred thousand dollars. 

Can you tell me the charm by which peace and harmony were preserved among 
these five families for so long a period^ and under circumstances so likely to beget 
suspicion or jealousy ? You will perhaps suggest that thev were governed by 
religious principle. No ; they were not religious, but worldly men. You will 
perhaps say that they were high-minded and generous. No ; in their ordinary 
dealings with others, they were sharp and grasping as their neighbours. What 
then was the secret } I nave myself been in the families of these individuals^ 
and marked their intercourse. I could observe among them but one peculiarity, 
and that was very striking. They were strictly and punctiliously polite to each 
other. They never met in the morning but there was a snaking of hands and cheerful 
salutations. They never parted at evening but with a kind " Good night." There 
was evidently a mutual feeling of respect and good- will pervading mem all, and 
their habitusu observance of the rules of politeness prevented their harmony from 
being disturbed. Politeness, then, performed an office, and wrought benefits in 
this family, which no other power or principle in society is accustomed to achieve. 

Let me remark again, that I do not now use the word politeness in that narrow 
sense which restricts it to merely artificial and arbitrary rules of society. I speak 
of it as a principle, founded on just morality, and leading to delicate propriety 
of action towards others. I mean by it, an habitual regard to the feelings of others, 
founded on a conviction that we have no more right to wound the heart than to 
stab the body, and that it is alike our duty and our interest to make our manners 
grateful to those around us. Let this be once inwrought upon childhood ; Jet 
me child learn these precepts at the fireside ; let them be enamelled upon the 
mind by a mother's emphatic teaching, by a father's omnipotent example. Let 
them be rendered dear by the sweet memories of home. Let them be rendered 
familiar in the fond fellowship between brothers and sisters. Having done this 
for your child, let him go forth into the world, and he will carve his way to success. 
His kindly and gracious manners will win him easy access to the hearts of men. 
He carries with him a magic key, which wUl unlock every door which interposes 
between him and fortune. 

Let me present the subject to you in another point of view. It is the dispen- 
sation of Providence that inequalities of condition shall exist in society. The 
Creator has thrown the surface of the earth into a thousand forms. He has 
heaped up hills and mountains; he has spread out plains and valleys. He has 
endowed some portions with barrenness, and others with fertiUty. To some 
regions, he has given a climate which scatters them over with never-dying yerdure 
and bloom ; to others, he has sent the pinching and withering sway of never* 
relenting winter. And this picture of nature is but an emblem of the diversified 
condition of human society, as ordained of Heaven. He who expects eqnaUty of 
condition expects that which Providence forbids. One is endowed by nature with 
strength, another with weakness; one with beauty, another with deformity ; one 
with vigour of intellect, another with mental imbecility. Diversity in the moral, 
as well as in the physical world, is the design of Providence, and we might as 
well ask that the mountains and the hills should be shorn down, and the rugged 
surface of the globe reduced to one unvarying level, as that society should present 
uniformity of condition. 

I cannot now stop to illustrate the benefits which fiow from the inequalities of 
society, but these are to my mind obvious, and abundantly prove that it is a scheme 
founded in infinite goodness and wisdom. But, however varied may be the lot of 
humanity in external things, there is a perfect equality of rights. " Do to another 
as you would have another do to you:^' this is the goldoa rnl^ wludi hcyn its 
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injunctionB on all alike, and levels the rich and the poor to one mutual standard of 
obligation. Here, then^ is the foundation of that great principle set forth in our 
Constitution. All men are born free and equal ; not equal in condition^ but equal 
in their rights. If this were well understood and thoroughly practised^ it would 
carry peace into every hamlet. That jealousy which springs up among the dif- 
ferent classes of society, and which is often fomented by base and crafty agitators 
to serve their own purposes, would find no existence. But this evil does exist. 
It springs up in our villages, and carries strife into our legislative halls. In cast- 
ing about for the means of correcting or mitigating this evil, I have often turned 
to fireside education as most likely to afford it. Teach your children politeness. 
Teach them to do to another as they would have another do to them. Teach them 
to mould thought and feeling, word and deed, look and manner^ according to this 
holy precept. Teach them Uiis, and if rich, they will have no offensive haughti- 
nesB ; if poor, they will be disturbed by no bitter envy. The equality of rights 
being understood and practised, the inequality of condition will be no source of 
strife. 

Notes on Good Breeding. 

I have hitherto spoken of the principles upon which good manners rest, and 
which are as essential to a thorougn discipline of the character as to the formation 
of an agreeable personal demeanour. But beside these principles, there are certain 
conventional rules established in refined society, which it might be well for every 
penon to practise habitually. I shall therefore point out a few of these which 
seem most essential, and leave it to parents to bring up their famih'es in the observ- 
ance of them, as far as they may think proper ; remarking, by the way, that 
in this case, as in all others, practice alone can give full effect to precept. The 
wofds of Locke are worthy of special notice here : — " Think not that children are 
to be taught propriety of conduct by loading their memory with rules, directing 
tfaem how to act on every particular occasion. Burden them not with rules, but 
imnresB them with habits." 

Manners at table. — Avoid all display of greediness. It was formerly esteemed 
a matter of propriety for each individual to delay the commencement of his meal 
till all were nelped ; but as this introduces a stiff formality, and moreover causes 
the food to get cold before it is eaten, it is now considered proper for a person to 
begin to eat as soon as he is helped. Avoid putting food into your mouth with 
your knife, and help yourself to salt only with the salt-spoon. Eat with the least 
possible noise of the ups and teeth. Never help yourseLf from any dish with your 
own knife and fork, but apply to the person who is near it, or who undertakes to 
distribute its contents. If you are called upon to help any person, never disgust 
him by overloading his plate. If you help to gravy, put it on the plate by itself, 
and do not pour it over the food. Do everything with deliberation and an air of 
leisore and delicacy. If asked to take wine, it is generally esteemed a point of 
etiquette to accept the invitation ; but if your health or principles forbid your 
drinking wine, you may merely touch it to your lips, or you may decline, saying, 
** ril thank you to excuse me," or you may ask to be permitted to take water 
instead of wine. Easy, pleasant conversation should be promoted at table, but all 
argument and discussion should be avoided. Awkward positions, restlessness, 
picking of the teeth, absence of mind, inattention to the remarks or wants of those 
around you, are gross breaches of good manners. Before coming to the table, take ■ 
care that your toilet is finished, and afterwards do nothing which may seem to 
indicate that you are thinking of your dress or personal appearance. There is no 
disgrace in a good appetite ; but even in satisfving it, we should habitually culti- 
vate an air and manner which may assert the dignity of human nature, and discri- ; 
minate between inteUectuid and moral beings, and mere animals. The strict : 
obBervance of established rules of etiquette at table will have a tendency to produce 
ifaiareaalt. 

Mannsrs in the street and on the road. — ^Never push against people in 
the atreeti, or in any crowded place. If by accident you come in contact with 
another, make immediate amends by sayings '^ I b^ your pardon.* Itis esteemed 
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indelicate for ladies to turn and look back in a public street If in driving upon 
the road you meet another person, be solicitous to give him ample space for pass- 
ing you. Children should be expressly forbidden to shout at passers-by. These 
inconsiderate beginnings often grow into habitual rudeness and impertinence. If 
a man, young or old, meets a woman upon the road, where she is unprotected, 
and by word, look, or deed does anything to offend her delicacy, he displays a gross 
instance of dastardly brutality. Let motners, especially, train their sons, under all 
circumstances, to pay a nice regard to the rights and feelings of the gentler sex. 
The example of a certain New-Hampshire mountaineer is worthy of all praise. 
A lady, with whom I chanced to be acquainted, was travelling a few years since 
on the White Mountains. In ascending a steep acclivity, some accident happened 
to her carriage, and while the coachman was repairing it, she went up the hill on 
foot. On turning an angle in the road, she met with a waggoner, who respect- 
fully bade her good morning. She then made some inquiry as to the road, and 
concluded by expressing her surprise to find people living among these wild hills. 
^' Well, ma'am," said the waggoner, " I suppose we couldn't live here if we didn't 
once in a while see a lady." This was genuine politeness, — pure, native gold, and 
not the less brilliant for the rustic ore through which it shone. 

In riding on horseback, a gentleman should be at the lady's right, for he can 
better offer her assistance in this way, should she need it ; she is also more at her 
ease, from a consciousness that her position is more graceful to her attendant. In 
travelling, cultivate a pleasant intercourse with those who give you the opportu- 
tunity ; but obtrude yourself upon no one. Put up with little inconveniences, and 
be not pertinacious about your rights. Avoid all John Bullism to tavern-keepers, 
servants, and others. Be neither inquisitive nor unduly communicative. Readily 
conform to the customs of a private family in which you chance to be a guest. 

Rules in regard to dress.— Man is not provided, like the animals, with a 
natural covering, but he is endowed with ingenuity, and left to his own invention. 
In eastern countries, the fashions of dress have remained the same for centuries, 
and among the peasants of Europe they continue, with little change, from genera- 
tion to generation. But in the commercial cities, they are as variable as the hues 
and shapes of the clouds. The milliners and mantua-makers of Paris are the law- 

fivers on the subject of ladies' dress throughout Christendom. The tailors of 
iondon constitute a final court of appeal in respect to coats, waistcoats, and pan- 
taloons. Fashion in dress is not without its importance. A clergyman who 
should enter the pulpit in regimentals would be considered as bringing scandal 
upon the cloth ; and a merchant who should appear on Change in a sailor's jacket, 
would subject himself to ridicule and contempt. The true rule in regard to dress 
is this — let it be appropriate to your condition, A person who is eager to adopt any 
new fashion of dress is always despised, for it is proof of a little mind. Keep 
rather behind than before the fashion. Study simplicity. Let ladies avoid the 
display of gaudy colours: Cleanliness and neatness of attire are among the most 
decisive marks of good-breeding. Vulgarity often displays itself in ostentatious 
and dashy decoration. 

Miscellaneous hints. — Personal cleanliness is indispensable to those who 
would be esteemed well-bred. The teeth, especially, should be kept scrupulously 
clean. Spitting, combing your hair, and cleaning your nails, are three things to 
be done in private. A superabundance of whiskers on a man's face evinces a pro- 
portionate lack of brains. A dandy in dress or manner can only find his model in 
the monkey tribe. An exclusive, one who holds himself aloof as being better than 
his fellow-men, may be ranked with the orang-outang, who refuses to associate 
with any other members of the four-handed race. At church, let your manners 
ever be marked with reverence and decorum, paying respect to the rights and 
ceremonies of the worshippers, though you may be of a different creed. In con- 
versation, do not court argument, and never use contradiction. Speak in a low 
but distinct voice, and be rather solicitous to draw others out than display yourself. 
Ladies are excellent talkers, when duly prompted, and he who has the art of draw- 
ing them out may derive great pleasure and instruction from their society. Be 
not ready or prompt to take offence^ and shun temptation to bitter retort The 
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spirit of the porcupine is of no great dignity. Good-humour is a hetter shield than 
an armoury of poisoned quills. Converse rather ahout things than persons. You 
may he witty upon the former, hut heware of being so in respect to the latter. 
Shan loud laughter, loud talking, and horse-play. Avoid all bustle. A quiet 
demeanour is essential to dignity of manners. 

GENERAL REMARKS. 

From the observations that have been made, I think it will be obvious to the 
reader that parents are responsible for the physical training, the moral education, 
and the mental instruction of their children. If in any of these respects they do 
not undertake to be their teachers, they are still bound to provide suitable means 
of culture. But this is not the whole extent of their duty. Parents are generally 
called upon to select the profession of their children for life, and to furnish the 
particular instruction necessary for its successful pursuit. This is a subject, the 
full discussion of which would fill a volume ; but I only propose here to give a 
few general hints in relation to it. 

In the first place, let parents select the profession of their children^ not with a 
view to famUy ambition or parental vanity, but with particular regard to three 
points: — 1. The healthy constitution, and aptitudes of children; for it must be 
remembered that some cannot endure sedentary occupation, that some are fitted 
for action rather than contemplation, and that none are likely to succeed in a voca- 
tion for which they have no taste or talent ; 2. the probable happiness of children, 
taking into view the whole life, and weighing against the dangers, cares, and vicis- 
situdes which attend an ambitious andbrLUiant career — the peace, safety, and content 
of an humbler vocation; 3. their usefulness as members of society. And in respect 
to tfiis, I wish to say a few words to wealthy parents. They have the means of giving 
their children a good education, and they usually employ them to this end. But 
are they not too solicitous to have them established in cities, engaged in mercantile 
inirsuitSy or devoted to some one of the learned professions ? Let me suggest to 
such parents a course which might often better secure the happiness of their 
childien, and greatly promote the good of the community at large. Suppose that 
these sons of the wealthy were properly educated for country life, and should 
accordingly settle in the country, as farmers, merchants, or mechanics. Possessing 
wealth and superior education, they would enjoy great influence, and this might 
be used to the benefit of all around. An intelligent, well-educated, gentlemanly 
mechanic, or farmer, or merchant, in a country town, who is disposed to associate 
with his neighbours on friendly terms, has opportunities for doing good, a range 
for the exercise of laudable ambition, and soiu'cesof general satisfaction, far beyond 
what an individual can usually obtain in the crush of the crowded city. 

It is hardly necessary to remark, that the general education of children should 
have some r^erence to their after vocation. Still, it is important that all should 
receive that degree of mental culture which may not only place them at least on a 
level with society around them, but enable them to reason wisely upon the social, 
pditical, moral, and religious questions which are agitated in the community, and 
upon which every individual is required to form opinions. It is a matter of neces- 
sity that professional men should possess extensive erudition. But there is no 
reason why learning should be restncted to them. The mechanic, the farmer, and 
the tradesman may be benefited by knowledge, and may, without neglect of their 
proper vocation, cultivate a love of letters. '* A little learning," it is true, " is a 
dangerous thing," for it sometimes begets conceit, and leads its possessor into fatal 
danger, as the addled moth is drawn into and destroyed by the dazzling flame. But 
tibia Deing guarded against^ the labouring man may still consult his own happiness 
by the pursuit of liWal loiowledge ; and parents who design that their sons shall 
follow some laborious calling, may wisely give them a thorough English education, 
and thus imbue them with a strong and lasting taste for literature. Persons who 
are thus instructed, though devoted to a life of labour, still appear to me to possess 
very eligible prospects for life. 

I happen to be acquainted with an individual^ in the vicinity of Boston, who is 
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fmoiklBa man, labouring day by day wth big hands, and nho h»a, for years, 
gvesUd Hie surplus of Iiib eamingG in books. He has a taste far good editions, — 
^circuuiEtanre which deserves the more commendation from the fact that bad 
* fifper and bad print ate bo much in vogue,— and he has accordingly collected 
together one of the most splendid lihrariea in this country. It now consists of 
several tboussjid volumes, embracing many of the most costly and rare produC' 
tions of the British press. It is the design of the proprietor to make such a dis- 
position of this library, that it shall be kept together after his death. With such 
an example before us of elevated taste and exalted pubhc spirit in a working iDan, 
let it not he imagined that the pure pleasures and ennobling influences of blerary 
pursuits are necessarily denied to those who hlerally earn their bread by the sweat 
of the brow. 

There is, I think, a common mistake in society, that a man's character is dete^- 
mined by his vocstjon. If this be generally true in point of fact, there is no good 
reason why it should be so; and we know, indeed, many exceptions to the rule. 
Almost any vocation, in this country, if pursued with industry and skill, results 
in wealth, and a man may as well display those quahties which claim the respect 
of mankind in one profession as another. Parents may, therefore have httle soli- 
citude as to the particular vocation they may select for their sons, provided these 
are imbued with good moral principles, trained to industrious habits, and possessed 
of cultivated minds. There are two cautions, however, which it may be well to 
(ul^oin : first, that young men be thoroughly named against that greedy appetite 
for wealth, which has ted so many persons in this country unduly to expand their 
business, or engage in flattering speculations, and which have finally resulted in 
bankruptcy and ruin ; and, second, that they be also warned against a thirst for 
political preferment. If a man's fellow- citizens, unsolicited, confer upon him a 
public trust, be may properly accept it, and take to his heart the gratification 
which the bestowal of such confidence is calculated to excite. But there is no 
species of ambition, in our country, so universally repaid by disappointment, self- 
reproach, and conscious degradation, as that which leads a man to depart from his 
proper pursuits, and court, with a shifting sail, the breezes of popular favour. 

There is one point that may need to be enforced upon the attention of parents, 
in planning out the path of life for their children; and that is, that happiness 
usually depends less upon one's vocation and upon the success with which it is 
pursued, than upon a proper balance of responsibility. If a man is so situated as 
to hope for nothing and to fear nothing, be is of course miserable. The father 
who toils to place his child beyond care, toils for his child's wretchedness. We 
all need to be hoping or fesring, and this cannot be but by taking upon ourselves 
some risk or some responsibility, so that by exertion we may attain the good 
desired or escape the evil threatened. It is the just balance of this responsibilitr 
that constitutes good fortune; a balance which excites us to steady action, with 
cheerful hopes of success and moderate fear of failure. Whoever is thus aituated, 
be he rich or poor, in the vale of obscurity or the temple of fame, is as happy as 
the lot of humanity permits. He who is called upon to exercise neither M the 

Ct passions of the sou!, hope or fear, whether he is above or below the stirring 
tb of fortune, usually becomes the subject of ennui, despondency, or hypochon- 
dria ; his bosom engendering " vile thoughts and creeping miseries," as the depths 
of a stagnant lake become infested with reptiles of every form. It is he who is 
wrought into activity by the gentle force of changeful passions, whose breast is 
like the flowing wave, reflecting bright images on the surface, and holding fair 
forms witlun. 



Ill 



CONCLUSION. 

" Is duty a mcro sport, X)r an employ ? 
Life an intrusted talent, or a toy ?" 

In coming to* the close of this work, I cannot hut feel an apprehension that these 

Eages may fail of producing the good results I could desire. Enlightened parents 
ave heard so much on the suhject of education, that they may be weary of the 
sulgect, and therefore turn away with disgust On the other hand, those who^ 
like the untutored animals^ regard their offspring with interest only so long as 
they require protection, and while the instincts of nature impel them to watch over 
them, will never be reached and roused from their inscnsihility hy so humble a 
voice as mine. But I am still cheered by remarking the spirit of improvement 
that is abroad. The dreary clouds of a long dark age are drifting by, and the 
light of a better day is dawning through upon society. The recent shock in the 
commercial affairs of the world has checked mankind in the headlong pursuit of 
wealth, and called them to reflect whether it is wise to invest the whole interest 
of the immortal mind in those goods which so easily take to themselves wings and 
fly away. There is an ancient Greek story of several persons who, in making a 
voyage on the Mediterranean, were cast away and thrown upon an island, having 
lost all their goods. Among them was a scholar, who remarked to his fellow- 
voyagers, whose entire wealth was invested in merchandise, and which was now 
sunk in the sea, that his treasures, being stored in the mind, had survived a 
calamity which had proved fatal to theirs. The pith of this anecdote has come 
home to the bosom of a whole nation within the last few years ; and there is no 
doubt that the recent impulse given to the cause of education, throughout this 
country, has in part arisen from the wholesome reflections which have been 
suggested by the adversities of trade. At such a moment, in the current of such 
a movement as is now making, even humble eflbrts may not be without eflect— as 
a feeble oar, when the boat speeds with a flood tide, may contribute something to 
its onward progress. I therefore give my book to parents, far as it falls short of 
my desire and my design, and will still venture to hope that it may not prove 
wholly vain. If, as is asserted by the poet, 

" Man is a soil which breeds 

Or sweetest flowers, or vilest weeds — 
Flowers lovely as the morning's light. 
Weeds deadly as the aconite — 
Just as the heart is trained to bear 
The poisonous weed or floweret fair," 

I will entertain a confidence that there are many reflecting parents disposed to 
admit the full force of the obligation which rests upon them, and who, therefore, 
will not turn a deaf ear to the appeal which I have here made in lehalf of dieir 
children — and not of theirs only, but those of parents who are dead to the consi- 
deration, that they who give life to a human being, are likely also to give shape 
and colour to the destinies of an immortal spirit. I^t me say, then, at parting, to 
reading, thinking parents, if charity begins at home, let it not stop at home. 
When you have provided for the careful education of your own offspring, consider 
the needy thousands whose parents think not of the minds or souls of their 
children ; and as Heaven tempers the wind to the shorn lamb, imitate this godhke 
charity, by doing what you may to raise the common schools to such a condition 
as to extend the benefits of good instruction to those cliildren who would other- 
wise be left to all the evil chances of ignorance. 



THE END. 
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